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I.—-MR. FOWLER’S NEW BILL. 


ECENTLY 


Fow er, former Chairman of the 


Hon. Cuaries N. 


Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House, introduced a comprehensive 
currency and banking bill in the House 
This bill and the 
speech accompanying it may be had by 
writing to Mr. Fow er, at Washington. 
We have space for the karest outline of 


of Representatives. 


the measure. 

It proposes to divide the country into 
twenty-eight =bank-note — redemption 
zones, and these zones are to be sub- 
divided into seven districts. 

The bankers of each district are to 
elect one banker and one business man 
to a bankers’ council, and are also to 
elect a board of control, the bankers’ 
council merely being advisory to the 
The latter is to have 
supervision of all national banks lo- 

The president of the 
shall 


of control, 


beard of control. 


eated in the zone. 
bankers’ council be chairman of 
the 


Deputy Comptroller of the Currency. 


board and shall be a 

The board of control is to have power 
to rediscount commercial paper or bills 
of exchange for the banks in its zone 
whenever they desire to build up their 
reserve by obtaining additional gold. 

A Federal Reserve Bank is provided 
for, to be formed by the election of 
members of the bankers’ council to the 
hoard of the Reserve Bank. 

The the 
Bank is given power to fix the rate of 


board of Federal Reserve 


discount for all the boards of control. 


National banks are authorized to re- 
tire their bond-secured circulation and 
to issue an amount of credit notes not 
to exceed their capital. They may issue 
additional 
strictions, with the approval of their 


amounts, under certain re- 
hoards of control. 

Every national bank is required to 
have on deposit with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank on the 10th days of Jan- 
uary and July of each year an amount 
of gold coin or other lawful money 
equal to seven per cent. of its average 
the 
months and seven per cent. of its na- 
tional bank notes taken 


and circulation. 


deposits during preceding — six 


out for issue 

Provision is made for refunding the 
outstanding two per cent. bonds into 
three per cents. Every national bank 
is required to carry a cash reserve of six 
per cent. of its individual deposits sub- 
ject to check, up to $6,000,000, and one- 
half of one per cent. additional for each 
$500,000 up to $10,000,000, and on this 
nmount and on all individual deposits a 


A re- 


serve of twenty per cent. is required 


reserve of ten per cent. in cash. 


against bank deposits or bank balances. 
Provision is made for permitting the 
banks, under penalty, to encroach upon 
their reserves. National banks are au- 
thorized to perform trust functions, and 
to do a savings bank business under care- 
The 
Bank is to be the Government’s fiscal 


ful regulations. Federal Reserve 


agent, and when certain conditions are 


ra 
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complied with, all obligations due the 
Government may be payable by checks 
or drafts given or accepted by any sol- 
vent national bank. 

Any national bank desiring to build 
up its reserves may rediscount any of 


its commercial paper or bills of ex- 
change by applying to the board of con- 
trol of the bank-note redemption zone 
in which the bank is located. 

No commercial paper or bill of ex- 
change shall be purchased by a board 
of control nor by the Federal Reserve 
Bank which has more than ninety days 
to run, and which does not bear the un- 
qualified indorsement and guaranty of 
some national bank. But the Federal 
Reserve Bank may buy bills of ex- 
change in the open market, whenever 
considered advisable, without such in- 
dorsement and guaranty. 

Deposit liabilities of the 
banks are to be limited to ten times the 
amount of paid up and unimpaired cap- 
ital. 

Out of the fund received from the 
tax on national bank notes, the United 
States notes are to be gradually re- 


national 


deemed and cancelled. 

The profits growing out of the opera- 
tions of the several bank-note redemp- 
tion and the Federal Reserve 
Bank may be distributed pro rata among 
the banks, according to the amount they 
have had deposited with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank as a part of the Federal 
Reserve Bank Fund. 

After certain reforms are carried out 


zones 


the Federal Reserve Bank is to assume 
the maintenance of the parity of the 
silver coin with the gold coin. 

This bill establishes a modified form 
of central bank, without capital stock, 
and organized and controlled in accord 
with the traditions of our Government. 
It fairly divides the power of control 
among the national banks of the coun- 
try. The members of the board of con- 
trol and of the Federal Reserve Bank 
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would doubtless include the best busi- 
ness and banking talent of the country, 
insuring highly capable management. 

By prohibiting the use of national 
bank notes as reserves, and by getting 
rid of the greenbacks, steps are taken 
toward placing the bank credits upon « 
gold foundation. Inflation is checked ° 
by a carefully-worked-out system of 
note redemption, by limiting the deposit 
liabilities in proportion to capital, and 
by other precautions. The Federal Re- 
serve Bank, with authority to fix the 
rate of discount for all the boards of 
control, would no doubt exercise a re- 
straining influence. 

National banks are to be permitted 
to do a trust company and savings bank 
business, savings funds to be segregated 
from the other deposits and invested in 
high-class securities. 

The bill is comprehensive in charac- 
ter and sound in principle. We can not 
discuss its details further at this time. 
Those interested in the measure are re- 
quested to write to Hon. Cartes N. 
Fow.ter, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


IIl.—MR. WARBURG’S PLAN. 


EW papers treating of our banking 
and currency problems have beer 
received with greater interest than the 
one recently prepared by Mr. Paut 
Waresure, entitled “A United Reserve 
Bank of the United States,” published 
by the Academy of Political Science of 
New York. Copies of this paper may 
be had by addressing Mr. Warsvure, 
who is associated with the well-known 
banking-house of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
New York. 

Mr. Warsvure proposes a hundred- 
million-dollar United Reserve Bank of 
be devoted to raising sheep. He very 
the United States, to be established at 
Washington. The country is to be di- 
vided into twenty zones, in each of 
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which a banking association shall be 
formed. To make the board of direc- 
tors.of the United Reserve Bank rep- 
resentative, it is to be appointed, three- 
fifths by the banking associations, one- 
fifth by the stockholders, while the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Comptroller of 
the Currency, the Treasurer of the 
United States, and others nominated by 
them, are to comprise the remainder. 

The United Reserve Bank is to per- 
form these functions: To accept de- 
posits from the Government of the 
United States, and from members of 
the banking associations only. (No in- 
terest shall be paid on these deposits, 
but they might be counted as cash by 
the banks and trust companies making 
them. ) 

To buy from member banks commer- 
cial paper, under certain stipulations. 

To buy bills of foreign countries, to 
deal in bullion, and to issue circulating 
notes payable on demand in gold—the 
notes to be secured by commercial paper 
and by a gold reserve of not less than 
33 1-3 per cent. of the notes issued. 

To establish branches, under the con- 
trol of a local board chosen by the 
board of managers of the local bank- 
ing associations. 

Mr. Warsure supports his proposals 
with great ability. His experience as a 
banker and his studies eminently fit him 
to speak with authority of the matters 
Needless to say, his 
suggestions are scientific in principle. 


of which he treats. 


We know that our readers will de- 
rive profit from reading Mr. Warsure’s 
paper. 


Ill.— PROFESSOR SPRAGUE’S SUG- 
GESTIONS. 
N excellent study of the defects in 
the country’s banking system is af- 
forded in a paper entitled “Proposals 
for Strengthening the National Bank- 
ing System,” by Professor O. M. W. 
1 
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Spracue, of Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. This paper appeared 
originally in the “Quarterly Journal of 
Economics,” and has been.reprinted in 
pamphlet form. 

Professor SpraGveE states that “Bank- 
ing under State laws is certainly more 
profitable and is also apparently ren- 
dering a more complete and efficient ser- 
vice to the community than is possible 
under the national law.” He points out 
what are the restrictions which have 
prevented the national banks from 
adapting themselves more completely to 
the enlarged business demands and the 
changing conditions under which they 
must operate. One of the principal re- 
strictions, in his opinion, that have hin- 
dered the growth of the national banks, 
and worked harm in other ways, is the 
provision of the National Banking Act 
which prohibits a national bank from 
lending on real estate. He suggests 
that this difficulty may be removed by 
establishing true savings departments in 
the national banks, segregating the de- 
posits, with power to invest them in 
mortgage loans. i 

This would not only promote local 
prosperity by keeping funds at home, 
but would tend to deprive the money 
centres of a large amount of funds now 
flowing to them to be used in stock spec- 
ulation. 

Professor Spracue also favors a re- 
vision of the bank-reserve law, and the 
adoption of a plan for equalizing re- 
serves, such as was employed at New 
York in 1873. 

The speech of Mr. Fowter and the 


papers by Mr. Warsure and Professor 


SpraGveE constitute a fund of exceed- 
ingly valuable information on banking 
and currency topics. We hope that this 
necessarily imperfect summary of the 
views of these gentlemen may cause our 
readers to send for copies of each of 
these productions. 
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CAUSE OF DISSENSION IN RE- 
PUBLICAN RANKS. 
Party harmony was urged by the 

President lately in a public ad- 
dress. The dissatisfaction with certain 
elements in the Republican party, which 
has been growing for several years, has 
undoubtedly ‘reached proportions that 
threaten the continuance of the party’s 
supremacy. 

But to attribute this dissatisfaction 
to the rules under which business is con- 
ducted by the majority in the House, 
does not reach the root of the matter. 
That may, indeed, be a symptom of the 
tyranny of the majority, but the disease 
itself lies deeper. 

The real cause of dissension in the 
Republican ranks consists in the grow- 
ing belief that the dominant element in 
that party has of late shown a disposi- 
tion to sacrifice principle to political ex- 
pediency, and even to shape legislation 
to subserve private interests. 

Both Mr. Roosevert and Mr. Tarr 
have had, and still have, the public con- 
fidence in a far greater degree than 
either Mr. Atpricu or Mr. Cannon. 
But the President shows a tender re- 
gard for the two gentlemen last named. 
Since they represent the majority, he 
could hardly ignore or antagonize them. 

But in the end, if the Republican 
party is to maintain itself in power, it 
will have to break from the elements 
that now dominate it in Congress. It is 
useless for the President to deplore ex- 
isting dissensions. They will not disap- 
pear while the cause for them remains. 
And the people are getting a pretty 
clear idea of the steps essential to bring 
this truth home to those most vitally 
concerned. 


PRESIDENT TAFT IMPATIENT TO 
PASS LEGISLATION. 


BL VIDENTLY political considerations 
will impel the party leaders to 


pass the postal savings bank bill. Mr. 
Tart seems to be very much in earnest 
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about it, although many others of equal 
authority in economic matters oppose 
the measure. In fact, it does not seem 
to be denied that the scheme is un- 
sound from an economic standpoint, but 
it is defended on the ground that the 
West and South demand it. 

Probably, if Mr. Tarr were not so 
impatient to get his legislative pro- 
gramme through, it might be wise to 
wait awhile and have this matter dis- 
cussed before the public. Surely, the 
friends of a postal savings bank are not 
afraid to go before the people on this 
issue. And it can hardly be said that 
the proposed enactment of a postal sav- 
ings bank law was an issue in the last 
national campaign. 

The people should be allowed a delib- 
erate voice in such an important change 
of government policy, and opportunity 
should be given for full and free dis- 
cussion before the law is passed. 

This country has already suffered 
enough from legislation not economic- 
ally sound and from laws hastily passed. 

The inefficiency of the postal sav- 
ings bank was strikingly shown in an 
address made last summer before the 


“Minnesota Bankers’ Association by Hon. 


Georce E. Roserts, former Director 
of the Mint, and now president of the 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago. 
Mr. Roserts said: 

“These banks [the mutual savings 
banks of New York and New England} 
are now paying three and one-half and 
four per cent. The postal savings bank 
is to pay two per cent.; so that to 
whatever extent the postal bank attracts 
deposits from other banks, its patrons 
will suffer a loss of one and one-half 
to two per cent. annually. This is a 
definite and in the aggregate very seri- 
ous loss which the postal savings bank 
would impose upon the very class of 
people whom it is desired to protect and 
benefit. 

“The savings banks of New York 
hold nearly a billion and a half dollars 
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of deposits—or more than the savings 
banks of any foreign country excepting 
Germany. If the savings banks of New 
York State were all to go out of busi- 
ness and turn their deposits over to the 
proposed postal savings bank, the de- 
positors would lose over $25,000,000 a 
year by the shrinkage in the earnings 
of their deposits. And that is more 
than twenty-five times as much as the 
total of all the losses to savings de- 
positors in New York State in the last 
thirty years.” 

We think this is strong testimony in 
behalf of the position taken by this 
MaGazine, namely, that the people 
themselves, through their State legis- 
latures, can provide the most efficient 
means of caring for savings deposits. 

The address of Mr. Roserts, from 
which we have quoted, has been repub- 
lished, and should be read by every 
voter. It is not merely a convincing 
argument against postal savings banks, 
but is one of the soundest and ablest 
discussions of a public question that we 
have ever seen. 


POPULARITY OF THE POSTAL 
SAVINGS BANKS. 


HE popularity of the postal sav- 
ings bank idea doubtless arose 
from the neglect of some of the States 
to provide adequate facilities for safely 


caring for the people’s savings. Such 
provision has been made in New York 
and New England through a system of 
mutual savings banks, where. all the 
profits go to the depositors. In other 
words, these banks have no stockholders 
among whom the profits are to be di- 
vided, but all the earnings, after paying 
expenses, go to the depositors, except 
the amount necessary to be set aside as 
a surplus fund to protect the banks 
against possible depreciation of assets. 
These mutual savings banks have piled 
up large deposit totals, have paid 


usually from three and one-half to four 
per cent. in dividends to their deposit- 
ors, and have established a record for 
safety unsurpassed, perhaps, by bank- 
ing institutions anywhere. 

But for some reason—probably for 
several reasons—the mutual savings 
bank system has not thrived: west of the 
Alleghenies. This has not been entire- 
ly attributable to a lack of legal enact- 
ments providing for their introduction. 
Wisconsin has an excellent mutual sav- 
ings bank law, but only one or two of 
such banks in operation. The explana- 
tion of this fact must be that some other 
class of institutions meets the needs of 
those who have money to deposit. In 
Michigan, a mixed system of savings 
and commercial banks has worked very 
successfully. The savings deposits are 
kept separate and invested in high- 
grade securities. Had all the States, 
not having mutual savings banks, pro- 
vided for similar institutions, the de- 
mand for postal savings banks would 
probably have never reached its pres- 
ent proportions. Nor has the National 
Banking Act made any provision for the 
handling of savings deposits. In fact, 
the “savings departments” which in re- 
cent years have become prominent feat- 
ures of many of the national banks are 
not recognized in the National Banking 
Act at all. The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency has ruled that while there is noth- 
ing in the Act permitting them, there 
is, on the other hand, nothing prohibit- 
ing them. The savings deposits in na- 
tional banks have no special safeguards 
thrown around them under the law— 
they are on the same footing as the 
other deposits. 

In a recent article by Professor 
Spracur, of Harvard University, a 
strong plea is made for a legal recogni- 
tion and regulation of the savings de- 
partments of national banks. He points 
out that while the prohibition of loans 
on real estate, made in the National 
Bank Act, is quite proper as applied to 
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commercial banks, no good reason exists 
for making this restriction applicable to 
the investment of savings deposits. And, 
he holds, that if the national banks were 
allowed to invest their savings deposits 
in mortgages on local real estate it would 
not only form a safe means of invest- 
ment, but would keep the money at home 
and would relieve the banks of the neces- 
sity they are now under of periodically 
sending their idle funds to New York 
where they become available for Stock 
Exchange operations. This sending of 
out-of-town balances to New York in 
such large amounts tends to depress in- 
terest rates, thus inviting speculation, 
and also makes the exportation of gold 
easier. On the other hand, when these 
out-of-town bank funds are needed at 
home, their return not infrequently 
causes the New York banks great incon- 
venience, and in a time of panic greatly 
aggravates the existing distress. 
Although the population, commerce 
and wealth of the country have enor- 
mously increased since the enactment of 
the National Banking Law, Congress 
has been slow to make any alterations in 
the law such as would have made it bet- 
ter adapted to changed conditions and 
that might have prevented, to a consid- 
erable extent, the encroachment of the 
State banks and trust companies on the 
business of the national banks. Except 
the note-issuing functions, holding of 
Government deposits and the power of 
carrying reserves (in reserve cities) for 
other national banks, these institutions 
have no advantage over the State banks 
or trust companies. The State banks 
may lend on real estate, in most cases, 
and have other privileges denied to the 
national banks, while the trust compa- 
nies have a remarkable latitude in their 
operations, a fact which has gained for 
them the title of the “department 
stores” of banking. To lessen the com- 
petition of the State banks and trust 
companies, the national banks may be 
expected before long to seek an exten- 
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sion of their privileges. Theoretically, 
there are some sound reasons for 
separating savings and commercial 
banks, and in favor of confining trust 
companies to fiduciary operations pure- 
ly. In practice, however, the tendency 
seems to be in the other direction—to 
unite commercial, savings and trust 
company functions in a single institu- 
tion. An example of this is seen in Lon- 
don, where several of the great joint- 
stock banks announce their readiness 
to execute trusts, and in Canada, where 
the chartered banks receive savings de- 
posits, and a still more striking illus- 
tration of the tendency is afforded by 
the remarkable growth of trust compa- 
nies in the United States. 


INCREASED INTEREST IN CUR- 
RENCY AND BANKING TOPICS. 


S the time approaches for the Na- 
tional Monetary Commission to 
make its report, interest in the future 
course of banking and financial legisla- 
tion becomes greater. The recent his- 
tory of such legislation in the United 
States reveals some marked peculiari- 
ties. Since the time of ALEXANDER 
Hamitton and ALBertT GALLATIN most 
of the banking and currency laws have 
either reflected popular prejudices or 
they have been devised under the pres- 
sure of necessity. Nothing like a sci- 
entific revision of these laws has been 
made or hardly attempted for over a 
generation, at least. Japan, Canada, 
Mexico ‘and the European nations have 
discarded ideas to which we still cling 
with something of superstitious venera- 
tion, although in nearly every other re- 
spect we are abreast of the world’s 
progress or ahead of it. The difficulty 
of securing sound legislation on these 
important subjects is greater in the 
United States than in any of the coun- 
tries named, for several reasons. In 
the first place, these countries, with a 
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few exceptions, are much smaller, and 
public opinion can be more readily con- 
centrated than is possible in the United 
States. And, in the second place, some 
of these countries have a semi-autocratic 
form of government where new laws 
may be passed largely upon the initia- 
tive of the executive, as witness the 
ease with which monetary reforms were 
carried out in Russia by Witte and in 
Mexico by Limantour. But in a coun- 
try ruled by public opinion, education 
must precede right legislative action 
upon these matters. There will not be 
really sound and scientific banking and 
currency legislation until business men 
and the people generally come to un- 
derstand the principles involved and 
demand their adoption. Bankers in 
their State and national associations 
have been debating these topics for the 
last fifteen years, and a considerable 
change in their views has resulted, par- 
ticularly with regard to the method of 
securing bank notes. But the bankers 
do not, by any means, constitute a ma- 
jority of the voters, and no substantial 
advance can be made toward securing a 
betterment of the banking and currency 
systems until this debate shall have be- 
come general. This may be expected as 
an outcome of the work now being done 
by the Monetary Commission. 


A SOUND CURRENCY AND BANK- 
ING SYSTEM AS A POLITICAL 
ASSET. 


Party leaders seem slow in realiz- 

ing the value of a sound banking 
and currency system as a political asset. 
They appear fearful that any new bank- 
ing laws may be attacked as favoring 
the banks, but are not so quick to real- 
ize that if the banking and currency 
laws were thé best that experts could 
devise, the business of the country 
would be carried on with greater secur- 
ity, the prosperity of the people en- 


hanced, and the disasters of panics 
greatly mitigated. A panic, of course, 
may be due to a number of things—to 
war or rumors of war, to crop failures, 
catastrophes, etc.; but whatever the 
cause, the party in power at the time 
will be held responsible for it to some 
extent in the minds of the voters. Our 
financial panics are greatly aggravated, 
if not directly engendered, by causes 
well known and easily removable. When 
the political leaders come to understand 
this, and to apply the proper remedy 
courageously, they will not only confer 
a benefit upon all business interests, but 
they will have acquired one of the most 
valuable political assets that a political 
party can possibly have, namely, the en- 
actment of legislation based upon study 
and experience, with the consequent 
prosperity of all classes, so far as that 
prosperity can be in any way affected 
by acts of Congress. 


THE ROOT OF THE CURRENCY 
AND BANKING PROBLEM. 


"THE trouble with most of the sug- 

gestions for banking and currency 
reform, and with most of the legisla- 
tion, is that symptoms only are treated 
while the root of the disease remains: 
untouched. Secretary MacVeraau real- 
ized this when he said in his last An- 
nual Report, “At present we have 
neither an adjustable currency nor 
trustworthy surplus reserves, two abso- 
lutely essential features of any banking 
system upon which the finances and the 
commerce of this great nation can se- 
curely rest. To‘secure these essentials 
—to speak of no others—the looked- 
for reform must deal with fundament- 
als.” 

The “reserve” of a bank includes not 
merely the money it keeps to meet day- 
to-day requirements, nor even to sup- 
ply exceptional demands, but the term 
is used to define the money held as a 
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basis for the credits which a bank 
grants. For cashing the checks drawn 
upon it, a bank may as well pay out one 
kind of currency as another—gold, sil- 
ver, greenbacks, or bank notes. Conse- 
quently, the bank need feel no concern 
as to what kind of cash it keeps on 
hand for this purpose, so long as it is 
acceptable to its depositors. 

But the reserve held against its ex- 
tended credits is a very different mat- 
ter. 

Bankers, of course, understand that 
the term “deposits” is a very elastic 
one. It does not represent alone the 
money which a depositor places in his 
bank, but embraces checks and other 
titles to money, and in large part rep- 
resents credits obtained by borrowing. 
A farmer or merchant discounts his 
note at a bank and has the proceeds 
placed to his credit, and this credit be- 
comes a “deposit.” Not only must the 
bank set aside a “reserve” of cash to 
meet the checks drawn against these 
credits, but in order that the credits may 
not become unduly expanded there must 
be some restraint upon them. This re- 
straint, so far as the bank is concerned, 
consists in its reserve; and so far as the 
borrower is concerned, will be governed, 
at least in part, by the rate of discount 
charged by the bank. The ability of 
the banks to furnish adequate loaning 
facilities will depend upon the state of 
their reserves; their ability to check in- 
flation or over-expansion of credit de- 
pends upon the same factor. An im- 
portation of gold, or an increase in pro- 
duction, tends to increase the reserve 
money in the banks and to add to their 
ability to make loans, and the exporta- 
tion of gold should have the contrary 
effect. That it does not do so, under 
present conditions, constitutes one of 
the fundamental defects of the Ameri- 
can currency and banking system. If 
our bank notes and our bank credits 
called “deposits” were based upon gold 
alone, the exportation of gold would 


reduce the basis of such credits and 
tend to check expansion. The banks 
would be compelled to reduce their 
credits, and discount rates would rise. 
In addition to the gold available for 
use as bank reserves, we have in the 
United States over $500,000,000 of sil- 
ver and $346,000,000 of greenbacks, or 
more than $846,000,000 in all of money 
other than gold, which under the law 
may be used as bank reserves. And in 
addition there is nearly $700,000,000 of 
national bank notes which may be used, 
and is used, to a considerable extent, as 
reserve by State banks and trust com- 


panies. And this total of $1,546,000,- 


000 of available reserve money other 
than gold never grows less. 
practically stationary in good times and 


It remains 


bad times. Whether the demands for 
currency and credits be great or small, 
this element of our currency remains 
practically fixed. The national bank 
notes do, indeed, increase, but they do 
not decrease as they should with a 
lessened need for them, while the legal- 
tender notes and the silver dollars re- 
main invariable in amount. 

The fundamental problem of banking 
and currency reform in this country con- 
sists in tying our bank credits to the 
world’s exchanges; in other words, 
these credits must be based upon gold. 

As has been shown, the money basis 
for these credits at present is gold, sil- 
ver, legal-tender notes, and even bank 
notes. The $667,000,000 of national 
bank notes outstanding (and some 
$500,000,000 additional that may be 
issued in emergencies), are issued with- 
out any legal requirement as to a re- 
serve of any kind (except a five per 
cent. redemption fund). They are 
based upon United States bonds (the 
emergency currency may be based upon 
other bonds and on commercial paper) 
The banks, therefore, may increase 
their note issues without adding to their 
reserves, and as our recent financial his- 
tory has shown, they may add largely to 
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the volume of their circulating notes in 
the face of a large net loss of gold by 
export. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE RESERVE 
BANKS. 


WHILE the causes of panics in the 

United States may be numerous 
and remote, the feature of them with 
which we are all familiar is the incon- 
venience experienced by the reserve 
banks in meeting the demands made 
upon them. Their attempts to supply 
the abnormal demands for cash results 
in a sacrifice of securities, the calling of 
loans to merchants, manufacturers and 
others, greatly intensifying the distress. 
If these demands could be diminished, 
or the means of meeting them increased, 
the severity of panics could be much 
lessened. Were the banks of all the re- 
serve cities united in some form of or- 
ganization—through their clearing 
houses or otherwise—they might come 
gradually to codperate rather than to 
pull in opposite directions, as they. do 
now. A better understanding all 
around would tend to remove distrust 
and afford a basis for mutual confidence 
and assistance. A lessening of the de- 
mand for currency in time of panic on 
the part of the banks would be the re- 
sult of an organization of this kind if 
formed on practicable lines. 

The present means of meeting ex- 
ceptional demands for currency might 
be improved by permitting the reserve 
city banks to issue notes based upon 
their general credit, and a coin reserve; 
that is, secured as deposits are now, 
with the addition of a safety fund for 
redeeming the notes in case of de- 
ficiency of assets of a failed bank. 
Notes have been so issued by the banks 
of Canada for many years, these notes 
being a preferred lien on the bank’s 
assets. The safety fund has remained 
intact. If the reserve banks could issue 
their credit notes to meet these ab- 


normal demands for cash, they could 
do so, perhaps, without enlarging their 
cash reserves. Since they hold a re- 
serve against the deposits of out-of- 
town banks, these same reserves would 
protect the notes In other 
words, the deposits of out-of-town 
banks would be changed, temporarily, 
into bank notes, and when the excep- 
tional demand for currency was over, 
the notes would be returned to the re- 
serve city banks and again become a 
deposit. Such a use of credit bank notes 
would be serviceable in meeting the sea- 
sonal demands for an increased amount 
of currency, as the experience of Can- 
ada has well illustrated. But these 
notes would not serve where the out-of- 
town banks wished to procure a form of 
money that would add to their own re- 
serves, nor could they be used to prop 


The 


issue of notes of this character presup- 


issued. 


the fortunes of a failing bank. 


poses the existence of some adequate 
machinery for their daily redemption in 
gold through the clearings. 

Experience would seem to indicate 
that the reserve city banks, taken as a 
whole, are imperfectly equipped for 
performing the duties they have as- 
sumed. They have, perhaps, given more 
attention to building up large deposit 
totals than they have to the strength- 
ening of their reserves and the increase 
of their capital. The obvious lesson of 
our recent financial panics has been the 
necessity of enlarging the capital and 
reserves of the reserve city banks—the 
banks of the central reserve cities espe- 
cially. Fewer, stronger banks in these 
cities might mean diminished profits to 
the banks, but would certainly mean, 
also, greater stability in banking condi- 
tions. If the reserve banks do not real- 
ize that they have a semi-public duty to 


perform, they may expect to see the 
sentiment grow in favor of a central 


institution of some kind. 
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BANK GUARANTY IN OKLAHOMA 
TENDS TO INCREASE DEPOSITS. 
From the following figures furnished 

by State Bank Commissioner A. M. 
Young, it will be seen that the guaranty 
of deposits in State banks in Oklahoma 
has had the effect of largely increasing 
the deposits in the State institutions, 
and that the national banks are not 
holding their own: 


United States and twice discarded. 

Were any financial expert beginning 
as ALEXANDER Hami ton did to devise 
a new banking system for the United 
States, he would probably recommend a 
central bank; but we now have experi- 
ence that Hamitron lacked. We have 
seen that either in our institutions or in 
the temper of the people there is some- 
thing inconsistent with the harmonious 


The Oklahoma Guaranty Law went into effect February 14, 1908, since which time 


205 State Banks have been chartered. 
mating $8,000,000.00. 


Individual deposits in State banks, February 29, 1908 

Individual deposits in national banks, February 14, 1908 

in State banks, January 31, 1910 

Individual deposits in national banks, January 31, 1910 

Gain in State bank deposits since the Guaranty law went into effect 
Gain in national bank deposits for the same length of time 
Capital stock of State banks, February 29, 1908....................000. 
Capital stock of national banks, February 14, 1908 
Capital stock of State banks, January 31, 1910 


Individual deposits 


National banks converting had deposits approxi- 


$18,032,254.91 
38,298,247.07 
49,928,744.04 
43,112,042.91 
31,896,459.13 
4,813,795.84 
5,833,216.65 
12,215,350.00 

- 10,679,800.00 


Czpital stock of national banks, January 31, 


Number of State banks, February 29, 1908 
of national banks, February 14, 1908 
Number of State banks, January 31, 1910 


Number 


Number of national banks, January 31, 


Average reserve held by State banks, January 31, 1910 
There have been three national and three State bank failures since the law went into 


effect. 


The doors of the State banks were never closed. 
have converted and liquidated since the guaranty law went into effect. 


Ninety-three national banks 
Four State 


banks have converted to national banks since the guaranty law went into effect. 


The guaranty law seems to be a good 
deposit-getter, whatever may be its 
other defects. 


A CENTRAL BANK. 


CENTRAL bank has much to rec- 
ommend it. Nearly every great 
nation of Europe has such an institution 
in successful operation. So has Japan, 
and in Mexico and Canada there are a 
few large banks with branches. The 
strongest argument in favor of a central 
bank is that the experience of other na- 
tions seems to have demonstrated the 
fact that such an institution performs 
an excellent service in issuing the cur- 
rency and in imposing wholesome regu- 
lations upon banking and commerce. 
The strongest argument against it is 
that it has been twice tried in the 


working of a central bank. If this be 
prejudice or ignorance, time and educa- 
tion may work a cure. But a central 
bank, if organized now, would have to 
reckon with this spirit of antagonism 
that would not be long in developing. 

The experience of other nations does 
not, in this respect, form a wholly re- 
liable guide. Differences in size, popu- 
lation, and in banking and other condi- 
tions may make a central bank better 
suited to their needs than it would be 
to ours. However, could a central bank 
be properly organized and managed, 
and could it escape political hostility, it 
might become as beneficent an institu- 
tion as the Bank of France. 

The alternative to a central bank will 
probably be found in the direction 
pointed out above—the improvement in 
the organization of the reserve city 
banks. 
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By William Henry Smith. 


"THE bureau of the Comptroller of 

the Currency is more intimately 
connected with the banking interests of 
the country than any of the other bu- 
reaus of the Treasury Department. It 
was not created when the Department 
was established in 1789, but was born 
of the occasion; it grew out of circum- 
stances and the necessities of the gov- 
ernment and of the people. When a 
great war was precipitated on the coun- 
try in 1861 it found the federal admin- 
istration with an empty treasury and a 
depreciated credit; its arsenals were 
empty and its armories stripped of all 
they ought to have contained; it had 
neither an army nor a navy, what few 
ships it did have were scattered to the 
farthest seas; it has to improvise an 
army, seek men to command it; to or- 
ganize a commissariat and a medical 
service; it had to purchase or build 
ships of war; when the army was im- 
provised it had to arm and equip and 
pay it, and for all these multitudinous 
calls for the expenditure of huge sums 
of money, it had neither money nor 
credit. 

To raise money it had to sell its 
bonds, and to sell bonds it had to offer 
special inducements. Then, too, the cur- 
rency of the country was demoralized. 
We had been passing through an era of 
“wild-cat”’ currency. In the States re- 
maining loyal to the Union there were 
about twelve hundred banks organized 
under the laws of the various States. 
With the exception of possibly a dozen 
of these the bills issued by the banks of 
one State would not circulate in any 
other State, and in the case of a ma- 
jority of the banks their bills would 
not circulate in the State of issue ex- 
cept at a discount. The necessities of 
the government, and of trade and com- 
merce and of the people combined in 
the demand for some more uniform and 
stable currency, and out of these cir- 
cumstances, after much wrangling, the 
national banking system was born. 

To find a market for its bonds the 


government, as has been said, was com- 
pelled to offer some inducements, and 
among those inducements was to make 
them the basis of a currency issue. This 
would accomplish two things, sell the 
bonds and give the country a uniform 
and stable currency, this meeting the 
necessities of the government and of the 
people at one and the same time. Un- 
der the plan the government was to be- 
come, in a manner, the guarantor of the 
notes to be issued by the banks or asso- 
ciations accepting the terms of the pro- 
posed banking law. If the government 
was to become the guarantor of the 
notes, it must exercise a supervision 
over the banks, at least to some extent, 
and out of this circumstance came the 
office of Comptroller of the Currency. 


OrFrice or CoMPTROLLER CREATED. 


The first act authorizing the estab- 
lishment of national banks was rather 
a crude affair, and was wholly repealed 
the next year and what is known as 
the act of 1864 was passed in its place. 

The act of 1863 provided for the 
appointment of a Comptroller, and to 
some extent defined his duties and 
powers. At that time Salmon P. Chase 
was Secretary of the Treasury, and as 
the Comptroller was to be appointed on 
his recommendation, he went to the 
West to find the man. He found him in 
Hugh McCulloch, at that time presi- 
dent of the Bank of the State of In- 
diana, one of the few sound financial 
institutions of the country. When it 
was first proposed to establish a na- 
tional banking system, Mr. McCulloch 
opposed it, believing the banking busi- 
ness should be left to the care and regu- 
lation of the various States, but as the 
war continued and the financial stress 
became greater, he changed his views, 
but it is not known whether Secretary 
Chase was informed of this change of 
views. He had no personal acquaint- 
ance with the Secretary and had never 
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met him at the time the responsible 
position was offered him. 

Secretary Chase made no mistake 
when he induced Mr. McCulloch to ac- 
cept the new and trying position. He 
was thoroughly versed in banking busi- 
ness, having an experience of more than 
a quarter of a century, a man of sound 
financial views and a thorough student 
of the systems in this and other coun- 
tries. 

To write a history of the bureau of 
the Comptroller of the Currency is al- 
most to write the history of the origin, 
growth and development of the national 
banking system. Of its origin out of 
the necessities of the Government to 
find a market for its bonds, and of the 
necessities of the people in need of a 
uniform and stable currency with which 
to transact their business, I have al- 
ready spoken. Its growth was slow at 
first, owing to a want of confidence of 
capitalists and bankers in the per- 
manency of the system, many regard- 
ing it as a mere temporary expedient, 
which would eventually be wrecked on 
the rock which destroyed the old United 
States Bank. But after a time it began 
to grow in favor with the people, as 
the currency supplied was found to be 
received everywhere without question, 
and then banks rapidly multiplied until 
now their circulation amounts to $666,- 
505,012. 

Mr. McCulloch had an onerous task 
on his hands when he took the office 
of Comptroller. The whole machinery 
of the office had to be organized, forms 
prepared for applications for charters 
or certificates, designs for the new notes 
be made, and the whole details of or- 
ganization of the banks worked out in 
advance of granting certificates. As to 
the organization of his official force he 
made it a condition to his acceptance of 
the position that he should have full 
control and be permitted to make his 
own selection for all subordinate 
places. On this point in his most in- 
teresting volume of “Men and Mea- 
sures of Half a Century,” he says: 
“In the selection of clerks my habit 
was to be governed by the appearance 
and manners of the applicant rather 
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than by the recommendations they pre- 
sented.” 


MIstrust OF THE NATIONAL BANKING 
SysTEM. 


Applications for permission to or- 
ganize under the act and begin busi- 
ness were slow in coming in, and dur- 
ing the year 1863 only one or two were 
organized in the East, and a few in the 
West. Comptroller McCulloch, in his 
book already mentioned, says there were 
four causes for the unwillingness of the 
State banks to organize under the new 
system: 

First. The apprehension that the 
national system might prove to be a 
repetition of the free bank system of 
the West, which had been a disreputable 
failure. 

Second. The opinion that in becom- 
ing national banks, and issuing notes 
secured by Government bonds, their in- 
terests would be so identified with the 
interests of the Government, their credit 
so dependent upon, so interwoven with, 
the public credit, that they would be 
ruined if the integrity of the Union 
should not be preserved. 

Third. The danger of hostile legis- 
lation by Congress, or the annoyances 
to which they might be exposed by Con- 
gressional interference with their busi- 
ness for partisan purposes. 

Fourth. The requirement that in 
order to become national banks they 
must relinquish the names to which 
they had become attached, and be known 
by numerals. 

He says he found little difficulty in 
overcoming the first three objections, 
but the fourth was insurmountable, and 
he at last won Secretary Chase’s con- 
sent to do away with the numeral fea- 
ture and permit the banks to retain 
their old names. When that consent 
was finally given the new system felt 
a mighty impetus, and within less than 
two years the State banks were super- 
seded by the national and the old notes 
withdrawn from circulation their place 
being taken by the new ones issued 
under the auspices of the Government. 

Mr. McCulloch was not very friendly 
to the establishment of new banks, his 
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object being to induce the capital al- 
ready invested in banking to enter the 
national system, and to that end he 
bent all his influence with established 
banks. At that time he thought there 
was enough banking capital already in- 
vested to meet the wants of the country, 
evidently not anticipating the great up- 
ward bound of the country which fol- 
lowed immediately on the conclusion of 
the war. In his report for 1864, he 
said: 

“It is perhaps to be regretted that 
so many new banks have been organized 
in States where, before the passage of 
this Act, there was no deficiency of 
banking capital.” And again: “For 
the double purpose, therefore, of keep- 
ing down the national circulation as 
far as it has seemed possible to do it, 
consistently with the establishment of 
the system throughout the country, and 
preventing an issue of banking capital 
that might hereafter be instrumental in 
keeping up the inflation, and retarding 
the resumption of specie payments, or 
prove unprofitable to its owners, I have 
felt it to be my duty to discourage in 


many instances the organization of new 
banks, and in more instances to refuse 
my sanction to the increase of capital 
of those already organized.” 


An ABLE COMPTROLLER. 


It must be remembered that Mr. Mc- 
Culloch was not in favor of the sys- 
tem when the matter was first broached, 
and was wedded to the belief that banks 
should be under State control rather 
than national, and that he had been 
trained up in a financial institution that 
was famed for its conservatism. He 
had also come from a State that 
had suffered greatly from inflation of 
the currency through the medium of 
the “wild-cat” or free banking system. 
Then, too, as to the rapid growth of 
the country he was a sort of pessimist. 
But just at the time when this report 
was written, matters did not wear a 
very roseate hue for the nation. The 
war was still going on, and apparently 
the end was not near. Sheridan had, it 
is true, routed the enemy in the Valley, 
and Sherman had taken Atlanta, but 


Lee was a lion at bay in front of Rich- 
mond, and until Lee was crushed, the 
conflict would go on, and he may be 
pardoned for any gloomy view he might 
have entertained. Mr. Lincoln seems 
to have been about the only one who 
never lost hope during that awful 
struggle. 

In December, 1863, just as the sys- 
tem was getting under way, Mr. Mc- 
Culloch addressed a letter to the new 
banks, which is replete with sound 
banking principles, and it would be well 
if it were carefully conned by every 
one who engages in the banking busi- 
ness and the rules he laid down be im- 
plicity followed.* Were they made 
the rule as to the conduct of business, 
we would never hear of a bank failure. 
So sound are the maxims he lays down 
that I feel strongly tempted to incor- 
porate them as a part of the history 
of the Comptroller’s bureau. It is safe 
to say that nothing sounder or better 
has ever emanated from any government 
financial servant. They were sound 
rules in 1863, and they are sound to- 
day, and will be sound as long as bank- 
ing is conducted. Had they been uni- 
versally observed the panic of ten years 
later, and that of 1893 would not have 
closed the doors of a single national 
bank in the country. 

Mr. McCulloch was of the conviction 
that it was this letter which a month 
or two later influenced Mr. Lincoln to 
invite him into his cabinet as the head 
of the Treasury Department, where for 
four years he had the oversight of the 
bureau he had organized, and which 
has been so admirably conducted by 
those who have succeeded him. Whe- 
ther his conviction be true or not, the 
whole country long ago agreed that in 
choosing Mr. McCulloch for the head of 
his financial department the Great 
President made no mistake. 

Some bankers may have regarded 
Comptroller McCulloch’s letter as an 
impertinent intermeddling in attempt- 
ing to tell them how they should con- 
duct their business. But he was within 


*See ‘‘Modern Banking Methods,”’ by A, R, 
Barrett, p. 305. 
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his legitimate rights as Comptroller. 
First, he was a banker of long experi- 
ence and had a natural and laudable 
pride in seeing a business with which he 
had so long been honorably identified 
conducted successfully throughout the 
country; second, he had been among the 
last to give his adherence to the new 
system, and was endeavoring to or- 
ganize it on a successful basis, and if 
the banks were not successful it would 
reflect on his ability; third, as Comp- 
troller he had a supervisory care over 
the banks, and it was his duty to see 
that they did not impair their capital 
by making injudicious loans or by ex- 
travagance in conducting their busi- 
ness. 


System Not ExpectTep To 
SURVIVE. 


NEw 


It is probable that Mr. McCulloch, 
like a great many others, thought the 
new system would be only temporary, 
and that a time would come when the 
country would return to banking under 
State laws, but while it lasted he was 


anxious it should be conducted honestly, 
and thereby aid the Government in its 
struggle for the maintenance of the 
Union. Years afterward, in his volume 
of reminiscences in speaking of the 
suggestion for a strong central bank, he 
said: “What the United States needs 
to-day, and what it will need still more 
when the national banking system shall 
cease to exist, is a national bank with 
capital enough to enable it to act as 
a regulator of the rates of interest, 
and consequently to a large extent of 
business.” This shows that more than 
twenty-five years after the system was 
organized he expected the day would 
come when it would cease to exist. In 
his report in 1863, he said that govern- 
ments should not be bankers; that none 
has existed which could be safely 
trusted with the privilege of perma- 
nently issuing its own notes as money; 
that the judgment of the world was 
against it as a permanent policy; that 
it was perilous to official probity and to 
free elections. He _ discussed this 
phase of the subject at some length. 
Of course, his reference was primarily 
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to the issue of notes, such as the legal 
tenders, directly by the Government, 
but he evidently had in mind certain 
dangers he conceived would be en- 
countered even by Government supervi- 
sion of the banking business, for he 
several times, during his administration 
both as Comptroller and as Secretary, 
cautioned the country as to the danger 
of banks becoming a political factor. 

At the time he made this report, there 
were but few national banks in opera- 
tion, but he felt called upon to say 
that the currency of the country was 
already too much expanded, and that 
it would be a calamity if the national 
banks should increase that expansion. 

A little later his reports show that 
he had changed his views somewhat, 
and he says in one of his reports: “It 
is indispensable for the financial suc- 
cess of the treasury that the currency 
of the country should be under the con- 
trol of the Government,” and to more 
completely place it under such control 
he urged legislation hostile to the con- 
tinuance of the State banks, and re- 
commended a tax on their circulation. 
By this time he wanted to force the 
State banks to come in under the na- 
tional system. But he was still afraid 
of political influences and urged on 
Congress and the Secretary of the 
Treasury that it would be better to re- 
move the office of the Comptroller to 
Philadelphia or New York to free it 
from all danger of political influences. 
To show how greatly his views had 
changed a passage from his report in 
1866 as Secretary of the Treasury may 
be quoted at this point. He said: 
“The establishment of the national 
banking system is one of the great com- 
pensations of the war—one of the great 
achievements of this remarkable pe- 
riod.” 

In 1862 he was strongly opposed to 
such a system, holding it would be sub- 
versive of true banking principles. In 
1863, he reluctantly gave way to the 
necessities of the times, and undertook 
the work of organizing the new system. 
Before that year was out, he was fear- 
ful that the currency would be too 
greatly expanded, but within a few 
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months admitted his fears had been 
groundless, and only a short time after- 
ward characterized the system as one 
of the great achievements of the age. 


Some CLever THEFTs. 


The services of Mr. McCulloch as 
Comptroller were during the formative 
period of the bureau, and of the entire 
national banking system. It was ascer- 
tained during the summer of 1864, while 
Mr. McCulloch was still Comptroller, 
that packages of notes intended for 
banks in one of the Western States 
were found short one sheet of four 
notes. It was certain the notes were 
abstracted by some employe in the of- 
fice of the Comptroller, and measures 
were taken to discover the guilty party, 
but all efforts failed, and the abstrac- 
tions ceased for nearly a year. In De- 
cember, 1865, a whole package contain- 
ing $4500 in $50 and $100 bills of the 
National City Bank of Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, was taken. These notes had 
not been signed by the president and 
cashier of the banks for which they were 
intended. The thief clumsily signed 
fictitious names as president and cashier, 
and the notes were circulated. So cun- 
ningly was the work of abstraction per- 
formed that all efforts to discover the 
thief failed, but the stealing again 
stopped until in May, 1867, when a 
package containing $50 and $100 notes 
to the amount of $12,000, intended for 
the First National Bank of Jersey City 
was taken. A colored messenger was 
then arrested, and after long delay 
placed on trial, the indictment charg- 
ing him with stealing money, but as the 
notes were not money until they were 
properly signed by the officers of the 
bank, a shrewd lawyer secured his ac- 
quittal. 


H. R. Hursurp’s ADMINISTRATION. 


Freeman Clarke succeeded Mr. Mc- 
Culloch as Comptroller and served for 
about two years, when in 1867 Mr. 
H. R. Hulburd took the office, with 
John Jay Knox as Deputy Comptroller. 
By this time great trouble had been ex- 
perienced in the matter of redeeming 


the notes of national banks that had 
failed. Mr. Clarke called attention to 
this matter and urged the establishment 
of a central redemption agency in New 
York. The matter was discussed at va- 
rious times. Mr. Hulburd was particu- 
larly urgent on this point. He pointed 
out that banks in New York and other 
financial centers were offering interest 
to country banks on deposits made with 
them, thus creating. a dangerous ac- 
cumulation of currency in New York. 
Under the law as it existed then a na- 
tional bank, by a vote of its stockhold- 
ers, could go out of business without 
making any effort to retire its circula- 
tion. It would leave its deposit of 
bonds with the Treasurer, draw interest 
on them and let the notes circulate with- 
out being under control of the Govern- 
ment. He suggested the establishment 
of a bank in New York city with a cap- 
ital of from ten to fifteen millions, 
which should redeem the notes of all 
national banks. Finally, a redemption 
agency was established in Washington 
under the Comptroller of the Currency. 
Under the administration of Mr. 
Clarke, there was, for a period a con- 
traction, owing to his refusal to grant 
circulation to converted State banks un- 
til their old currency was called in, but 
the contraction was only temporary. 


NationaL Bank CurreNcy CHAM- 
PIONED BY New CoMPTROLLER. 


While Mr. Hulburd was Comptroller 
a contention sprung up among the peo- 
ple in favor of doing away with the na- 
tional bank currency and substituting 
legal tenders. This contention Mr. 
Hulburd ably combated, showing that 
the argument of economy advanced by 
the advocates of the new idea was 
not tenable. The advocates for the legal 
tender substitution argued that with 
the new legal tenders the Government 
could redeem a large part of its interest- 
bearing debt and thus effect a saving. 
Mr. Hulburd showed that the tax paid 
by the banks to the Government very 
nearly equalled the amount the govern- 
ment paid in the way of interest to the 
banks on the bonds deposited by them 
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to secure circulation. He also showed 
that the small difference between the 
amount paid as interest and the amount 
recouped by taxation was more than 
made up by the many millions of legal 
tenders held by the banks, the same 
as a loan to the Government of that 
amount without interest. 

Comptroller Hulburd made another 
suggestion that was to relieve the banks 
in case of a money stringency, and that 
was to keep in the Treasury a certain 
portion of the legal-tender notes and 
in times of stringency issue them to 
banks on a deposit of Government 
bonds. He favored a withdrawal of 
the legal tenders, and a repeal of the 
limit on national bank circulation. 

There was some friction between 
Congress and the Comptroller. 


developed that there was inequality in 
the distribution of circulation, and that 
in centers where notes were needed, 
there were not enough to supply the de- 
mand, while in other sections there was 
a surplus. It was claimed by some Cong- 
ressmen that the Comptroller had given 


a wrong construction to the provisions 
of the law, while that officer contended 
he had followed the law to the letter, 
and had previously called attention to 
the necessity of a change so as to permit 
a better and more equal distribution. 
At last, in 1870, an increase of circu- 
lation was allowed. 

Altogether, Mr. Hulburd administered 
his office with ability, and gave general 
satisfaction. In 1872, when he re- 
linquished his office, the work was taken 
up by John Jay Knox, who had for some 
years been Deputy Comptroller. 

Mr. Knox was hardly installed in his 
office when the great panic of 1873 be- 
gan, a panic that swept the country al- 
most from ocean to ocean, and a number 
of national banks failed, and more would 
have failed had it not been for the wise 
precautions taken by Mr. Knox and his 
timely interference to correct abuses. 
Mr. Knox not only thoroughly under- 
stood the duties of his high office, but 
he also understood the financial situa- 
tion. He understood it better than any 
other Comptroller with, perhaps, the 
single exception of Mr. McCulloch. 


It was. 


The public records disclose that there 
has been no officer since the Government 
was organized that in his reports gave 
as complete information as did Mr. 
Knox. During his administration, he 
annually gave Congress full and accu- 
rate information on every phase of the 
financial situation not in this country 
alone, but in those of Europe. Thus 
Congress was always fully advised of 
the situation at home and abroad. 


Paper Money. 


Since 1861, when the Government is- 
sued its first paper money, there has 
been a continual juggling with the cur- 
rency and sometimes the country has 
been brought almost to the brink of 
ruin by the inconsiderate action of Con- 
gress, and the more inconsiderate clamor 
of the people. The first issue by the 
government were the demand notes of 
1861. It was freely admitted they were 
only a bridge to carry the Government 
over until some better system might be 
devised. In 1862, two propositions 
were before Congress—the issue of 
paper money by the Government direct 
and issuing it through the medium of 
banks. The banking suggestion did not 
commend itself to the Congress or to 
the people, and as the emergency was 
great, the legal tenders were put out, 
it being understood by those who 
favored the measure, as well as by those 
who opposed, that they were to be with- 
drawn at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment. 

The bank suggestion was to provide 
a currency to take the place of the legal 
tenders when they were withdrawn. 
Had that not been the understanding the 
act creating the banking system could 
not have received a majority in either 
House at that time. As it was, it 
passed only by the earnest personal urg- 
ing of Secretary Chase, but many of 
those who voted for it did so in the hope 
that as soon as the war should be over 
the whole system would cease to be. It 
is now nearly fifty years since the sys- 
tem was adopted, and its issue has not 
yet replaced the legal tenders, for there 
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are some $30,000,000 more of them out- 
standing than in 1863. 

It was first provided that the legal 
tenders should be funded by the accept- 
ance of Government bonds, but that act 
was repealed in 1863, leaving the notes 
in circulation. In 1865, Congress au- 
thorized the Secretary of the Treasury 
to begin the work of reducing the volume 
of the legal-tender notes. Within two 
years he did reduce the amount in cir- 
culation to $356,000,000, and then Con- 
gress ordered the retirement stopped. 
In 1874, Congress ordered a new issue 
and the volume was increased by about 
$25,000,000. In 1875, the restriction 
imposed on the national bank circulation 
of $354,000,000 was removed, but it was 
also provided that as an increase of bank 
issue should occur, eighty per cent. of 
the amount should take the place of 
legal tenders to be retired. This was 
for the purpose of reducing the volume 
of legal tenders to $300,000,000. Only 
about $10,000,000 of the reduction pro- 
posed was accomplished when Congress 
once more interfered and stopped it. 

Before this, however, the limitation on 


national bank circulation has been raised 
$54,000,000, and this was only for the 
purpose of equalizing the circulation 
among the States. In 1878, it was pro- 
posed to make another change, taking 
away the currency feature of the Na- 
tional Bank Act, and make all notes read 
as coming from the Government. 

So it has gone on, year‘after year, 
until the act of 1908, providing for 
$500,000,000 of “emergency currency.” 

But it has not been alone with our 
paper currency that the juggling has 
been going on, but with our coin. At 
one time we had two silver dollars in 
circulation, the standard and the trade; 
then came the “crime of ’73” and the 
coinage of silver was stopped; then 
we went into the market, bought bullion 
and coined $4,000,000 a month; then 
we bought the bullion and issued certifi- 
cates; until now, we have legal tenders, 
national bank notes, Treasury notes, de- 
mand notes, compound-interest notes, sil- 
ver certificates, gold certificates, gold 
coins, silver dollars, and so on, all sup- 
posed to be in circulation. 


(To be continued.) 


SAVINGS BANKS 


Conducted by W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES: 
THE PROBLEM FACING THE SAVINGS BANK TRUSTEE. 
By John Harsen Rhoades. 


TH4t we may better understand the 
subject, and preliminary to its dis- 
cussion, it is important to consider the 
difference in meaning of two terms much 
used in banking,—‘surplus” and “cash 
reserve.” These terms must not be con- 
fused, for they are not synonymous. 


Tue Surp.uvs. 


A bank’s surplus represents the excess 
at any given moment of assets over lia- 
bilities; or that sum of money, or its 
equivalent in investments employed in 
various ways, held over and above the 


amount necessary to pay all depositors 
in full. The surplus, a guarantee fund 
set aside to offset losses from possible 
depreciation in the cost price of invest- 
ments, or otherwise, is in reality an 
insurance fund, held to insure the full 
payment of all sums standing to the 
credit of depositors. 


THe Onty Ricut Metruop or Com- 
PUTING THE SURPLUS. 


Since every financial institution keeps 
the bulk of its funds employed, the 
method of computing the surplus re- 
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quires careful consideration .Thought- 
ful reasoning brings us to the conclu- 
sion that, with a going concern, the 
surplus can only be estimated, and that 
by ascertaining the current market or 
liquidating value of assets. Sound bank- 
ing demands that such estimate be made 
at least semi-annually, and that prices 
taken be conservative, and represent the 
figures at which it is believed the assets 
of the institution could be sold. As dis- 
tinguished from the cash reserve, it is 
a potential liquidating resource of vital 
importance, to be kept intact at all 
times, save possibly in those of panic, 
when market values, being unreasonably 
low, and, as experience has shown, cer- 
tain to improve, the bank director or 
superintendent is not called upon to lay 
undue stress upon an ephemeral deficit. 


Tue Casu REsERVE. 


The cash reserve is that amount held 
in cash, in the vaults of the institution, 
to meet any sudden demand from de- 
positors, and does not necessarily de- 


note any excess of assets over liabilities. 
Conservative banking, however, requires 
that every financial institution subject 
te the withdrawal of deposits should 


carry such a reserve. Obviously, this is 
a requirement quite apart from the sur- 
plus, for, as a matter of fact, a bank 
might have an ample surplus, and prac- 
tically no cash reserve whatever, or vice 
versa. As distinguished from the sur- 
plus, it is a ready resource, not of sim- 
ilar importance, yet necessary at all 
times and essentially so in times of 
stress. 

The “surplus reserve,” another term, 
means the excess of cash held over and 
above the legal requirement. 


Ratio to Deposits THE TruUE INDI- 
CATOR. 


The ratio of a bank’s surplus and its 
cash reserve to total deposits is an 
indicator of its strength. It may well 
be said that the percentage of surplus 
to deposits indicates its vital, liquidat- 
ing strength, and the percentage of 
cash reserve to deposits its immediately 
available cash strength. Unquestion- 
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ably every bank, including the savings 
bank, must aim to keep itself in a 
position where, if called upon to liqui- 
date, it could do so, and pay its de- 
positors in full, and with the savings 
bank a cash payment is invariably re- 
quired. 


Tue WANING PERCENTAGE. 


Some of our financial institutions 
have recently experienced a _ heavy 
shrinkage in the percentage of surplus, 
by reason of the general increase in 
deposits and the depreciation in the 
market value of their investments, 
particularly those maturing at a dis- 
tant date. 

This waning percentage is a matter 
demanding attention. It is especially 
conspicuous in the case of our New 
York State savings institutions, for, 
owing to the restricted range of their 
bond investments—and it would be un- 
wise to enlarge the scope, and disas- 
trous to hold nothing but mortgages— 
they have been constrained to purchase 
many long-term issues, which, in a de- 
clining bond market, have suffered dis- 
proportionately in comparison with 
short-term investments; while on the 
other hand aggregate deposits have in- 
creased enormously. 

Although the trustee is powerless to 
prevent a declining bond market, he can 
appreciably minimize the danger of in- 
creasing deposits, for it is interesting 
to note that this increase has been of 
greater or lesser, but never negligible, 
degree—quite irrespective of new de- 
posits from without—through the semi- 
annual credit of interest or dividends, a 
growth from within. This automatic ad- 
dition to principal, or deposit liability, 
will be larger or smaller as dividends 
are raised or lowered, and is of gradu- 
ally accelerating momentum, being in 
fact compounded semi-annually on 
those accounts left undisturbed. Con- 
ceding the probability that many de- 
positors promptly withdraw their semi- 
annual interest, the fact remains that 
deposits, and thus deposit liabilities, are 
largely developed from within by the 
spontaneous action of the trustees and 
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that the rate of dividend necessarily 
determines the amount of such increase. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE SURPLUS. 


It is believed by some trustees that 
the New York State savings bank—a 
non-stock corporation—is largely an in- 
vestment institution, rather than a bank 
with its well defined deposit liability ; 
hence that current market values are of 
little importance and the method of com- 
puting the surplus immaterial; and be- 
cause of its high-class investments, 
which are certain to be paid at ma- 
turity, and the large amount invested in 
the real estate mortgage, a non-fluctuat- 
ing asset, that only a small percentage 
even of “market” surplus is necessary. 

These views, in the opinion of the 
writer, are not only unsound but 
fraught with danger. What protection 
can we offer the depositor other than 
the “market” surplus? There is no 
stockholders’ liability, and surely we 
cannot depend upon the pockets of the 
trustees. And yet, every single dollar 
of deposits is a cash liability, for no one 
can deny the indisputable truth that the 
institution, as an institution, barring a 
reasonable time notice upon withdraw- 
als, is momently liable to its deposit- 
ors, not for a security payment, but for 
the full cash payment of all sums 
standing to their credit. 

This liability is ever prominently in 
the foreground, despite the fact that 
the institution was founded,-not as a 
mere banking convenience, but to en- 
courage the accumulation of savings. 

An instructive paragraph might be 
written to illustrate the differences in 
liability obligations; for instance, as 
compared with those of a life insurance 
company, the obligations of a savings 
bank show an interesting distinction, 
in that the former can determine its 
debts, by means of its mortality tables, 
with almost mathematical precision; 
not only their amount, but their due 
date, for they are based upon a cer- 
tainty, death. But the deposit cash lia- 
bilities of a savings institution are sub- 
servient to the haphazard whim of the 
living. 


BANKS. 


Savines Banxs Must Be PREPARED 
To Pay. 


If it be true that the surplus re- 
veals the liquidating strength of a 
savings bank by indicating at a given 
moment its excess of assets over liabili- 
ties, and, to quote the New York State 
law, “is held to meet any contingency 
or loss from the deprecia- 
tion of securities or otherwise,” the per- 
sistent practice in this State of calling a 
fund a surplus, arrived at by apprais- 
ing assets in any other manner than 
at their market worth, whether it be 
income cost, i. e., investment values, or 
par, is so mendacious and misleading 
that the sooner it is abandoned the bet- 
ter for all concerned. In seeking the 
truth, current market values cannot be 
ignored because they best express the 
truth. Therefore, in view of the dan- 
ger of over-estimation and the injustice 
of excessive under-estimation, neither 
income cost nor par should be consid- 
ered for the resultant sum is incon- 
clusive and may not even approximate 
the excess of assets over liabilities at 
any particular moment. Yet it is the 
obligation to stand ready to meet a de- 
mand for the cash return of all deposits 
within a reasonable time which the sav- 
ings bank has deliberately assumed. 
While the time notice upon withdrawals 
may delay the intrusion of the depositor, 
it cannot indefinitely deprive him of 
his savings, nor can it bar entrance to 
the State officer, whose duty it would 
be to take official cognizance should a 
deficit exist, under normal financial con- 
ditions. For, in truth, should a sav- 
ings depository, after appraising its 
resources at their current market worth, 
reveal a deficit, at any other time save 
under such conditions as prevail in the 
crisis of a panic, it would mean that the 
trustees to the best of their knowledge 
and belief, had not the wherewithal to 
pay their depositors in full, even if 
they paid but one a day. To receive or 
pay out another deposit, with such 
knowledge, would be a gross injustice 
to many, and therefore, unless imme- 
diate assistance be forthcoming from 
the pockets of the trustees, the circum- 
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stances would call for a temporary clos- 
ing of the institution. 

The enforced closing of a savings in- 
stitution as a result of excessive divi- 
dend declarations, with the untold 
misery that such an act would entail, 
would not only be a reflection upon the 
intelligence of the Directorate, but a 
sorry return for the previous confidence 
of a trusting public. 


DirFicutty 1N INCREASING THE PER- 


CENTAGE OF SURPLUS. 


The reduction of interest from four 
to three and one-half per cent. by a 
few leading New York State savings 
institutions in December last, is apt to 
be misunderstood. It seems paradox- 
ical in these days, when investments 
can be made upon such attractive in- 
come bases, thus yielding enhanced 
earning power, that any of our savings 
depositories should feel impelled to 
reduce their rate of interest upon de- 
posits. But it must be kept in mind 
that those assets which were purchased 
upon low income bases (i. e. at high 
prices), must go through a revision of 
appraisal to meet the present market 
of high income bases (low prices), 
which process will reduce the amount 
of surplus. As a matter of fact, the 
reduction in the rate of interest has not 
been arbitrary, but is dictated by a 
proper consideration for the waning 
percentage of surplus, uniformly exhib- 
ited by our savings institutions. 

To illustrate the difficulty of com- 
bating a falling bond market, which we 
now have with us; the automatic addi- 
tion to principal, or deposits, or deposit 
liabilities (as the reader may choose 
to term it)—often compounded, which 
we ever have with us; and the usual 
excess of depositors’ deposits over 
withdrawals ;—it is to be observed that, 
despite the reduction in the dividend 
to three and one-half per cent., these 
same institutions show in their January 
reports a slight shrinkage in the per- 
centage of surplus, leading to the in- 
ference that the reduction of one-half 
of one per cent., so far from serving 
to build up the percentage, was not 


even sufficient to keep it intact. From 
which we may conclude that increasing 
deposits, however achieved, and fall- 
ing bond markets, suggest diminished 
interest rates, and, if either condition 
be extreme, considerably diminished 
rates. 


AMBIGUITY OF THE LAw RESPECTING 
DIviIpENDs. 


The wording of the New York State 
savings bank law governing the decla- 
ration of dividends is ambiguous. 
While it permits the trustee to build up 
a surplus, it does not compel him to do 
so. The law provides: 


The trustees of every such corporation 
shall regulate the rate of interest or divi- 
dends not to exceed five per centum per an- 
annum upon the deposits therewith, in such 
manner that depositors shall receive as near- 
ly as may be, all the profits of such corpora- 
tion, after deducting necessary expenses and 
providing in a manner approved by the Su- 
perintendent of Banks, for the amortization 
or gradual extinction of premiums or dis- 
counts on all securities owned by such cor- 
poration so as to bring them to par at ma- 
turity, and reserving such amounts as the 
trustees may deem expedient as a surplus 
fund for the security of the depositors, 
which to the amount of fifteen per centum 
of its deposits, the trustees of any such cor- 
poration may gradually accumulate and 
hold, to meet any contingency or loss in its 
business from the depreciation of its secu- 
rities or otherwise. * * * The trustees of 
any such corporation whose surplus amounts 
to fifteen per centum of its deposits, at least 
once in three years, shall divide equitably 
the accumulation beyond such authorized sur- 
plus as an extra dividend to depositors, in 
excess of the regular dividends authorized. 


Many a trustee feels coerced to dis- 
tribute in semi-annual dividends, prac- 
tically speaking, all earnings, after ex- 
penses and amortization have been pro- 


vided for. While it may be one’s de- 
sire and duty to credit as large divi- 
dends as possible, since net earnings 
as nearly as may be should be credited 
to depositors, yet common sense and 
prudence admonish us to reserve a 
proper portion of these earnings—the 
amount varying with that of the per- 
centage of surplus—and place them, 
in the language of the law, “for the 
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security of the depositors,’ to the 
credit of surplus account. 


A Dancerovus PRACTICE. 


It has long been a custom, at semi- 
annual periods, with the boards of our 
savings institutions, in obedience to 
their interpretation of the law, to base 
the dividend strictly upon the net earn- 
ings of the previous six months, the 
rate being invariably determined in 
happy reliance upon previous condi- 
tions, and with lamentable negligence in 
ascertaining what at the moment may 
be the excess of resources over liabili- 
ties, or the financial condition of the 
institution. It would seem essential 
that the decision as to the rate of divi- 
dend should be held in abeyance, until 
the trustee has before him a true state- 
ment showing the institution’s actual 
financial status. This statement should 
include the market value of assets on 
hand as of the time when the dividend 
is determined. In this manner, it can be 
learned whether the crediting of a cer- 
tain dividend which in itself will in- 
crease deposit liabilities, will cause a 
deficit, or unduly weaken the percent- 
age of surplus. 

Under our New York State Savings 
Bank law, a prolonged period of high 
money rates might constitute a serious 
menace, as the law not only belittles the 
importance of surplus, but, barring the 
computation of the maximum as later ex- 
plained, absurdly ignores the operation 
of market values as affecting surplus, 
and makes no provision, other than a 
five per cent. limit, which has now be- 
come excessive, that dividends shall be 
restricted to the end that a proper sur- 
plus shall be accumulated and main- 
tained. The peril lies in this direction 
—that the trustee, taking cognizance 
only of the increased earning power 
of money, is tempted to credit a gen- 
erous dividend, forgetting that the 
same cause—high money rates—which, 
on the one hand, is operative toward in- 
creasing the earning power of his in- 
stitution, on the other, is even more ef- 
fective in reducing the surplus by pre- 
cipitating a sharp decline in the mar- 
ket value of assets, mortgages included. 
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For example, the earnings for a six- 
months’ period, after amortization and 
expenses have been provided for, 
might be so great as to allow—under 
the present law—a dividend of five per 
cent., and yet the increase in deposits 
and the shrinkage in the market value 
of assets during the same period might 
so diminish the ratio of surplus to de- 
posits as not to warrant, if the safety 
of each depositor’s principal be consid- 
ered, a dividend of even three and one- 
half per cent. 


Actua ConpiTIons. 


The average percentage of surplus 
to deposits in the State of New York, 
which stood in 1887 at 17.74 per cent., 
is to-day a little over seven per cent.; 
and out of a total of 140 banks, 100 
show a percentage below this average. 
If bonds legal for savings bank invest- 
ment were to sell on a four and one- 
half per cent. income basis, as against 
the four per cent. basis of to-day, it 
would mean a shrinkage in the market 
value of a bond of twenty-five years’ 
life of about eight per cent. If our 
New York State savings institutions 
were called upon to mark down the mar- 
ket value of their securities—mort- 
gages excepted—another eight per 
cent., not only in the majority of cases 
would no vestige of surplus remain, 
but in many a positive deficit would 
exist. It may seem far-fetched to in- 
sinuate that savings bank bonds will 
ever sell on a four and one-half per 
cent. income basis, but there are many 
economists who believe that, with the 
continued great output of gold, we will 
again see a period of high money, and 
if so, bonds are certain to sell on a 
much higher income basis. However 
that may be, it is impressed upon the 
writer that the average margin of 
safety is entirely too small, and that, in 
common parlance, we are sailing too 
close to the wind. In the matter of 
dividends, under an erroneous concep- 
tion of liberality, for which the law is 
largely responsible, we seem persistent- 
ly to ignore this salutary fundamental 
maxim of banking and of business, 
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namely, the maintenance of a proper 
excess of resources over liabilities. 


Proper Ratio or Surptus To Deposits. 


There has been considerable discus- 
sion as to what ratio of surplus to de- 
posits the savings bank should aim to 
carry, considering the high character 
of its investments, the amount invested 
in mortgages, and the fact that net 
earnings as nearly as may be should be 
credited to depositors. The question 
is open to argument, and yet the mo- 
ment one decides that a surplus is es- 
sential, he has no choice, but to admit 
that there is no half way about it. If 
the savings bank is not an investment 
institution—responsible only with 
bonds, and not cash, to its depositors— 
it is imperative that an adequate surplus 
be maintained, in order to guard against 
deficiency of assets to meet deposit lia- 
bility. Fluctuating market values have 
convinced the conservative directorates 
of other institutions, where investments 
are equally gilt-edged, and in many 
cases less subject to fluctuation, because 
of shorter maturity, that it is sound 
banking to maintain a surplus, exclusive 
of the stockholders’ liability, equivalent 
to fifteen or twenty per cent. of de- 
posits. It is to be remembered that 
while the New York State savings bank 
law does not permit a surplus to ex- 
ceed fifteen per cent. of deposits, it 
distinctly states that this maximum shall 
be computed by valuing securities sell- 
ing above par at par, and below par 
at the market. It is obvious that, un- 
der such computation, a savings insti- 
tution might carry a “market” surplus 
of twenty per cent. or over, and yet not 
exceed the lawful maximum. 

While arguing in favor of a larger 
percentage of surplus, there are four 
things to be remembered: 

First, that it is inexpedient for a 
savings bank to pass dividends, in other 
words, fail to credit any interest to 
depositors’ accounts, with a view to the 
improvement of such percentage; this 
policy would be virtually suicidal; hence 
the restoration must be slow. Coinci- 
dently it is impeded not only by the 
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automatic addition to deposits through 
dividends credited, from within, but by 
the acceptance of new deposits, from 
without, and at times by a falling se- 
curity market. 

Second, that the New York State sav- 
ings bank is not a money-making con- 
cern, and is debarred from building up 
a surplus through clever speculation, 
nor can it erect a barrier for the protec- 
tion of depositors by the creation of 
additional stockholders’ liability, for it 
is not a stock corporation. 

Third, that the law requiring that not 
more than ten per cent. of deposits shall 
remain uninvested at any one time 
hinders the trustee in taking advantage 
of a low-priced security market, and 
frequently requires him to make pur- 
chases at inopportune times; thus mak- 
ing it all the more important that a suf- 
ficiently large surplus be maintained, 
in order to offset the probable depre- 
ciation in the market value of purchases 
made at high prices. 

Fourth, that the wisely circumscribed 
field of investment impels the savings 
institution frequently to purchase long- 
term bonds, which have recently shown 
themselves not to be invulnerable to 
impressive market fluctuations. So 
little invulnerable that New York City 
214s, which at one time sold at a pre- 
mium, are to-day selling at 78, and yet 
have many years to run; while New 
York Central 31s, which sold as high 
as 112, are now worth 89, and still have 
over seventy-five years to run. 

Reverting, then, to a previous argu- 
ment, is it possible that any thoughtful 
man can maintain the propriety, in de- 
termining the surplus of an institution 
which is liable for a cash return of de- 
posits, of giving no attention to the cur- 
rent market value of assets? Yet, 
there are men who would appraise these 
securities at par, and the law itself care- 
lessly permits their appraisal to all in- 
tents and purposes at cost, which may 
be above par. Fortunately our present 
Superintendent of Banks demands from 
the trustee a report based upon market 
values. 

When we take the four factors, above 
mentioned, into due consideration, is it 
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not logical to conclude that the savings 
bank should aim to carry approximately 
as large a percentage of surplus as any 
other conservatively managed financial 
institution? Hence, the writer is of 
the opinion, while a voluntary reduc- 
tion in dividends to three and one-half 
per cent. at least, is the first step, that 
a general amendment of the law would 
be for the best interests of all con- 
cerned, and, in particular, that the pro- 
vision, enacted many years ago to curb 
the trend toward excessive dividends, 
which permits “a rate of interest or 
dividend not to exceed five per centum 
per annum,” should be modified to read 
“not to exceed three and one-half per 
centum per annum.” Let us not forget 
that, when the law was enacted, the 
earning power of the savings bank was 
over six per cent., while today it is but 
slightly over four per cent. Undoubt- 
edly the law should still provide that 
extra dividends be paid after the maxi- 
mum surplus has been reached. With 
this modification it would be excep- 
tional and many years before any New 
York State savings bank would be 
driven to declare an extra dividend— 
the increase in deposits, whether from 
within or without, and the computation 
of the maximum surplus as prescribed 
by law, would prevent such an occur- 
rence. 

In fact, the enactment of a law limit- 
ing regular dividends to three and one- 
half per cent. until the maximum sur- 
plus has been reached, would cause no 
permanent loss to the depositor. Net 
earnings would still belong to him, and 
such an act would merely signifiy that 
dividends, consistent so far as earnings 
alone were concerned, were being re- 
tained for the purpose of protecting 
his principal. Yet it is indisputably 
far better and fairer to deprive him of 
a portion of what he may consider his 
rightful semi-annual dividend than to 
run the risk of being compelled, at some 
near or distant date through the tem- 
porary closing of the institution, to de- 
prive him, possibly for a year or more, 
not only of all dividends but of princi- 
pal as well. 
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Computsory CAsH RESERVES. 


The New York State savings bank is 
not required to carry a cash reserve, as 
the sixty-day notice is supposed to take 
its place. Nevertheless, the writer be- 
lieves, inasmuch as payments are al- 
ways required in cash, that a small 
cash reserve, not less than two and 
one-half per cent. of deposits, should 
be compulsory. In times of panic our 
savings banks, especially in the large 
cities, are too prone to fall back upon 
the banks and trust companies for un- 
invested balances, demanding cash, 
when cash is almost impossible to ob- 
tain. While the banks and trust com- 
panies are undoubtedly responsible, still 
at such times our savings institutions 
should refrain from subjecting them 
to undue pressure, for in doing so, they 
are lending themselves to the perpetua- 
tion of the prevailing chaotic conditions, 
whereas, they should be sustained by 
a comfortable conviction of their own 
independence, which a small cash re- 
serve, coupled with the sixty-day notice, 
would give them. 


KEEPING THE PuBLic’s CONFIDENCE. 


To sum up, both surplus and cash 
reserve are indispensable requirements 
to sound banking. But we must bear 
in mind that the greatest resource of all 
is public confidence, for no financial in- 
stitution in the land can withstand the 
sudden assault of a panic-stricken mob. 
If confidence, which, in the last analy- 
sis, is based upon the maintenance of 
an ample surplus and cash reserve, be 
destroyed, the liability becomes over- 
whelming and the institution is face to 
face with inevitable disaster. 

Thus, in banking, which involves the 
handling of other people’s money, we 
must clearly perceive that public con- 
fidence is the rock upon which stands 
the financial structure. Therefore it is 
not philanthropy but hard, common 
sense which prompts the able and far- 
sighted banker not to restrict his vigi- 
lance to his own bank, but ‘to keep a 
watchful eye upon the weakness of an- 
other, ever ready to lend assistance and, 
despite the financial strength of his 
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own institution, to further those re- 
forms which best serve the needs of all; 
and so to-day the experienced savings 
bank officer who, in the matter of divi- 
dends, pleads for conservative banking 
is not unduly timorous but shrewdly 
conscious that his institution, however 
stable, is one of a chain interdependent 
upon one another, and that no chain is 
stronger than its weakest link. 


SEGREGATION OF SAVINGS DE- 
POSITS IN NEW YORK. 


BILL has been introduced in the 

New York Legislature providing 
for the segregation of the savings de- 
posits in banks of discount and trust 
companies, operating “savings depart- 
ments” in the cities of New York, Buf- 
falo, Rochester, Albany, Schenectady, 
Syracuse, Troy, Utica and Yonkers. 
The act provides that such institutions 
receiving deposits which may be drawn 
only on presentation of a pass-book 
or other form of receipt which permits 
successive deposits and withdrawals to 
be entered thereon, and which may be 
withdrawn only upon notice, or in any 
other way which might lead the public 
to believe that such deposits are re- 
ceived or invested under the same con- 
ditions or in the same manner as in 
savings banks, shall have a “provident 
department” in which all such deposits 
shall be placed and business transacted, 
except deposits exceeding three thou- 
sand dollars, which may be, but are 
not required to be placed in such pro- 
vident department. The funds so de- 
posited are to be invested in a manner 
similar to savings bank investments and 
under the same laws. The loans and 
investments of such “provident depart- 
ment” are to be held for the sole pay- 
ment of such deposits and are not liable 
for any of the other debts of the insti-- 
tution. Such deposits are to be kept 
separate from the other business. A 
rescrve equal to one-half the amount 
the bank would be required to carry if 
the deposits were in the regular man- 
ner, is to be maintained. The use of 
the words “provident” or “provident de- 
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partment” other than in accordance with 
the above restrictions is forbidden. 
Present deposits of this character are 
to be invested in accordance with these 
provisions to an extent of one-fifth be- 
fore October Ist, 1911, and one-fifth 
each year thereafter until the whole is 
so invested. 


A UNIQUE SAVINGS BANK AD- 
VERTISEMENT. 


HE  advertisement-audit of the 
Salem Five Cent Savings Bank, 
of Salem, Mass., under the date of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1910. which occupies eight full 
pages of the Salem Evening News of 
March 28, is a commendable piece of 
banking publicity. The amount due on 
each of the 24,751 open accounts is 
given by number only, so that depositors 
may verify their own balances. The 
work required a month to prepare and 
verify, and was made possible by the 
use of the adding machine. Special in- 
terest attaches to Account No. 1, which 
was opened in 1855 with a deposit of 
$25, and since that time has remained 
undistured, and now shows a _ balance 
of $303.25,—a forceful example of 
compound interest. The first eight ac- 
counts of this bank are still open after 
the lapse of fifty-five years, an unsual 
occurence. A more comprehensive and 
satisfactory audit of a savings bank is 
hard to conceive, and the results will 
no doubt justify the expense and labor 
attending so great a task. 


THE SAVINGS BANK CENTEN- 
NIAL. 


HE one hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of savings banks in 


Scotland, is to be observed in Edin- 
burgh, during the month of June. A 
Scottish divine, the Rev. Henry Duncan 
is credited with having conceived the 
scheme of savings bank philanthropy 
and opened the first bank for savings 
in Ruthwell, Dumfriesshire, in 1910. 

An English clergyman by the name 
of Joseph Smith established » similar 
institution eleven years before that time 
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at Wendover, Buckinghamshire. But 
the strictly philanthropic aspect of 
these banks did not disappear until 
1817, when they were recognized by 
Parliament as an economic force and 
duly incorporated. At about this time 
the movement spread to this country and 
the first savings bank in New York 
began to take shape in 1816. But it 
was not until 1819, that the Bank for 
Savings was duly chartered, and soon 
after opened its doors. Massachusetts 


was the first state to give legislative 
sanction to savings banks, when, on De- 
cember 13, 1816, the Provident Institu- 
tion for Savings in the Town of Boston 
was chartered. The credit of being 
the first bank to receive deposits belongs 
to the Philadelphia Savings Fund So- 
ciety, which opened its doors on De- 
cember 2, 1816. New York, there- 
fore, conceived the first savings bank, 
Philadeiphia, opened the first, and Bos- 
ton was first to grant a charter. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Conducted by Clay Herrick 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS IN TRUST COMPANIES. 


Slee special report from the banks 

of the United States, issued by 
the Monetary Commission, contains 
statistics of interest to trust companies, 
as well as other banks. We are pre- 
senting herewith a table prepared from 
the figures collected by the commission, 
relating to the matter of savings de- 
posits in trust companies. 

The report contains figures from only 
$62 trust companies, out of a probable 
total of about 1500. The totals there- 
fore cannot represent the correct totals 
for all the trust companies in the coun- 
try, but for purposes of comparison the 
figures, not doubt, give « fair idea of 
relative conditions in the different sec- 
tions of the country, showing something 
of the varying importance of the trust 
company in the several states as a cus- 
todian of savings deposits. In the de- 
posit figures given, bank deposits are 
omitted, showing only the depesits from 
individuals. 

Considering first the groups of states, 
savings deposits are of the smallest rela- 
tive importance to the trust companies 
of the eastern and the New England 
states, being only fourteen per cent. of 
the totel individual deposits of trust 
companies in the eastern states, and 
twenty-three per cent. in the New Eng- 
land states. These are the states in 


which the mutual savings banks have 
their greatest development. The larg- 
est percentage of savings deposits is 
found in the Middle Western states, 
where the savings deposits are exactly 
one-half of the total individual de- 
posits. 

The same general result is found in 
the relative numbers of savings deposi- 
tors as compared with the total numbers 
ot depositors, the proportion of sav- 
ings depositors being less in the eastern 
states and the New England states than 
elsewhere,—-the savings depositors be- 
ing forty-seven per cent. of all the de- 
positors in the New England states, 
forty-eight per cent. in the eastern 
states; while in the middle western 
states they are eighty-three ver cent. of 
all the depositors. 

The highest average deposit,—$472, 
—is found in the New England states, 
and the lowest, —$165,—in the southern 
states. 

Tor the whole United States, the total 
savings deposits shown are $657,697,- 
417, as against $2,147,717,733 for all 
other deposits except bank deposits. The 
number of savings depositors is 1,965,- 
333, as against 1,283,686 other deposit- 
ors, banks omitted. The savings deposits 
are twenty-three per cent. of the totai 
individual deposits, and the savings de- 
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positors number sixty per cent. of all 
depositors. The average savings de- 
posit is $335. The average rate of in- 
terest paid is 3.43 per cent. 

The figures showing the average in- 
terest rates paid afford some surprises. 
The highest average rate is, as might 
be expected, in the western states, 
where it is 3.88 per cent. But the sec- 
ond highest average rate, which is only 
a little less——3.75 per cent.—is found 
in the New England states, and in the 
Pacific states. The lowest average rate, 
—3.22 per cent.—is found in the middle 
western states, which have the Jargest 
percentage of savings deposits. 

Considering the states separately, 
there are some marked differences be- 
tween the showings of the groups and 
of individual states within the groups. 
The largest proportion of savings de- 
posits is found in Vermont, where the 
savings deposits are eighty-eight per 
cent. of the total individual deposits. 
The second largest proportion is that 
of North Dakota—eighty-one per cent. 
The smallest proportions are found in 
Massachusetts, three per cent., Mary- 
land, four per cent. and New York six 
per cent. In Massachusetts the great- 
est effect of the competition of the mu- 
tual savings banks is felt, they hold- 
ing 728 millions of savings deposits, as 
against seven millions held by the trust 
companies, and their depositors number- 
ing 2,002,010. as against 15,722 sav- 
ings depositors in the trust companies, 

The mutual savings banks are also 
very strong in Maryland and in New 
York, their savings deposits being 
eighty-three millions and 1,405 millions 
respectively, as against one million and 
sixty-seven millions respectively of sav- 
ings deposits in trust companies. 

The highest proportion of savings de- 
positors is found in North Dakota, 
where they number ninety-eight per 
cent. of all individual depositors. The 
percentage is eighty-nine per cent. in 
Illinois, eighty-eight per cent. in Ten- 
nessee and eighty-seven per cent. in 
Vermont. The lowest percentage is 
that of Wyoming,—five per cent.. Massa- 
chusetts being next with eleven per cent. 


In average of saving deposits, New 
York leads with an average deposit of 
$923. The average is $797 in Iowa, 
$762 each in Wyoming and Rhode Is- 
land. The smallest average deposit is 
found in Tennessee, $109. 

The highest average interest rate paid 
on savings deposits is six per cent.,— 
which is the average rate in Wyoming. 

The average rate paid in Rhode Is- 
land, North Carolina, Iowa, North Da- 
kota and Montana, is 4 per cent. The 
lowest average rate reported is that of 
the District of Columbia, 2.75 per cent. 
The average is reported at 2.99 per 
cent. for Illinois, three per cent. each 
for Delaware, Tennessee, Wisconsin 
and Oklahoma. In Kentucky it is 
3.05 per cent. 


PUBLIC TRUSTEE IN ENGLAND. 
Pin recently the British Parlia- 


ment passed an act providing for 
the creation of a department devoted 
to the administration of trusts. Com- 
menting on the success of the experi- 
ment, the “Accountants’ Magazine” of 
Edinburgh says: 

The Second Annual Report of the Public 
Trustee confirms the favorable anticipations 
with regard to the success of this new de- 
parture in England, which we made after 
the issue of the first report. The fees re- 
ceived during the past year amounted to 
£13,733, and the expenditure to £13,499, 
so that there is a surplus of £244 on 
the year. There is, however, still a debt 
of £4,204 to wipe off, incurred in estab- 
lishing the department. The staff employed 
has increased from fifty to 110, and in- 
creased office accommodation is urgently 
required. The capital of the trusts under 
the care of the trustee amounted at De- 
cember 31, 1909, to £5,646,300. This amount 
is invested to the extent of about one-fifth 
in home railways, and to the extent of 
about one-third in British funds, corpora- 
tion stocks of the United Kingdom, Colo- 
nial Government and corporation and 
foreign coporation stocks. Investments 
made by the trustee in trust securities have 
returned on an average £3, 10s. 9d. per 
cent. Investments not so restricted have re- 
turned over £4 per cent. 

As we formerly indicated, the success of 
the department is in a great measure due 
to the fact that Mr. C. J. Stewart is an 
energetic and capable public trustee, and 
also because something of the kind seems 
to have been much required in England. 
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BANK EXAMINATIONS ANALYZED. 


By Charles W. Reihl. 


ANKERS have heard so much and 
read so much about bank exami- 
nations that there are some who think 
they know all that can be said concern- 
ing them and everything that can be 
accomplished through them—and we do 
not doubt the correctness of their 
thought. But there are still quite a 
number who desire to know more about 
such examinations, and of their value 
to the banks and to the officers. To 
grant their desires, we now present the 
subject in an analyzed form, because in 
this manner a better understanding of 
the work and its value can be given. 

To get a starting point we will ask 
these three questions, and in_ the 
analysis answer them: 

1. Why should banks be examined? 

2. Of what use are examinations? 

3. What kinds of examinations are 
made, or, should be made? 

Question 1: Why should banks be 
examined? This question is often asked, 
when the asker is accustomed to a line 
of business entirely different than that 
of banking. Banking institutions are 
peculiar in that they are made by the 
public and for the use of the public; 
they should, therefore, be properly safe- 
guarded to protect the interests of the 
public in general, and depositors in par- 
ticular. Not only are the depositors 
protected by the examinations, but the 
directors, officers and clerks also share 
in the benefits. 

Comparatively few years ago it was 
not unusual for the banker to assume 
the of dictator for the business 
community, but that day is past. 
petition and common sense has ended 
it. The banker is a servant of the pub- 
lic, and as such he is accountable to the 
public for his acts, whether they be 
good or bad, and the public is inter- 
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ested and should know the true condi- 
tion of the bank he manages. 

It occasionally happens, as it did re- 
cently in Southbridge and Cambridge, 
Mass., that those who are in places of 
trust are betrayers of their trust, even 
while they are acting toward the pub- 
lic as worthy of the trust reposed in 
them. When such things come to light 
people ask, “Whom can we trust?” “Is 
every banker dishonest?’ Some people 
go so far as to say that “all bankers 
are alike—working things for their 
own benefit—only the others have not 
been caught.” 

Such statements we know to be false 
because the great majority of bank men 
are honest, and will remain honest, re- 
gardless of their temptations. But the 
public does not know it, consequently 
they question the honesty of bankers, 
or, at least, their confidence is shaken. 
It is true the people must use some 
bank if they are in business, but unless 
they have confidence in the bank they 
use, their balances will likely be small. 


CREATING CONFIDENCE. 


It is a recognized fact that the back- 
bone of banking is confidence; it is 
therefore true that the bank in which 
the community has the most confidence 
is the bank that will have the cream of 
the business. Frequently, this confidence 
is created by the standing of one man 
who is connected with the bank—and 
“that one man” has in more than one 
instance had to pay dearly for not see- 
ing to it that those under him in the 
bank were kept in line with his reputa- 
tion, by having frequent independent 
examinations made of the bank. 

Those who deposit their funds are 
entitled to have tangible evidence that 
the banking institutions which hold 
their funds are safe and sound. The 
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best way to give them the tangible evi- 
dence is to have the bank thoroughly 
and properly examined by competent 
accountants, who know the _ banking 
business from A to Z, and then publish 
the certificate given by them. 

I hear a banker ask: “Can anyone 
examine this bank better than I can?” 
Probably they can. You may be a good 
banker, but not a good examiner. Even 
though you could make a better exam- 
ination of your bank than an expert 
bank examiner could, your certificate of 
the bank’s condition, as a result of your 
examination, would not be as good evi- 
dence to your depositors as the exam- 
iner’s would be, because you would be 
personally interested in making a good 
showing for the bank, while the special 
examiner would be personally disinter- 
ested—his only interest being in mak- 
ing a truthful report, for on that he 
builds his reputation. 

Question 2: Of what use are exam- 
inations? or, put it this way—Of what 
value are examinations? The useful- 
ness or value of the examinations will 


depend on two things: first, the thor- 
oughness and carefulness with which 
the examinations are made, and, second, 
the use made of the examiner’s report. 

If you have an examination made by 
parties not properly trained for the 
work, it may be of no use or value 


whatever. It is therefore evident that 
very much depends on the examiner. 
All examiners are human and _there- 
fore are not infallible. Some bank men 
get an idea that the examiner possesses 
a supernatural power of vision or in- 
sight, but it is seldom that they are 
possessed of such powers. They must 
have a clear mental vision, and that at 
times will seem to be equal to a power- 
ful X ray. This power of penetrating 
vision is not acquired by the application 
of glasses, chemicals or machinery, but 
by actual experience and the mental 
ability to quickly grasp the situation 
and see through it, no matter how in- 
tricate it may be. 

An examination made by a man of 
this caliber is certain to be of much 
value to any banking institution and to 
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all connected with or interested in the 


bank: 


To the officers: It will give them a 
“clean bill of health” as at the date 
of the examination, and that will indi- 
cate careful previous management; or 
it will show an unhealthy condition of 
the bank and the need of proper treat- 
ment to restore it to its normal cuo-cdi- 
tion. Financial surgical operations may 
be necessary to save the bank, or it may 
be necessary to sever the relations of 
some of the members of the staff. In 
either case, the benefit will be evident. 

To the directors: It will make them 
better acquainted with the inside work- 
ings of the bank. and either confirm or 
cause them to question their confidence 
in the officers and clerks. It will re- 
lieve them of some of their contingent 
liability—contingent on the honesty of 
their officers and clerks. 

To the clerks: It shows their work to 
be right or wrong, to be properly or im- 
properly conducted, and it incidentally 
shows them how to properly handle the 
work or to handle it with more economy 
of time and expense, while at the same 
time improving the records. It also 
keeps them keyed up to be exceedingly 
careful in their work and records. 

To the stockholders: It is equiva- 
lent to an insurance of their investment. 
That is worth something when the 
stockholder is liable to an assessment of 
100 per cent. on his holdings. 

To the depositor: It is better than 
the “guarantee law,” because it goes 
deeper than the guarantee law can go. 
If the result of the examination shows 
the bank to be perfectly solvent and 
properly managed, the examiner’s cer- 
tificate to that effect would very ma- 
terially assist in building up confidence 
in the minds of the depositors, and 
even though a panic should come, they 
would rest easy. This would not only 
be a benefit to the depositor, but one in 
which the bank would receive the 
greater benefit. 


DeriviNG BENEFIT FROM THE REPpoRT. 


Now, about the use to be made of the 
report. Very few bank directors would 
care to lay the detailed report open to 
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the eyes of the general public or to the 
scrutiny of competitors, and to do so 
would probably be unwise. This could 
be done: appoint a committee of three 
or five well known depositors and have 
them go over the report, then if they 
are satisfied that the bank is worthy of 
the confidence of the public, have them 
sign a certificate to that effect and pub- 
lish it in connection with the examin- 
er’s certificate. This will not be hiding 
the report in the board room or filing it 
away in the vault to gather dust, but 
utilizing it to its utmost value. 
Question 3: “What kind of exam- 
inations are made, or should be made?” 
Various kinds are made, and some bank- 
ers complain that they are examined to 
death; but the examinations really give 
them increased life and not death. We 


must admit that all examinations are 
more or less troublesome to the banker, 
but every good thing in life has some 
unpleasant feature. A good dinner may 
give unpleasantness for a time, but that 
«e %? . . 

too much” feeling is soon forgotten 


and a pleasant remembrance of the 
goodness of the dinner is left. 

To get a definite idea of the kind of 
examination that should be made we 
must consider the different kinds—let 
us look at six of them: 


First, that by the national and state 
authorities. These are for the purpose 
of seeing that the laws are complied 
with, and they serve their purposes very 
well; but they cannot serve the higher 
purposes of the bank and were never 
intended to do so. 

Second, by the court. The court ex- 
aminations are ordered where trust 
companies or banking institutions are 
acting in the capacity of trustees for 
corporations or estates. They are to 
satisfy the requirements of the court. 
They usually accomplish their purpose. 

Third, directors’ examinations. These 
are usually made by men who do not un- 
derstand the details of banking and 
the examinations, therefore, seldom ac- 
complish much good. The officers and 
clerks invariably know when the direc- 
tors are coming to make their exam- 
ination, and can therefore be prepared 
for them—if any preparation, by way 
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of covering up defalcations, is required. 

Fourth, examinations by the clerks 
in the bank. These have, in some in- 
stances, been found to be satisfactory; 
but the plan has not been adopted in 
many places, simply because the bank 
clerk usually has so much to do in the 
daily routine that he is therefore not 
able to take the time to make a proper 
examination. To make the examina- 
tion at night, and the routine work dur- 
ing the day, breaks the continuity of 
the work and its thoroughness. 

Fifth, the independent examinations. 
These examinations are made by ac- 
countants at the request of the board of 
directors, the auditing committee, the 
president or the cashier, sometimes at 
the request of the stockholders. These, 
when properly conducted, are very valu- 
able, as many bankers will testify. If 
they are made by parties who know 
enough about the banking business to 
make a thorough and intelligent exam- 
ination, they cannot but be of value. If 
made by others, their value may be 
questionable. 

The sixth, and last, in this classifica- 
tion is that of clearing-house examina- 
tions. In this division we must not only 
include the examination of banks con- 
nected with the clearing houses in the 
cities, but those that may be connected 
by similar associations, combining the 
smaller place in “groups” or sections. 
Examinations of this kind are the 
latest and best development. They 
were started in Chicago, and have since 
been taken up by St. Louis, Kansas 
City, St. Joseph, Minneapolis, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia and Milwaukee, 
and many other places are considering 
the matter and will probably adopt sim- 
ilar examinations in the near future. 


Creartnc-Hovuse EXAMINATIONS. 


These examinations are for the mu- 
tual protection of the members of the 
clearing-house association, and are, at 
the same time, the best plan for a prac- 
tical and efficient guarantee of deposits 
that has yet been placed in operation. 
It is not their purpose to guarantee the 
payment of the credit balances to the 
depositors; but, by keeping a close 
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watch on the method of the banks, they 
prevent acts that, while in themselves 
may not be fraudulent, would in time 
lead to tying up the funds of the bank 
in such a manner that the daily obliga- 
tions could not be met. Through the 
examinations it is possible to get a 
strong leverage that will bring force to 
bear on the slow loans and compel the 
responsible parties to put the loans in 
more liquid form or pay them off en- 
tirely. This makes the deposits more 
secure and gives the bank better stand- 
ing. Each bank so benefited adds 
strength and stability to the banking 
community. This certainly is a great 
benefit. 

All banks are linked together in the 
minds of the public. If one bank fails, 
all the other banks in the community 
suffer for the failure. If the suffering 
is not by having to pay out some of 
their surplus funds, by depreciation in 
quickly realizing on their assets, for 
the protection of the bank; it will be 
by the withdrawing of deposits, or by 
its customers ceasing to make further 
deposits because of the general lack of 
confidence created in the minds of the 
public by the failure. 

For the above reasons it is wise for 
the banks to band together for their 
mutual and individual protection, and in 
doing so to arrange for each to be thor- 
oughly examined, so that they may know 
that each of the banks connected with 
the association is or is not in a sound 
condition, and is properly or improperly 
conducting its business. 


As A PREVENTATIVE. 


Examinations will not absolutely 
prevent failures, but they will prove to 
be the best preventative to the dishon- 
est and careless practices that so often 
lead to failures. A preventative of this 
kind is worth far more than the cures 
administered by receiverships and com- 
promise settlements. 

It sometimes happens in the city as- 
sociations, and it will happen in the 
country associations, that a few bankers 
are unwilling to submit to an examina- 
tion by the clearing-house examiner. 
Not because they question the ability of 
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the examiner, but for some other real 
or imaginary reason. They may not be 
able or willing to give an intelligent 
reason. 

The natural inference is, usually, that 
their opposition is because they are not 
conducting their business along the 
proper banking lines, or that they have 
not gotten over their old fogyism of 
false conservatism in regard to the old 
time methods of banking. The proper 
position for the clearing-house associa- 
tion to take in regard to such banks is 
to take the position taken by the St. 
Louis Clearing House. It adopted this 
rule: 


“All banks and trust companies be- 
longing to or connected with this asso- 
ciation are prohibited from receiving as 
deposits from city customers, checks on 
banks or trust companies located in the 
city of St. Louis, which have not ar- 
ranged for clearing their checks through 
the clearing house of this association.” 

For the bankers connected with the 
clearing-house association to refuse to 
have business relations with the banks 
that will not submit to the rules of the 
association, is the only course they can 
take to insure safety to the association 
and to the banks’ depositors. 


Ciearinc-Hovuse Functions. 


The purposes of a properly organ- 


ized clearing-house association are 
these: To facilitate the work of the 
banks; to strengthen the position and 
condition of the banks connected with 
it; to render better service to the bank- 
ing public, and to protect the interests 
of the depositors and stockholders. 
The banks in any community or dis- 
trict that refuse to unite with the clear- 
ing-house association in its efforts to 
better the banking conditions, by their 
refusal say that they conduct their busi- 
ness in a manner that suits their con- 
venience—no doubt they do, and the 
manner and convenience may be good, 
if it is, it is worthy of publicity. The 
management of the opposition banks 
may be just as good as that of those 
connected with the clearing house, but 
the fact that they refuse to unite with 
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the other banks naturally raises a ques- 
tion in the minds of the bankers and 
the public. It is certainly a great credit 


to the bankers of the United States that 
very few of them are unwilling to sub- 
mit to proper clearing-house examina- 
They may object when the sub- 


tions. 
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ject is first proposed, but they soon see 
the two-fold advantage—to the banker 
and the depositor—and they are then 
not only willing but anxious to conform 
with the rules, and get the benefits that 
come from the association and the ex- 
aminations. 


FOREIGN BANKING AND FINANCE 


Conducted by Charles A. Conant 


GROWTH OF CAPITAL IN GERMANY. 


N interesting summary of the growth 
of capital in Germany, since she 
entered upon the policy of commercial 
expansion, is made by an article quoted 
from the “Frankfurter Zeitung” in a 
recent monograph of the National 
Monetary Commission. It is declared 
that the foreign trade of the principal 
countries, taking together the import 
and export of goods (excluding precious 
metals) shows the following changes 
since 1889: 
[In millions of dollers; $1=4.20 marks.] 
Per “ent. 
increase of in- 
1907. crease. 
$1,979 116.2 
688 44.4 
1,800 60.1 
1,749 109.6 


1907. 
. $3,682 
2,235 
4,767 
3,346 


1889. 
$1,703 
1,546 
2,966 
1,597 


Country. 
Germany 
France 
England 
United States. 

As wiil be seen from the above, Ger- 
many’s trade has increased much more 
than that of France and England, and 
even a little more than the trade of the 
United States. Besides this growth of 
Germany's foreign trade a heavy in- 
crease of the domestic trade must be 
taken into account, which was bound 
to create an increased demand for cap- 
ital, money and credit. 

It is declared by German economists 
that there is no doubt that the wealth 
of Germany has considerably increased. 
When, toward the end of 1893, Schmol- 
ler made an estimate for the stock-ex- 
change inquiry commission, he thought 
it likely that the savings of the German 
nation amounted then to between two 


and two and one-half billions of marks 
($500,000,000 to $625,000,000) annu- 
ally, of which one billion $(250,000,- 
000) went into investment securities. 
Since then in Prussia alone, taxable in- 
comes exceeding $750, grew from $726,- 
050,000 in 1892 to $1,371.520,000 in 
1907. The deposits in the German sav- 
ings banks (at the end of 1907, $3,307,- 
000,000) have, during the last decade, 
increased by a yearly average of about 
$143,000,000. Therefore, the annual 
savings of the German nation must to- 
day be taken as far exceeding those of 
1893 or 1889. Recent estimates put 
those annual savings between $625,000,- 
000 and $750,000,000, the Grenzboten 
of July 9, 1908, even rating them as 
high as $1,000,000,000. _ 

On the other hand, capital, too, has 
been in increasing demand. Schmoller’s 
estimate in 1893 that Germany invests 
every year about $250,000,000 in securi- 
ties agrees with the statistics of new 
issues floated during that period. Yet 
during the last five years (1903-1907) 
German securities, not including con- 
versions, totaling about $625,000,000 
annually, have been admitted to quota- 
tion on the German stock exchanges. 
This figure is taken from the official 
statistics which, among other things, in- 
clude mortgage bonds authorized to be 
issued by the mortgage banks, and also 
mining stocks, ete. According to the 
statistics of the “Frankfurter Zeitung” 
(leaving out mortgage bonds and min- 
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ing stocks, but including foreign securi- 
ties) the new issues for the seven years 
1901-1907 reached an average of nearly 
$524,000,000 annually, and for the 
years 1905-1906 alone nearly $714,000,- 
000. In addition to this brisk demand 
for capital and money, for investment 
as well as for circulation, Germany has 
had to cope with the greater demands 
of agriculture due to an increase in the 
price of land and its products, and 
above all with the greater demands of 
manufactures due to a rapid enlarge- 
ment of plants and of output. It is 
only necessary to point to the follow- 
ing statistics of German consumption: 


been assumed voluntarily by sound 
conservative institutions. It was an- 
nounced by Sir Felix Schuster, at the 
half-yearly meeting of the Union of 
London & Smiths Bank, in January, 
that several of the joint-stock banks 
had been during the past year increas- 
ing their reserves. He maintained that 
a voluntary increase was better than 
government intervention. The “Lon 
don Statist,” in discussing the matter 
in its issue of January 29 last, agreed 
with Sir Felix from an academic point 
of view, but continued with the follow- 
ing remarks: 


“But we submit that it is not suf- 


Average yearly consumption in kilograms for— 


1886-1890. 


Amount. 
58,735,000 
4,278,000 
201,046 


Coal 
Pig iron 
Cotton 


a For the year 1906. 


Naturally the demand for credit 
money has also increased very consid- 
erably. Taking stamp fees as a basis 
for determining the amount of commer- 
cial paper put in circulation (deduct- 
ing ten per cent. on account of the slid- 
ing scale fixed for such fees) we arrive 
at the grand total of $3,144,300,000 in 
1889, which has since steadily increased 
from year to year until it reached $7,- 
$25,000.000 in 1907. This is an in- 
crease of $4,180,700,000, or about 133 
per cent. of all the bills created in Ger- 
many, it is calculated that less than 
40 per cent. passed through the Reichs- 
bank and of the average of the out- 
standing bill circulation the average 
holdings of the Reichsbank amount to 
only about one-seventh (in the first de- 
cade of its existence only eleven to 
twelve per cent., reaching in 1889 a 
maximum of 15.3 per cent. and in 1907 
about 13.8 per cent.) 


ENGLISH BANK RESERVES. 


HE lesson seems to be coming home 

to English bankers that it may be 
necessary to enforce by law upon th> 
more venturesome banks the same obli- 
gations in regard to reserves which have 


1907. 
Amount. Per capita. 
136,934,000 2,210.09 
13,046,000 213.80 
a 385,280 a 6.28 


Per capita. 
1,225.00 
89.20 

4.19 


ficent for the public at large that the 
best-managed banks should do as good 
management requires. It is 
that the less well-managed should be 
made to do their duty if they will not 
do so voluntarily. For the rest, we 
are glad to be able to support Sir 
Felix’s further plea that, now that the 
best of the joint-stock banks are ac- 
cumulating gold reserves, some kind of 
agreement ought to be come to between 
them and the Bank of England for the 
disposal of those reserves. 

“Sir Felix is perfectly. right in say- 
ing that last November, the joint-stock 
banks could either have defeated the 
action of the Bank of England or im- 
mensely strengthened its effect if they 
had pleased to do the one or the other. 
He is right also in saying that a re- 
serve which is never used is no reserve 
at all. Therefore it is in the highest 
degree desirable that an arrangement 
should be arrived at between the Bank 
of England and the joint-stock banks 
regarding the use of their reserves. 

“In our opinion, the best plan would 
be for the Bank of England to hold the 
reserves of the joint-stock banks as 
well as its own reserve. But, of course, 
there are difficulties the way of 


necessary 


in 
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bringing this about, and especially there 
is this difficulty, that the Bank of Eng- 
land would be exceedingly unwilling to 
admit the joint-stock banks to any voice 
in the management of its own affairs; 
and yet, if representatives of the joint- 
stock banks have not some voice in the 
management of the reserve, the banks 
will continue to fear that their own re- 
serves will be used against themselves.” 


THE BANK OF RUSSIA IN 1908. 


6 Meow definitive figures of the business 
of the Bank of Russia for 1908, 
have just been completed, and are 
summed up in “L’Economiste Euro- 
péen” of March 4th last. The gold re- 
serve of the bank went on increasing 
during the year from a total of 948,- 
500,000 roubles ($489,000,000) at the 
close of 1907, to 1,078,900,000 roubles 
($555,000,000) at the close of 1908. 
This was exclusive of silver and minor 
coin and of gold deposits abroad, which 
stood at about 140,000,000 roubles at 
the close of 1908. The circulation of 
the bank, on the contrary, decreased 
during the year from 1,155,000,000 to 
1,087,000,000 roubles. The liabilities 
of the bank included also 151,000,000 
roubles in current accounts and depos- 
its, in which there was a total move- 
ment during the year of 21,000,000,000 
roubles. The transfer facilities of the 
bank are coming to be widely used. 
The clearing service, created only a 
few years ago, is now in operation in 
16 cities, where the amount presented 
for payment during 1908 reached 8,- 
422,000,000 roubles. The transfer of 
funds by the bank for account of third 
parties resulted during the year in the 
issue of 1,937,000,000 roubles in drafts 
and telegraphic orders. The bank dis- 
counted during 1908, 1,800,321 bills on 
Russia for an aggregate amount of 
708,000,000 roubles ($365,000,000), 
and 24,000,000 roubles in foreign bills. 
Discounts stood on the average for 
the year at 197,000,000 roubles. Ad- 
vances on securities were 130,100,000 
roubles and advances in other ways 
about 155,000,000 roubles. The aver- 
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age rate of discount in 1908 was 5.99 
per cent., as compared with 7.12 in 
1907, and 7.28 per cent. in 1906. The 
total earnings of the bank exceeded 51,- 
000,000 roubles, and net earnings were 
22,000,000 roubles ($11,330,000). 


ADJUSTMENT OF THE GREEK 
DEBTS. 


"THE decision has been reached in 
Greece to convoke a national as- 
sembly with a view to some sweeping 
economic and political changes. A bill 
has been introduced by Mr. Dragoumis, 
providing for a new loan for 240,000,- 
000 drachmas, of which 90,000,000 
drachmas ($18,000,000) is to be de- 
voted to the restoration of the currency 
to par. The measure also empowers 
the government to treat with the Debt 
Commission for the conversion and 
consolidation of the loans under its 
care. Commenting upon these incidents 
and the general situation, the “London 
Economist” of March 12, says: 
“Foreign critics express themselves 
uncertain as to whether the bill was 
meant to extend the powers of the Com- 
mission or to get rid of it, but the pros- 
pects of the new loan have been se- 
riously damaged by the amazing list 
of demands since issued by the Military 
League. These include the wholesale 
dismissal of civil servants and profes- 
sors, by way of purging their ranks; a 
redistribution of seats; a reform of com- 
munal administration; the removal of 
the Royal Stables at Athens—a minor 
grievance, but a real one; and a land 
purchase scheme for Thessaly, where 
the landlords are absentee Turks. Ob- 
viously, its accomplishment would de- 
mand years; part would go far to set 
up civil war; the final item would cer- 
tainly embroil Greece with the Porte.” 


BANK PROFITS IN GERMANY. 


"THE returns of the big joint-stock 
banks of Germany have been 


published and while they show good 
gains in profits during 1909, they have 
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failed to satisfy the expectations of the 
market, and have not strengthened quo- 
tations. According to the Berlin cor- 
respondent of the “London Economist,” 
in its issue of March 5, the Schaaff- 
hausen Bankverein earned net profits 
of £543,000, against £507,000 in 1908, 
and its dividend is seven and one-half 
per cent., against seven per cent. The 
Commerz und Disconto Bank, of Ber- 
lin and Hamburg, had net earnings of 
£309,000, -against £271,000, and dis- 
tributes six per cent., as compared with 
five and one-half per cent. 

The Disconto-Gesellschaft had net 
profits of £1,188,000, against £1,003,- 
000 for 1908, and its dividend is nine 
and one-half per cent., against nine per 
cent. This bank improved its earnings 
considerably by selling at a good profit 
the stock of a compressed air company, 
which it had been holding for some 
years. The effect of this transaction 


is partly seen in the big gains reported 
in profits on security operations, which 
amounted to £381,000, against only 
£90,600 in 1908. 

The two most striking features in 


the bank reports hitherto issued have 
been big gains in deposits and in the 
amounts loaned on stocks in contango 
operations. The report of the Dis- 
conto-Gesellschaft lifted the price of 
its shares more strongly than in the 
case of the other banks which have pub- 
lished their results. 


DIVISION OF BANKING PROFITS 
IN EUROPE. 


HE tendency in renewing the 
charters of the central banks of 
Europe to divide their profits with the 
public treasury, has reached such a 
stage that in two countries at least the 
treasury now receives a larger share 
than the stockholders. An interesting 
summary of this division of bank profits 
between the shareholders and the state 
is embodied in an article from the 
“Frankfurter Zeitung,” which is trans- 
lated in one of the monographs of the 
National Monetary Commission on the 
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renewal of the charter of the Reichs- 
bank, or Imperial Bank of Germany. 
It appears that in 1907, the sharehold- 
ers of the Imperial Bank received only. 
thirty-four per cent. of the net profits, 
while the share of the empire was sixty- 
six per cent. The table belows shows 
the manner in which the distribution of 
profits has been affected by changes in 
legislation between 1876 and 1907. (000 
omitted). 
‘ Stockholders re- 
ceived on— 


Nominal Actual in- 

capital. vestment. 

Per cent. Per cent. 
6.95 6.043 
6.24 5.238 
8.09 6.563 


Capital. 


1876-1890.... 
1901-1904.... 
1905-1907.... 


$28,570 
35,720 
42,860 


The average dividends received dur- 
ing the period 1900-1905 by the share- 
holders of various central banks of is- 
sue were as follows: 

Per cent. 
Reichsbank 
Bank of the Netherlands 
Bank of England 
Bank of France 
National Bank of Belgium 
Austro-Hungarian Bank 


The governments received the follow- 
ing share of profits for 1907: 
Per 
Amount. cent. 
66.0 
54.8 
16.9 
21.0 
37.5 


From the 


Reichsbank 

Bank of the Netherlands.. 
Bank of France 

National Bank of Belgium. 
Austro-Hungarian Bank ... 


- 1,360,000 
1,410,000 

500,000 
2,270,000 


THE FRENCH BANK OF WEST 
AFRICA. 


HE French bank of West Africa 
has justified the anticipations with 
which it was created in 1901, when the 
Bank of Senegal was absorbed and ar- 
rangements were made to establish 
branches throughout French West 
Africa. The total transactions in- 
creased from 183,589,722 francs for the 
fiscal year 1908, to 229,956,719 francs 
($44,400,000) for 1909. The net 
profits rose from 892,355 francs to 1,- 
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032,402 francs, of which, however, 
only 90,000 francs was distributed in 
dividends, the remainder going to the 
- strengthening of various reserve funds 
and the writing down of real estate 
and other assets. The Governor, M. 
Rostand, replying to a request for an 
increase of dividend, replied that it 
was essential to assure the future of 
the bank and that a bank which operated 
in the colonies had need to be especially 
strong to guard against bad years and 
other possible checks. His attitude 
was approved unanimously by the gen- 
eral assembly of the shareholders on 
November 11th last, as reported in 
“L’Economiste Europeen” of  Feb- 
ruary 4th. The bank already possesses 
692,489 francs in various reserves, 
which is forty-six per cent. of the paid 


up capital. Branches are in operation 


in Senegal, on the Ivory Coast, and at 
points in French 


many other West 


Africa. 


RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT IN 
EUROPE. 


HE French “Journal Officiel’’ has 
made up the annual tabulation of 
the new railway trackage in all coun- 
tries of Europe during the year 1909. 
The total length of lines in Europe now 
stands at 322,037 kilometers (about 
200,000 miles), an increase of 4,258 
kilometers (2,644 miles) during the 
year 1909. The most notable increases 
during the year were 1,031 kilometers 
in Austria-Hungary, 994 kilometers in 
Germany, and 458 kilometers in Russia 
and Finland. 

Railway extension has not proceeded 
in recent years so rapidly as in the 
United States, because of the relatively 
smaller area to be covered in western 
Europe and the fact that the principal 
needs for such transportation have al- 
ready been supplied. Construction has 
been very considerable, however, within 
the period of a generation. The track- 
age in operation on January 1, 1875, 
was 134,591 kilometers (83,830 miles). 
This had increased on December 31, 
1898, to 269,743 kilometers (165,000 
miles), so that the increase within the 


past eleven years has been only about 
53,000 kilometers. Railway construc- 
tion in Russia was very rapid from 
1887 to 1900, but has been small during 
the last few years. 

The proportion of trackage to popu- 
lation is largest in Sweden, where it is 
26.5 kilometers to 10,000 population. 
Denmark shows for each 10,000 of pop- 
ulation a trackage of 15.5 kilometers; 
Switzerland, 13.6 kilometers; Norway, 
12.9 kilometers; France, 12.4 kilo- 
meters; Germany, 10.5 kilometers; 
Great Britain and Ireland, 9 _ kilo- 
meters; Austria-Hungary, 9 kilometers, 
and Spain, 8.3 kilometers. 


THE POSTAL CHECK IN GER- 
MANY. 


HE success of the postal check 
system in Germany has been so 
great within the first year since it was 
put in operation, that it is likely to 
be imitated in France. According to 
“L’Economiste Europeen” of February 
4th last, the total number of accounts 
which were opened in Germany at the 
close of 1909, including the state ser- 
vices of Wurtemburg and Bavaria, was 
43,020. The amount paid in, in 
money and in transfer orders, attained 
the enormous sum of 5,925,267,000 
marks ($1,407,000,000). As the pay- 
ments on the other side were of nearly 
the same amount, the aggregate move- 
ment of funds exceeded 11,000,000,000 
marks. The transfers by means of 
checks or drafts were about 2,500,000,- 
000 marks, or a little less than half of 
the total amount. 


A NEW MEXICAN DOLLAR. 


HE centennial of Mexican inde- 
pendence, which occurs this year, 

will be commemorated by the issue of 
a new form of the silver peso, which 
will probably supersede the old de- 
sign, which has had such a wide cir- 
culation in the Orient. The new de- 
sign was prepared abroad and is very 
artistic in character. On one side will 
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appear the national coat of arms. On 
the other side will appear a figure of 
liberty mounted on a fiery charger, 
crowned with the Phrygian bonnet, with 
light, floating drapery, holding a torch 
in her right hand. Her left hand will 
hold a branch of laurel. The left foot 
of the charger will be raised and also 
the right rear foot. He will stand 
upon a narrow strip of land, behind 
which will appear a rising sun. 
Around the edges will appear the in- 
scription, “Independencia y Libertad.” 


THE INDIAN GOLD RESERVE. 


REMARKABLE recovery in the 
portion of the gold standard re- 

serve kept by the Government of British 
India in gold and securities has taken 
place during the past ten months. The 
severe pressure to which the sterling re- 
sources of the Indian Government were 
subjected during the crop failures of 
1908 led to the reduction of the amount 
held in London by nearly one-half, an 
equivalent amount in silver rupees pil- 
ing up in the meantime in India, The 
figures now available show, however, 
that the portion in London held in gold 
and securities increased from £7,916,- 
100 on March 31, 1909, to £12,544,700 
on January 31, 1910. The facts are 
brought out by the “London Economist” 
in a sharp exposure of one of Mr. More- 
ton Frewen’s breezy suggestions, that 
“the failure of an autumn’s rain dis- 
sipates in a single season the gold stand- 
ard reserve fund so laboriously accumu- 
lated during fifteen years,” etc. This 
insinuation, it is declared by the “Econ- 
omist” of February 5 last, “conveys an 
untruth.” The real situation is thus 
summed up by the London publication: 
“During the great depression of 1908 
the sterling portion was reduced (the 
reduction therein being made good by 
an increase in the rupee portion), but 
for the last year the sterling portion 
has been growing rapidly again, the 
rupee portion being correspondingly 
reduced, the total remaining unaltered 
except for the addition due to the re- 
ceipt of dividends on securities. The 


( 


figures that are of general interest in 
the matter are those showing the varia- 
tions in the amount of the sterling por- 
tion during the ten (not, as Mr. Frewen 
says, fifteen) years since the establish- 
ment of the reserve. They are given in 
the following statement :— 


Stertinc Resources Hetp IN THE 
Gotp Sranparp ReEsERVE OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF INpIA. 

POO RE, Te sc cccnieasiee ticwns £1,200,000 

insu ee EE Oe 3,454,290 
7 MONE accep canis aes GS 3,810,300 
1904 6,376,500 
1905 8,362,600 
1906 12,165,000 
1907 12,518,500 
14,317,700 
7,916,100 
12,544,700 
“The securities held on account of 
the reserve are, for the purpose of this 
statement, valued at cost price. The 
gold standard and the fixing of the 
value of the rupee has saved the labor- 
ing and commercial classes of India 
from the most terrible losses. The only 
people who ought to complain are own- 
ers of silver mines and speculators in 
exchange. And it is doubtful whether 
even the owners of silver or silver 
mines should attribute more than a tiny 
fraction of the depreciation to the ac- 
tion of the Indian Government.” 


SREP Aree 
January 31, 1910 


BANKING EXPANSION IN BRAZIL. 


REVIEW of the recent expansion 
of banking in Brazil is made by 
the Rio de Janeiro correspondent of the 


“London Economist” in its issue of 
February 19 last. For some time past 
it has been evident that existing bank- 
ing facilities are insufficient satisfac- 
torily to meet the growing expansion of 
trade. Rio, Sao Paulo, Bahia, and Per- 
nambuco are fairly well provided, but 
other cities, particularly in the North- 
ern and Southern States, are much in 
need of sound financial institutions. A 
step in the right direction was taken 
last year by the Banco do Brazil, when 
they extablished branch offices at Para 
and Manaos, and their example is now 
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being followed by the London and Bra- 
zilian Bank, which has already obtained 
permission to open two branches in the 
State of Parana—at Curityba and Para- 
nagu4. In the Federal capital the 
Banco Espanol del Rio de la Plata has 
recently commenced operations, and the 
Banque de Crédit Foncier du Brésil will 
open its doors shortly. The establish- 
ment of yet another bank is contem- 
plated under the name of the Banco de 
Credito Real dos Estados Unidos do 
Brasil, Coronel Joao Francisco Pereira 
de Souza, representing a group of Ar- 
gentine capitalists, having requested the 
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necessary authorization from the Fed- 
eral Government. The capital of the 
concern is stated to be 4,000 contos of 
reis (say $1,225,000). The entrance of 
Argentine capital into Brazil for bank- 
ing purposes, as exemplified in this pro- 
posal and in the opening of the branch. 
of the Banco Espaiiol, is an interesting: 
development, and one which should con- 
duce to increased trading, and, conse- 
quently, a more harmonious feeling be- 
tween the two Republics. Nothing fur- 
ther has so far been heard in Brazil of 
the Pan-American Bank, of which there 
was so much talk last year. 


BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act 


RECENT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 


CHECKS DRAWN BY PUBLIC OF- 
FICER TO HIS OWN ORDER— 
LIABILITY OF PAYING BANK 
—NOTICE. 

CITY OF NEWBURYPORT vs. SPEAR. 

SAME vs. FAY. 


SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, JAN. 6, 1910. 


The mere fact that checks drawn by a 
city treasurer are made payable to his own 
order and indorsed by him is not notice 
to the drawee bank that they should not 
be paid. 

Nor is the bank charged with notice be- 
cause the checks do not show on their face 
that they were drawn in compliance with 
an ordinance requiring that no money 
should be drawn out of the city treasury, 
except on the written order of the mayor 
countersigned by the city clerk. 


NOWLTON, C. J.: These are 
two actions, depending upon 
similar facts, to recover for money had 
and received by the several defendents 
to the plaintiff’s use. They grow out 
of the embezzlement of the plaintiff’s 
moneys from time to time by its city 
treasurer, as it is shown in City of 
Newburyport vs. Fidelity Life Ins. Co., 
197 Mass. 596, 84 N. E. 111. The 


principal difference between the facts 
of that case and the facts of the pres- 
ent case is that in that case the checks. 
were made payable to the order of the 
defendant’s cashier, while in the pres- 
ent cases they were made payable to 
the order of James V. Felker, who was. 
the city treasurer, who signed the 
checks in his official capacity. In all 
the cases, the checks appear on their 
face to be drawn on the account of the 
plaintiff city by its official representa- 
tive, and they were received by the de- 
fendant in payment of a personal debt 
of the treasurer, and afterwards de- 
posited in the defendant’s bank account 
and collected in the usual way. 

The cases come to us on a report 
in which it is stated that the facts 
afterwards recited “appear in _ evi- 
dence.” These facts must be treated’ 
as agreed to by both parties, and the 
judge was justified in making rulings 
of law upon them accordingly. In 
each case, he directed a verdict for the 
plaintiff, refusing numerous requests 
for rulings presented by the defendants. 

It will not be necessary to consider 
these requests in detail, if we find that 
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the plaintiff was entitled as matter of 
law to recover upon the undisputed 
facts. Each defendant received checks 
drawn upon the plaintiff’s bank ac- 
count, which were in form payable 
from this account, were expected to be 
paid from it, and were in fact paid 
from it, the defendant receiving the 
proceeds. As these were taken in pay- 
ment of a personal debt of the treas- 
urer, the defendant is chargeable for 
money had and received, under the de- 
cision above cited, which fully covers 
this part of the case. 

The proper interpretation of the 
statement that “the defendant  re- 
ceived the checks, deposited them in 
his bank account, and they were paid 
by the banks upon which they were 
drawn,” is that the money was col- 
lected for the defendant in each case 
through the bank which received the 
checks on deposit for that purpose. 

The defendants contend that the 


bank could not legally pay the checks, 
and that the plaintiff’s money in the 
bank was not diminished by the pay- 


ment, and the plaintiff was not dam- 
aged, as the bank is still ‘accountable 
for the deposit as if the checks had 
not been drawn. This _ contention 
rests upon the view that, if the bank 
could not properly make the payment, 
the plaintiff could not treat it as hav- 
ing passed the money to the defendants, 
and cannot maintain an action against 
them for money had and received. 

This view is combated by the plaintiff, 
which contends that, even if the pay- 
ment was made by the bank without au- 
thority, the plaintiff still may elect to 
follow the money. In support of this 
doctrine it cites Van Dyke vs. State, 24 
Ala. 207; Whitten vs. Barringer, 67 IIl. 
551, and Bolles’ Modern Law of Bank- 
ing, 614, 615. 

We do not find it necessary to pass 
upon this question, for we are of opin- 
ion that, upon the facts before us, it 
does not appear that the payment by 
the bank was improperly made. On 
this point, the defendants contend, first, 
that these checks were made without 
authority, and should be treated as if 
the signature of the drawer had been 
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forged. They rely upon an ordinance 
of the city, providing that “no money 
shall be drawn out of the city treasury 
except on the written order of the 
mayor, addressed to the treasurer, and 
countersigned by the city clerk.” 

We do not understand this ordinance 
as having any reference to the form 
of the check to be used by the treas- 
urer in drawing money from the bank, 
but only to the regulation of his conduct 
in making payments from the treas- 
ury, whether by check or otherwise. 
It is to be remembered that a treas- 
urer is a public officer who has the cus- 
tody of the moneys of the city and 
gives a bond with sureties for their 
security. In the language of Mr. Jus- 
tice Wells in Railroad Nat. Bank vs. 
City of Lowell, 109 Mass. 214-216: 
“The treasurer of a city or town is 
an independent accounting officer, by 
statute made a depositary of the moneys 
of the city or town. (Gen. St. 1860, c. 
18, $$ 54-59; chapter 19, § 2.) The 
legal possession of the specific moneys 
in his hands, from whatever source, is 
in him. (Hancock vs. Hazzard, 12 
Cush. 112; Colerain vs. Bell, 9 Mete. 
499.) All moneys of the city or town 
he holds as its property and exclusively 
for its use, but he holds them by virtue 
of his public official authority and duty, 
and not merely as the agent or servant 
of a corporation.” See, also, Egre- 
mont vs. Benjamin, 125 Mass. 15-19. 

The charter of the city of Newbury- 
port (St. 1851, p. 790, c. 296, § 8), 
which provides for the election of the 
city treasurer, contains nothing dif- 
ferent from the general law in regard 
to his duties. We have discovered no 
different provision in any amendment 
of the charter. The provision in the 
same section that “the city council shall 
take care that money shall not be paid 
by the treasurer unless ranted or ap- 
propriated,” relates to payments such 
as are referred to in the ordinance, and 
does not assume to interfere with the 
custody of the money by the treasurer. 

It is said in the statement of facts 
in Newburyport vs. Fidelity Ins. Co., 
supra, that “these bank accounts were 
established under the authority of the 
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city, and the form of the checks like- 
wise was adopted by the authority of 
the city.” But there is nothing to 
show that the form of the checks re- 
quires the signature of the mayor or 
city clerk upon them, and, in the ab- 
sence of anything to the contrary, it 
must be assumed that, by virtue of his 
official authority, the treasurer could 
control the custody of the money and 
draw necessary checks for that purpose. 
So far as appears, he might have drawn 
all the money from one bank and might 
have deposited it in another bank. 
That the checks did not bear evidence 
on their face that a payment had been 
authorized in writing by the mayor, on 
a paper countersigned by the city clerk, 
was not notice to the bank that they 
should not be paid. 

Nor was the fact that the checks 
were payable to the order of the city 
treasurer, and indorsed by him, such 
notice. This was expressly held in 
Goodwin vs. American Nat. Bank, 48 
Conn. 550, in these words: “The law 


will not charge the officers of a bank 
with knowledge that a depositor has 


committed a fraud, nor impose upon 
them the duty of injury, because he has 
drawn, upon a treasurer’s account, 
checks payable to himself or to bearer, 
or has transferred money from it to 
his own and from his own to it. They 
are not required to assume the hazard 
of correctly reading in each check the 
purpose of the drawer.” See, also, 
Walker vs. Manhattan Bank (C. C.) 25 
Fed. 247-255; Gray vs. Johnston, L. R. 
3 H. L. Cas. 1-14. A check in that 
form is equivalent to one payable to 
bearer. It is not an unusual form of 
making a check for a legitimate pay- 
ment. There was nothing in this form 
to indicate that it was not delivered 
in payment of an approved debt of the 
city. Beyond that, there was nothing 
to inform the bank to whom or for what 
purpose it was issued. In the absence 
of suspicious circumstances, the bank 
had no duty to concern itself with that 
subject. The presumption is that its 
arrangement with the treasurer, the of- 
ficial custodian of the city’s money, was 
to pay checks drawn in the form which 
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he was using, without reference to the 
person to whom they were made pay- 
able, so long as there was nothing to 
indicate that they were not given for 
a proper purpose. (Gray vs. Johnston, 
L. R. 3 H. L. Cas. 1-14). Upon the 
facts in this report, there is nothing 
to show that the bank was liable to the 
plaintiff for an unauthorized payment 
of any of these checks, or that there is 
any reason why the defendants should 
not be accountable for the money which 
they received with notice that it was im- 
properly paid. 

The defense that the defendants were 
not liable, because they paid the money 
t- others and retained none of it except 
the amount of their commissions, is not 
well founded. This also is covered by 
the decision in City of Newburyport vs. 
Insurance Co., 197 Mass. 596-603. 
(See, also, Rochester & Charlotte Turn- 
pike Co. vs. Paviour, 164 N. Y. 281; 
Beard vs. Milmine [C. C.] 88 Fed. 868; 
s. c. [Lamson vs. Beard] 94 Fed. 30, 36 
C. C. A. 56, 45 L. R. A. 822; Ander- 
son vs. Kissam [C. C.] 35 Fed. 699; 
Park Hotel Bank vs. Fourth Nat. 
Bank, 86 Fed. 742 30 C. C. A. 409.) 

Judgment on the verdicts. 


PROMISSORY NOT E—EXTEN- 
SION OF TIME-ACCOMMODA- 
TION MAKER—NEGOTIABLE 


INSTRUMENTS LAW. 


BRADLEY ENGINEERING 
CO. vs. HEYBURN. 


& MFG. 


SUPREME COURT OF WASHINGTON, JAN. 
10, 1910. 


Under the negotiable instruments law an 
accommodation maker of a promissory note 
is not discharged by an extension of time 
given to the party accommodated. 


HADWICK, J. (omitting part of 
opinion): The respondent brought 
this action to recover upon two promis- 
sory notes executed by the Shaughnessy 
Hill Lead-Silver Mining Company, a 
corporation, E. M. Heyburn, and E. R. 
Ward. 
The complaint is the ordinary com- 
plaint upon a promissory note in the 
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usual form. The corporation was not 
served, and did not appear in the ac- 
tion. E.. R. Ward made _ default. 
E. M. Heyburn appeared, and, without 
denying the notes, alleged that they 
were given in payment for certain min- 
ing machinery sold by the plaintiff to 
the defendant corporation, in which he 
had no interest other than as a stock- 
holder therein; what, while he signed 
the notes in the apparent capacity of 
a joint maker, he was in fact an ac- 
commodation maker and surety thereon, 
and received none of the benefits there- 
of, which facts were well known to the 
plaintiff, and that the plaintiff there- 
after, without defendant’s knowledge 
or consent, and for a valuable consid- 
eration, extended the time of payment 
of the notes. The answer as a further 
defense alleged payment of the notes. 
Plaintiff's demurrer was sustained to 
the plea of release. The case was tried 
upon the issue raised by the plea of 
abatement. The court found against 


the defendant upon that issue, and en- 
tered a judgment as prayed for in the 


complaint. The defendant E. M. Hey- 
burn appeals. 

Appellate argues that the court erred 
in sustaining the demurrer to the an- 
swer, for the reason that he was an 
accommodation maker, which fact may 
be shown by parol; that he was bound 
only as a surety; and that the exten- 
sion of time to the principal released 
appellant as such surety. (Baldwin vs. 
Daly, 41 Wash. 416, and Spencer vs. 
Alki Point Transportation Co., 101 Pace. 
509, are relied upon to sustain this 
contention). The latter case is not in 
point, for, aside from the fact that it 
appeared that the indorser was a surety 
in fact and entitled to the protection 
afforded sureties, it is settled by an 
almost unbroken line of authority that 
a corporation may plead ultra vires as 
a defense to a contract of suretyship 
when sued by one who has knowledge 
of the original relation of the parties. 
Ogden, Negotiable Instruments, § 124. 
Aside from this consideration, it is gen- 
erally held that sections 29 and 64 of 
the negotiable instruments law (Laws 
1899, pp. 346, 352, c. 149) are inap- 
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plicable to corporations. Crawford, 
Annotated Negotiable Instruments Law 
(3d Ed.) 46, and cases there cited. 

In Baldwin vs. Daly, the court said: 
“The ruling of the trial court, to the 
effect that it is incompetent for one of 
two or more makers of a joint and sev- 
eral promissory note to show by parol 
that he is in fact only 4 surety, and 
that he was known to be such by the 
payee named in the note when the note 
was taken, is contrary to the ruling of 
this court in Culbertson vs. Wilcox, 11 
Wash. 522, and Bank of British Colum- 
via vs. Feffs, 15 Wash. 230.” The 
cases upon which that statement was 
based were decided before the passage 
of the negotiable instruments act, 
which clearly and intentionally changed 
the law in that respect. Aside from 
this, it appears upon the face of the 
decision that such statement of the rule 
was dictum; for the opinion states: “It 
is apparent, however, that this question 
is not a material one here, unless it is 
to be held that the appellant Peter 
was entitled to show that the respondent 
had released him from liability on the 
note.” And it was then held that a re- 
lease by parol could not be shown. 

But these cases must henceforth be 
resolved independently of all decisions 
based upon the law merchant, not- 
withstanding the contention of appel- 
lant that the negotiable instruments act 
in no way affects the rights or changes 
the relation of the original parties to 
the contract. To sustain his theory 
that it does not do so, appellant cites 
section 58 of the law: “In the hands 
of any holder other than a holder in 
due course a negotiable instrument is 
subject to the same defenses as if it 
were nonnegotiable. * * * Laws 
1899, p. 351, c. 149, § 58. If this 
section stood alone, there is reason for 
appellant’s contention, but it is a prim- 
ary rule of construction that one sec- 
tion of a statute must be considered 
with reference to others so that the leg- 
islative intent may not be defeated. 
Looking, then, to the whole law and not 
to the particular section, we find that 
it is also declared: 


“Sec. 29. An accommodation party 
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is one who has signed the instrument as 
maker, drawer, acceptor or indorser, 
without receiving value therefor, and 
for the purpose of lending his name to 
some other person. Such a person is 
liable on the instrument to a holder for 
value, notwithstanding such holder at 
the time of taking the instrument knew 
him to be only an accommodation 
party.” 

“Sec. 60. The maker of a negotiable 
instrument by making it engages that 
he will pay it according to its tenor, 
and admits the existence of the payee 
and his then capacity to indorse.” Page 
351. 

When construed in the light of these 
sections, section 58 cannot be made to 
bear the construction put upon it by 
appellant. The law further provides: 

“Sec. 26. Where value has at any 
time been given for the instrument, the 
holder is deemed a holder for value 
in respect to all parties who became 
such prior to that time.” Page 346. 

“Sec. 52. A holder in due course is 
a holder who has taken the instrument 
under the following conditions: * 
* * (3) That he took it in good 
faith and for value. * * * ” Page 
350. 

“Sec. 59. Every holder is deemed 
prima facie to be a holder in due course. 
= © “Fore Sst. 

When we consider that it was the 
object of the negotiable instruments act 
to make such instrument certain and to 
speak the true contract of the parties, 
thus saving the commercial world the 
hazard of trumped up defenses or the 
peril of trying out collateral issues 
such as suretyship, etc., in case of suit, 
it would seem that we cannot reject the 
other sections and give effect only to 
section 58. 

Our conclusion is further fortified by 
section 192: “The person ‘primarily’ 
liable on an instrument is the person 
who by the terms of the instrument is 
absolutely required to pay same. All 
other persons are ‘secondarily’ liable.” 
Page 373. This section not only fixes 
an absolute liability on the one who 
by the terms of the instrument binds 
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himself without qualification, but fur- 
nishes a rule of evidence as well. Nor 
do we think that this construction 
renders section 58 meaningless. The 
defenses there referred to must be held 
to be only such defenses as are per- 
mitted by the act itself, or such equities 
as do not deny the tenor of the bill. 
Appellant admits that, if respondent 
was a holder in due course, he could not 
plead his present defense. 

We find no case in which this exact 
question was presented, but in the case 
of Hermann’s Ex’rs vs. Gregory (Ky.) 
115 S. W. 809, it was held, in constru- 
ing section 26, no particular reference 
being made to section 52, which might 
well have been done as it seems to us, 
that one who had taken the note of an- 
other, and had paid another note owing 
by the maker to a bank was a holder 
for value, and a defense of no consid- 
eration could not be set up. A holder 
for value, therefore, and a holder in due 
course, are in the same position to chal- 
lenge any defense based upon a collat- 
eral agreement or upon equities exist- 
ing between the makers by holding up 
the instrument itself. This construc- 
tion harmonizes the several provisions 
of the law, and makes effectual the pur- 
pose of the law to make negotiable in- 
truments in fact what they have been 
only in theory under the law merchant 
a certain medium of commercial ex- 
change. 

Our conclusion also harmonizes with 
the several decisions of this court which 
are collected in Anderson vs. Mitchell, 
51 Wash. 265, wherein we held, without 
reference to the negotiable instruments 
act, that one who signed as maker was 
bound by the terms of his obligation. 
Being primarily liable as an accommo- 
dation maker, appellant was not dis- 
charged by an extention of time to the 
principal debtor. Eaton & Gilbert on 
Commercial Paper, § 123f; Vanderford 
vs. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Nat’l. Bank, 
105 Md. 164; Wolstenholme vs. Smith, 
34 Utah, 300; “ellers vs. Meachem, 49 
Or. 186. 





NOTES ON CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
[Edited by John Jennings, B,A.. L.L.B.,{Barrister, Toronto.] 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE—ACTION 
UPON—BILL DRAWN TO OR- 


DER OF BANK—NOT EN-" 


DORSED—ACTION BY DRAW- 
ER UPON—HOLDER OF BILL. 


VELI VS. HEMPSTREET. (2 Saskatchewan, 
L. R. p. 296.) 


THs action was brought upon three 
several bills of exchange drawn 
by the plaintiff upon the defendant 
payable at sight to the order of the 
Dominion Bank and accepted by de- 
fendant. The statement of claim sets 
forth: That these bills were dis- 
honored and that the bank thereupon 
returned them to the plaintiff, who is 
the holder of them. The defendant de- 
nied acceptance and alleged that the 
bills were not presented for payment 
and that they had not been endorsed by 
the Dominion * Bank, to the plaintiff. 
Application was made before Mr. Jus- 
tice Lamont for summary judgment 
upon motion and the defendant appeals 
from the order granting judgment. 

No affidavit was produced on behalf 
of the defendant. He relied entirely 
upon the fact, as he claimed, that the 
statement of claim did not disclose the 
good cause of action against him. He 
set up: 

1. That his agreement by his ac- 
ceptance was to pay the amount of the 
bills to the Dominion Bank and that 
the bank not having endorsed the bills 
he was not liable. 

2. That section 140 of the Bills of 
Exchange R. S. C. cap. 119, did not 
alter or affect the question. That in 
order to entitle the drawer of the bill 
to recover the Dominion Bank must en- 
dorse it and the drawer becomes the 
holder thereof according to the defini- 
tion of that term as given in the sec- 
ond section of Act. 

3. If that is not correct, the drawer 
of the bill under the section of the 
act referred to could only take ad- 
vantage of it when he pays the bill 
which was not alleged to have been Jone 
in this case. 


Wernore, C.J., PRENDERGAST, NEW- 


LANDs and JOHNSTONE, J.J.: The 
Chief Justice and Mr. Justice John- 
stone were of the opinion that the 
agreement should be allowed because- 
they were unable to find any au- 
thority where it had been held 
that the drawer of the Bill of Ex- 
change could bring an action upon it 
as such without its being endorsed by 
the payee. Mr. Justice Newlands de- 
livered judgment, concurred in by Mr. 
Justice Prendergast, of which the fol- 
lowing is the substance: Under the rules 
of the Court, it is unnecessary to al- 
lege any facts that would be presumed 
in favor of the party pleading. There- 
fore it was unnecessary to allege that 
the Dominion Bank which was the hold- 
er of the bill of exchange at maturity 
was a holder in due course, and as it 
would therefore be presumed that it 
gave value for the bill, it is, I think, 
equally to be presumed that when it re- 
turned the same to the plaintiff, the 
drawer of the bill of exchange, that it 
was paid by him. This presumption 
would arise on the same principle that 
a presumption of payment by the ac- 
ceptor of the bill of exchange or the 
maker of a promissory note arises from 
the possession of the bill or note by 
the acceptor or the maker as the case 
may be, after maturity, the drawer 
of a bill being liable to the payee or 
endorsee in the event of the acceptor 
not paying the same at maturity; his 
possession of the bill after maturity 
would be prima facie evidence that he 
had discharged that liability by pay- 
ment. This fact being presumed it 
would be unnecessary to allege it to re- 
cover from the acceptor under Section 
140 of the Bills of Exchange Aact. 

As to the defendant’s contention that 
the Dominion Bank should have en- 
dorsed this bill to the plaintiff, I need 
only point out that a bill payable to 
a third party, as this was, ceases to be 
negotiable upon its payment by the 
drawer to the holder after maturity, 
and the only right which exists is the 
right of action which the drawer has 
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against the acceptor. This right he ac- 
quires, not through the payee, but from 
his original position as drawer, i. e., the 
bill is not negotiated to him but is paid 
by him as a party liable leaving him 
with only his right of action over 
against the acceptor. 

The Appellate Court being evenly di- 
vided, the judgment appealed from 
stands. In the judgment of the editor 
of these notes the true legal position is 
that set out in the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Newlands above. 


BILLS AND NOTES—PRESENT- 
MENT, WAIVER OF—KNOWL- 
EDGE OF DEFAULT. 


Ayer vs. Murray (New Brunswick Re- 
ports, 39 S. C., P. 170). 

An offer made after its maturity by an 
endorser of a promissory note to pay the 
amount of the same will not operate as a 
waiver of presentment in the absence of 
evidence that at the time of the offer he 
knew there hau been default in presentment. 


HIS was an appeal from the county 
judge of Westmorland who gave 
a verdict in favor of the plaintiff. The 
plaintiff held a promissory note en- 
dorsed by the defendant and deposited 
it for collection. It fell due on Satur- 
day, but was not paid, and on Monday, 
through some mistake, the note was sent 
to the defendant with a notice that it 
had not been paid. A few days dater 
the plaintiff went to the defendant, who 
denied having the note, and, after some 
conversation, the plaintiff says the de- 
fendant offered to pay the note in full 
on monthly instalments of $10, and that 
this offer was accepted, provided the 
note was renewed. These negotiations 
came to nothing, and the defendant 
kept the note until the time of trial. 

The grounds of appeal on behalf of 
the defendant are:— 

(a) That there was no proof of pre- 
sentment at the stated place provided 
for payment on the due date. 

(b) That no sufficient notice of dis- 
honor had been given. 

(c) That the offer to pay by the de- 
fendant after maturity would not oper- 
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ate as a waiver of presentment or of 
notice of dishonor unless the defendant 
at the time had knowledge of the de- 


* fault. 


JupGMENT (Barker, C.J.; LANnpry, 
McLeop and Wuire, J.J.): On the as- 
sumption that the trial judge was right 
in accepting the plaintiff’s versions of 
the negotiations after maturity and that 
the offer which was made by the de- 
fendant would amount to a waiver, but 
would not, nevertheless, operate as a 
proof of presentment unless at the time 
the defendant knew that in fact there 
had been no presentment for payment 
at maturity, and there is no evidence 
one way or the other on that point. If 
the notice sent by the bank to the de- 
fendant accompanying the return of the 
note was a good notice of dishonor, it 
must have expressly stated that the note 
had been dishonored, thus conveying to 
the mind of the defendant that the note 
had been duly presented, which was not 
in fact the case. There is ample au- 
thority for saying that a promise to pay 
made by an endorser of a bill with full 
knowledge of all the facts will operate 
as waiver of his right to notice of dis- 
honor, or, in other words, as a waivef 
of any rights, the non-fulfillment of 
which he then had knowledge of, but 
there is not authority to say that any 
such terms will operate as a waiver of 
any right, the non-fulfillment of which 
was not within the knowledge of the 
promisor at the time of making the 
promise. 

The bill was renewed and the action 
dismissed, but without any costs, in view 
of the conduct of the defendant in re- 
taining the note sent to him by mistake. 


PROMISSORY NOTE—INDORSE- 
MENT OF NOTE PAYABLE TO 
ORDER OF AN UNINCORPOR- 
ATED, NON-TRADING ASSOCI- 
ATION. 

Cooper vs. McDonatp (19 Manitoba 

Reports, P. 1). 
The indorsement of a promissory note 


payable to the order of an unincorporated 
non-trading association such as a_ trade 
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union, with the name of the association and 
the signatures of two or more of its officers, 
will enable the person to whom it is deliv- 
ered so indorsed to sue the maker upon it. 
There is no valid method of indorsement of 
such a note so as to pass a title to it under 
the law merchant, except by the signature of 
all the members of the association. 


HE plaintiff and the defendant were 
members of an association known 
as The Journeymen Plumbers, Gas and 
Steam Fitters’ Helpers’ Union, No. 62. 
That association was not registered un- 
der the T'rade Unions Act, though it 
was such a combination as was described 
in the second section of that act. Ad- 
mittedly, it was not a corporation, or a 
partnership, or an association for the 
purpose of trade or for the purpose of 
deriving gain or profit from its transac- 
tions, and had no legal entity. 

The Union lent to the defendant 
sixty dollars of its funds and took his 
promissory note, as follows: 

Winnipeg, March 26, 1906. 
$60.00 

Sixty days after date I promise to pay 
to the order of Plumbers & Steam Fitters’ 
Local Union, No. 62, at Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, sixty dollars for value received. 


(Signed) W. J. McDonatp. 


The defendant repaid a portion of the 


moneys so advanced, but refused to 
make further payments. The note was 
then indorsed as follows: “Plumbers & 
Steam-fitters’ Union, Local No. 62, 
Winnipeg. President, G. L. English; 
Fin. Secretary, F. J. King.” So en- 
dorsed, it was delivered to the plaintiff, 
who sued the defendant upon it in the 
County Court of Winnipeg. 


JupGMENT (Howe tt, C.J.A.; Ricu- 
Arps and Perpve, J.J.d.): The trial 
judge gave judgment in the plaintiff's 
favor for the balance due, and from this 
judgment an appeal was taken. The 
Court of Appeal, with much regret, felt 
bound to differ from the learned trial 
judge as to the law affecting the case. 
The plaintiff suing an endorsee of the 
note, and in order to succeed, made a 
title to it under the law merchant by 
showing that it had been indorsed to 
him by the payees. The Union admit- 
tedly consists of a large number of mem- 


bers and was not organized for the pur- 
pose of lending money. The law as to 
the transfer of negotiable instruments 
by legally existing corporations, acting 
through their officers, cannot be invoked 
to make good the acts of parties pur- 
porting to represent an unincorporated 
association, and the powers of partners 
to endorse the partnership name on 
paper payable to the firm cannot be held 
applicable. Every meinber has his sep- 
arate interest in these funds, and the as- 
sociation not being incorporated and not 
being a partnership, there seems to be 
no valid method of indorsement of the 
note so as to pass a title to it except by 
the signature of every member of the 
association. 
The appeal was therefore allowed. 


THE BANK ACT—SECURITY IN 
FORM C— RANCHER — DE- 
SCRIPTION OF PROPERTY. 


Hatrievp vs. Impertat Bank (6 T. L. 
R., P.. $06). 

A rancher whose business is raising cattle 
is not, no matter how large his transactions 
may be, “a wholesale purchaser or shipper 
of or dealer in live stock,” within the mean- 
ing of s. 88 of “The Bank Act.” R. S. C. 
(1906) ¢. 29. 

The description in a security in the form 
in schedule C of that act must be sufficient 
to indentify the property. 


HIS was an action for the delivery 
to the plaintiff of a certain reg- 
istered stallion, or the payment to him 
of the value. He claimed it as mort- 
gagee under a chattel mortgage from 
one H. E. G. Cook, a rancher, and the 
defendant justified their detention of 
it under a security given by Cook to 
them to secure an advance. The secur- 
ity was in the form in Schedule C to the 
Bank Act, R. S. C. (1906), ch. 29, and 
referred generally to “all unbranded 
horses and cattle,’ without specifying 
their whereabouts. The stallion in ques- 
tion had not become Cook’s property 
until after the security had been taken 
by the defendants. 
JupGMENT (Sirton, C.J.): The spe- 
cial privileges granted by Parliament to 
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the chartered banks must be construed 
strictly and by reference to the general 
law of the country. 

In this case the evidence shows that 
the man who obtained the loan was a 
mation, at least, is no more a wholesale 
rancher. Now, a rancher, in my esti- 
dealer, because he raises cattle, no mat- 
ter whether he has fifty head or five 
thousand, than a farmer is who deals in 
grain, which he raises in large crops. 
There appears from the evidence to 
have been, so far as my opinion goes, 
an entire misapprehension of the ef- 
fect of Sec. 88 of the Bank Act, in re- 
gard to these people being treated as 
wholesale dealers or wholesale pur- 
chasers or shippers; they make their 
money not in that way, but as cattle 
breeders or cattle growers, and that they 
sell either in large or small numbers is 
merely an incident. 

But even if a rancher could give 
proper security under section 88 of the 
Bank Act, there are two other grounds 
in this particular case for holding the 
document in question invalid. In the 
first place the particular animal in ques- 
tion, so far as the evidence shows, was 
not the property of the man that se- 
cured the loan at the time the loan was 
secured or for several months after- 
wards, and, unless specially mentioned 
and described, it could not possibly come 
under the description given in the docu- 
ment. In the second place this descrip- 
tion is in any event insufficient. 

It is quite clear that under section 88 
of the bank act there must be a proper 
description of the goods, whether cattle, 
horses or wheat; there must be a de- 
scription by which those goods may be 
located. The description under which 
this animal is claimed, namely, “all un- 
branded horses and cattle,” without even 
a location, is not a proper description 
under the act. There should be just as 
good a description under this act as un- 
der a chattel mortgage—a description 
by reference to which the article can be 
identified. 

On any of these grounds I should 
hold that the plaintiff was entitled to 


possession of this stallion, and he is 
therefore entitled to its return or the 
sum of $500 as its value, with costs. 


COMPANY — WINDING-UP — 
CLAIM OF BANK ON SECURI- 
TIES ASSIGNED BY COMPANY 
—NOTICE OF ASSIGNMENT TO 
PERSONS LIABLE ON SECURI- 
TIES—ABSENCE OF—STATUS 
OF LIQUIDATOR TO OBJECT. 


Re William Hamilton Manufacturing 
Co. 

AX appeal by the liquidator from the 
order of Meredith, C.J.C.P., ante 

61, dismissing an appeal from the cer- 

tificate of the local master at Peter- 

borough, allowing the claim of the 

Ontario Bank. 

The company, being indebted to the 
bank, assigned certain securities to the 
bank, which, after the insolvency of the 
company, were sold by the liquidator in 
the winding-up proceedings, with the 
approval of the bank, and, as alleged by 
the bank, upon the understanding that 
the purchase price thereof was to be 
held by the liquidator and to stand in 
the place of the assets so transferred, 
and that the rights of the bank in re- 
spect of the securities were not to be 
prejudiced by such sale. The local 
master found in favor of the claimants 
as preferred or secured creditors for 
$79,715.06, and as ordinary or unse- 
cured creditors for $134,815.48. 

JupeMEentT: At the close of the argu- 
ment the judgment of the Court was de- 
livered by Moss, C.J.O. (viva voce): We 
do not deem it necessary to reserve our 
decision. The case has been fully dis- 
cussed. The points involved are not 
new or unfamiliar to us. It does not 
appear to us the transactions in question 
are open to the objections urged by Mr. 
McPherson. It is beyond doubt—-in- 
deed, it is as admitted—that the ad- 
vances were made by the bank. The 
amounts were placed to the company’s 
credit and were used by it. Upon each 
occasion of an advance an agreement 
purporting to assign certain contracts, 
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which were assets or property of the 
company, were given to the bank. These 
contracts were property which could be 
transferred under the Bank Act as se- 
curity for advances. So that, unless 
want of notice to the debtors under the 
contracts affected the question, the as- 
sets were vested in the bank as security 
for advances made at the time. It is 
said that notice to the creditors was es- 
sential to protect the bank’s position. 
But the question here is not between the 
bank and the debtor or between the bank 
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and another assignee. The liquidator 
is, in this respect, in no higher position 
than the insolvent. He is an assignee by 
operation of law and is not a subsequent 
assignee as that term is applied in cases 
of this kind. As regards these transac- 


tions, the liquidator stands in the com- 
pany’s shoes, and the cases show that in 
order to complete the title as between 
assignor and assignee, notice to the 
debtor is not necessary. In our opinion, 
the learned chief justice was right, and 
the appeal was dismissed. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 


PROTEST OF NOTE REPLEVINED. 
» Micu, April 19, 1910. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 


Dear Sir: We enclose herewith copy 
of a note which was received along with 
one hundred dollars ($100) in cash from 
“A” by Mr. G, treasurer and one of the 
owners of the “B” Company, who is also 
president of the First National Bank 
of ———. It was understood between “A” 
and the “B” Company that should this 
note not be satisfactory to them, that “A” 
would substitute some satisfactory paper 
in its stead. After having received the 
note, and the bill of sale having been given 
for the steam tug, in payment of which 
the note was accepted, the “B” Company 
got notice from the F. J. Cole Company 
that they would deny liability on this note. 
The “B” Company notified “A” to sub- 
stitute other papers in place of this note, 
as the note was certainly very unsatisfac- 
tory. Before the substitution could be 
made the said F. J. Cole Company re- 
plevied the said note, and it is now in 
the hands of the sheriff. We have learned 
that a note similar to this, made for six 
months, has since been paid by Cole Com- 
pany. Will you please tell us if we can 
collect this amount on a copy of the note, 
and in case of refusal, should this copy 
be protested in order to hold F. J. Cole 
Company, or tell us what is proper to do 
in order to protect our interests in the 
matter. 

Yours truly, 
Vice-President. 


$1,000.00 » Micu., May 22, 1909. 


One year after date for value received we 
promise to pay to the order of “A” 
One Thousand Dollars at the Commercial 


Bank, . Mich., with interest at the 
rate of six per cent. per annum until paid. 


D. L. Mackay & Co., 
Per D. L. Mackay. 
Endorsements: 


F. J. Cole Company, 
By F. J. Cole, secy. and treas. 
“A”, Richard Jones, secy. and treas. 


Answer: The fact that the bank has 
been deprived of the possession of the 
note through the replevin proceedings 
will not prevent it from enforcing its 
rights against any of the parties there- 
to. The protest may be made on a copy 
of the note. Negotiable Instruments 
Law (Mich.), Sec. 162. And upon the 
trial, the person in whose custody the 
note may be, can be required to produce 
it in Court; and if in the meantime the 
original should be lost or destroyed, or 
taken out of the jurisdiction of the 
Court, a copy may be used in evidence. 


FORGED INDORSEMENT—RECOV- 
ERY OF MONEY PAID. 
Mr. Vernon, N. Y., April 11, 1910. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Dear Sm: A maker of a check learns 
that payee thereof never received it. Maker 
investigates and finds check paid, and ex- 
hibits it to payee, who claims endorsement 
appearing thereon is not his. The maker 
returns check with payce’s affidavit to pay- 
ing bank, who returns it to previous en- 
dorser, who attempts to return it to pre- 
ceding endorser, the supposed payee, but 
cannot locate him. All of this occupies 
four or five months. 

Is the party who cashed the check for 
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the supposed payee, released by reason cf 
the long time elapsing before making claim? 
How long does an endorser’s liability run 
as to the correctness and sufficiency of pre- 
vious endorsements? 
Please quote the law. 
SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: We infer that the “pre- 
vious indorser” to whom the paying 
bank returned the check was the per- 
son to whom it paid the amount thereof. 
He is, therefore, not liable to the bank as 
an indorser; for a liability of this char- 
acter exists only in favor of subsequent 
holders, (Negotiable Instruments Law, 
See. 116), and the bank on which a 
check is drawn is in no sense a holder, 
but is the drawee. In such a case the 


claim of the bank is not upon the con- 
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tract of endorsement, but for money 
paid under mistake of fact. (Canal 
Bank vs. Bank of Albany, 1 Hill. 287;. 
Bank of Commerce vs. Union Bank, 3 
N. Y. 230; National Park Bank vs. 
Ninth Nat. Bank, 46 N. Y. 77 The 
rule in such cases is that, if no negli- 
gence is attributable to the bank in mak- 
ing the discovery, it will ordinarily be 
sufficient if notice is given as soon as 
the mistake is discovered, (see cases 
cited above) and this we apprehend was 
done in the case stated by our corres- 
pondent. Any subsequent delay, short 
of the six years fixed by the statute of 
limitations for commencing an action, 
would not destroy the bank’s right of 
recovery. 


THE FUTURE OF THE COUNTRY BANK. 


By Charles W. Stevenson. 


ATTERS do not seem to be shaping 
themselves in favor of the country 
bank. There are signs that bode ill. 

This much discussed question of the guar- 
anty of deposits promises to make a divis- 
ion between the State and the national banks 
if it continues to agitate the people. In 
Oklahoma the democratic politicians are 
still defending the measure in the very face 
of the lamentable conditions brought out by 
the failure, some months ago, of the Co- 
lumbia Bank and Trust Company. And it 
may be, though we cannot bring ourselves 
to believe it, that the idea will continue to 
interest men and lawmakers in_ other 
States. Surely the failure of the law is 
apparent and flagrant; and most surely the 
Supreme Court or the United States will af- 
firm the decision of the Nebraska Federal 
Court, that it is unlawful to take one man’s 
money to pay another man’s debts. But if 
the snake is not yet scotched and the agita- 
tion is continued, then there is to be a still 
greater divergence between the State and 
the national bank. 

For the State bank this movement is 
fraught with ill, because the national gov- 
ernment has a vested interest, if it has not 
a vested right, in the national bank. Na- 
tional banks were created to furnish a mar- 
ket for the bonds of the nation and they 
still continue to use them. So that if some- 
thing is to be done by the States inimical to 
the banks in which the United States is first 
interested, then it will be the policy of this 
national government to protect its own. The 
government at Washington will not let the 
State banks, under such a plan, absorb all 


the deposits, if such a thing could be ad- 
mitted as that the guaranty law would con- 
tinue to be enacted and become the rule of 
the land, 


RetaLiatory LEGISLATION. 


Retaliatory legislation by the national 
government in behalf of the national. banks. 
may be hanging on the horizon of the fu- 
ture, and it is not in the interest of that 
support of the domestic credit of the coun- 
try which may be looked for from the har- 
monious action of these two forms of banks 
doing business side by side in the same 
community. Indeed, the nationals have the 
best of the proposition now, in that they 
have one form of issue, while the State banks 
have none. In the discussion of the pres- 
ent appeal for an emergency currency it 
must be noted that the nationals already 
have that which the State banks ought to 
possess in equal degree. Retaliatory legis- 
lation to overcome the discrimination of the 
guaranty law may be the outcome if the 
present tendency to give this subject promi- 
nence and to try out this form of popular 
demand continues. As we have said, we 
cannot believe that the guaranty proposi- 
tion, this making of one good bank pay for 
all the bad ones, will obtain further under 
the second and sober thought of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Tue Ricur or Issue. 

But in the matter of an emergency issue 

there is seemingly a pronounced line of di- 


vergence. How will the national govern- 
ment, by whatever plan it may adopt, exer- 
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cise such jurisdiction over the State bank 
as to enable the bank to issue such amounts 
ef credit and in such times as may be neces- 
sary for its own welfare and for the good 
of the community in which it exists? This 
is the great and fundamental question which 
our national lawmakers must look in the 
face. It will be possible to put the State 
banks, by artificial national aid, at a decided 
disadvantage in time of panic. 

The right of issue is inherent. The Ne- 
braska guaranty decision shows forth clear- 
ly the common law right to do a banking 
business without incorporation. ‘The State 
bank has as much natural right to issue, and 
there is as much commercial need for its 
issue, under our independent system of 
banking, as belongs to the national bank. 
And it will be the duty of the government 
so to supervise any plan that it will not fall 
heavily upon the State banks and put them 
under the ban or make them less flexible and 
independent than the nationals. 


AGITATION For A CentTRAL Bank. 


And this brings us to the third speck on 
the horizon of the country bank. 

There is probably to be some form of a 
central bank. What it will be doth not now 
appear. But the primal question involved 


in its establishment is, will it benefit the 
country bank by leaving it independent, and 
will it aid it individually in using its propor- 
tionate credit power to the good of local 


commerce and the strengthening of the pres- 
ent system of banking? If it does not do 
so, then it is freighted with menace to the 
country bank and especially to the State 
bank. For the strength of the entire sys- 
tem must be said to lie in that bank which 
is close to the people and whicn furnishes 
credit for use in local development and local 
enterprises rather than in speculative and 
uncertain investments that depend on sig- 
nal successes for their safety. 

To expand the credit of city banks and 
curtail the credit of country banks, through 
any intermediary of whatever form called a 
central bank, will not strengthen our bank- 
ing system and will be dangerous to the 
stability of trade and the uniformity of 
prices, since it is by means of the larger 
banks that undue speculation, with all its 
attending evils, is foisted upon the country, 


RetatTion or Crty anp Country Banks. 


This is said in no criticism of the city 
bank, that splendid institution in the con- 
gested districts of the country, where the 
lines of trade meet and mingle, and where 
there are millions 0. consumers and toilers 
that need credit sustenance as much as do 
the smaller men and institutions under the 
patronage of the country bank. 

The city bank, gathering power and en- 
ergy from the products of the country, farm 
and manufactory, transforms and _ radiates 
this energy throughout the world by means 


of the larger enterprises which it supports 
in turn. And thus it becomes as necessary 
to our domestic economy as the country 
bank. 

But in the nature of things, with increased 
power there is increased responsibility, and 
with aggregated money and credit there is 
danger of protection or expansion of the 
city bank at the expense of the full function- 
ing of the country bank. 

Will the new central bank, when it is 
created, come as close to the average coun- 
try bank as it does to the average city bank? 
Can.it do so? Is it not best and right that 
it should do so? These are some of the pri- 
mal questions that are involved. And _ the 
working out of the plan will tax the finan- 
cial ability of the finest and most experi- 
enced minds in the country. The voice cry- 
ing for protection is the voice of the peo- 
ple. The bank of the people is the country 
bank, with its manifold functions, all of 
them close to the interests of the community 
that must be supported by its credit. Let 
this idea be discussed and it will be found 
that the original seat of power is this unre- 
nowned, it may be, country bank. And so 
this institution must look to its own future 
and ask and demand its rights in the prem- 
ises. 

A Qvestion oF Prorection. 

But can the national government protect 
either it or the great city bank? This is 
another question that may result adversely 
to the independent country bank. 

Can the government adopt, as it should, 
an entirely advisory and ministerial atti- 
tude? And if it does not do so, will not its 
interference fall hardest on the country 
bank? For as we have before said, the 
right of issue is inherent and _ inalienable. 
It is a matter of commercial liberty. On 
the other hand, to make the country bank 
subservient to the national government, 
either in first person, or in second person 
acting through the central bank, means 
bondage and slavery. 

The city bank is a great aggregation of 
capital and financial ability that is well nigh 
impregnable. But if it is to be the friend 
of the speculator in the future, as it has 
too often been in the past; if it is to let out 
so much of the country bank’s money to 
stock speculators that it must refuse pay- 
ment to the country bank depositor, then 
the central bank will but add fuel to the 
flame. If it takes care of the city bank In 
time of emergency and cares nothing for 
the country bank, making the latter, by vir- 
tue of its subserviency to this city bank, 
still more dependent on the mercy of a sys- 
tem of business in loaning that has already 
caused much trouble, then it will cause much 
more. 


A Question oF Detay. 


Time is a great and grave element in the 
matter of gaining a supply of currency to 
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meet an extraordinary condition. And if 
the country bank has no right to go directly, 
and with the speed of the morning, to the 
central bank for its share of this expansion, 
this magic force that is to save tne day, then 
it is worse off than it was before, since the 
city bank may, without proper guarding and 
control, be less able to help, less able to sup- 
port, than it was before. 

Just what is to be done, just how it is to 
be done, is one of those questions that tax 
the foresight and acumen of statesman- 
financiers as they have never been taxed 
before. Yet by all it is agreed that some- 
thing must be done. And no doubt some- 
thing will be done. But will the law be 
such as to give to all the banks of whatever 
size and form their rightful equality, their 
right to do business according to their inher- 
ent powers and the needs of the community? 
For we may reiterate again and again that 
the country bank is not only the unit of 
power in our system, but it is the local com- 
mercial need that cannot be abrogated and 
ought not to be weakened. . 


A Cenrtrat GoveRNMENT Bank or a CEN- 
TRAL INDEPENDENT BanK? 


When the central banx is in operation will 
it be possible for the country bank to ap- 
proach it direct and receive that modicum 
of strength which is its due? And if the 
central bank is close to the government and 
does not depend on commercial demand, but 
upon governmental permission, is it possi- 
ble that this individual country bank shall 
be so cared for? Modest and unassuming, 
manned by men who give their lives to their 
domestic local duties, men who are the bone 
and sinew of the country, the officers, direc- 
tors, and stockholders, of the common coun- 
try bank ought to have a voice in the form 
and extent of this new institution, the only 
excuse for which is that it will be a help to 
the whole system and thus to all the people. 

On the one hand, if the government holds 
the reins of power, then it will be permis- 
sion only that will allow it to exert its credit- 
making force. But if it is to be independ- 
ent of the government, and act because there 
is automatic demand for issue and retire- 
ment, then it will be possible to give the 
country bank an equal show with the city 
bank. 


Summine UP. 


For these reasons it appears that the 
country bank faces an uncertain future. As 
it stands today, it is framed and forced to 
act in behalf of that commerce which is 
based alone on the soil and toil that is con- 
tingent to it. And it is here that the power 
of the banking of the country, the power of 
the credit of the people, begins. Men bor- 
row to carry on their individual enterprises 
before they project great movements of 
commerce. And until the local want is sup- 
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plied there can be no safety in the larger 
community or commercial want. 

In the rapid development of the great 
West we see the institutions that thread 
the local district with the power of the city, 
supported by the city bank, while at the 
same time the wants and needs of the local 
business men are supplied largely out of 
the local supply of credit-power in the 
country bank. 

Yet the country bank is sustained in part 
by the loans of the city bank, while the lat- 
ter grows stronger through the deposits of 
its country brother. There is mutuality all 
along the way in the commercial and finan- 
cial relations that are based on the natural 
wants of mankind. And for this reason any 
venture by the government must be looked 
upon with distrust by the weaker members 
of this great natural banking system we 
have naturally developed. 

It is the duty of the city bank and banker, 
being nearer perhaps to the financial mind 
of the country, to protect the country bank 
in the present crisis in its history. And un- 
less it may do so there will be discord. 
There is a tributary relation, a mutual need, 
between these two integers; and if the lesser 
shall be made, by any government legerde- 
main, an unnatural dependent of the greater, 
even the greater will lose much of its power 
and standing thereby. 


PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED. 


* geen articles relating to the every- 
day work of banks, savings banks 
and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in Tae Banxers Macazine. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a clear 
and interesting way of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor will 
be paid for on publication. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED. 


HE Bankers Macazine wishes to se- 

cure a local representative in each 

of the large cities of the country to se- 

cure subscriptions and to act as a general 
representative. 

Liberal arrangements will be made with 
responsible persons. Preference given to 
those employed in banks or familiar with 
the banking business. 

For particulars, address Bankers Pub- 
lishing Co., 253 Broadway, New York. 





INVESTMENTS 


Conducted by Franklin Escher 


IS NOW THE TIME TO BUY BONDS? 


By John Terret. 


OR the decline which has taken place 
in the price of good bonds five 
great reasons are responsible—fear of 
trouble in the money market; rise in the 
cost of the necessities of life; fear of 
what the Supreme Court may decide in 
the “trust” suits and of the anti-corpo- 
ration legislation which Congress may 
enact; cessation of foreign buying of 
American bonds; overproduction of new 
securities. There has been a decline, 
and these are the main reasons why. 
Question as to whether this is the time 
to come into the market and buy de- 
pends on whether the full effect of 
these unfavorable influences has made 
itself felt or whether the influences are 
to remain operative for some time to 
come. 


Tue Money ConsIpDERATION. 


To take them in the order in which 
they have been set down, it is well 
known to all those in touch with the 
bond market that a very great amount 
of selling of good bonds has been in- 
duced by fear of what may develop in 
the money market as a result of gold 
exports and other considerations. That 
the money market has not been more 
affected than it has is due solely to the 
small amount of public interest in the 
stock market and the fact that the de- 
mand for capital has been comperatively 
light. With gold exports proceeding at 
their present rate, it is plain enough 
that any real demand for banking ac- 
commodation would be certain to drive 
interest rates sharply upward. 

Has this influence made itself fully 
felt or must it be reckoned with for 
some time to come? Unfortunately the 
latter is the case. On acount of the con- 
dition of our foreign trade, gold is 
bound to keep on going out for some 
time to come, the movement remaining 
a menace to the stability of money 
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rates. There has been a good deal of 
selling of bonds on this account, and 
there is more to come. 


Hieu Prices. 


The second consideration bearing on 
bond values is the rise in the cost of 
living and the curtailment of invest- 
ment which has been caused thereby. 
People who used to be able to save and 
to buy a few good bonds with the 
money they were able to lay aside, find 
it difficult now, if not impossible. Then 
there is the question of the necessity 
for more income. High prices have 
brought it about that many an income 
which was sufficient ten years ago is not 
sufficient now. As a result the old safe 
four per cents. are taken out of the box 
and sold, and are replaced with bonds 
yielding a higher rate of income. 

In recognition of which condition the 
market has been literally flooded with 
high-interest-bearing securities—irriga- 
tion bonds, timber bonds, power bonds, 
all kinds of bonds likely to attract the 
attention of the investor, who feels that 
he simply must get more income from 
his investment. Securities of this sort 
have found a ready market, but it has 
been at the expense of the old estab- 
lished issues. 

Is this a temporary influence? Hard- 
ly. When the signs of a decline in 
commodity prices are to be seen it will 
be time to expect a change, but that 
time, unfortunately, seems to be still 
far away. 


ApvVERSE LEGISLATION. 


Unsettlement caused by fear of what 
the Supreme Court might decide in the 
case of the Standard Oil and the To- 
bacco companies has, too, been responsi- 
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STOCK THAT PAYS 


This Company derives its income from the 
public service of light, heat and power to 


TWENTY CITIES AND TOWNS 


Organized in 1904 the Company has de- 
veloped rapidly and during the year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1909, earned 


16 2-3 PER CENT. 


on the preferred shares outstand- 
ing. The balance remaining, in that 
year, after payment of the preferred stock 
dividend, amounted to 


5.35 PER CENT. 


on the $2,010,000 outstanding common shaves. 


$900,000 


The preferred shares are not limited to a 
5 per cent. dividend, but are entitled 19 


A PREFERRED 5 PER CENT. 
DIVIDEND PAYING STOCK. 


Twelfth quarteriy dividend payable April 1, 1910 


share equally with the common stock in any 
further distribution of earnings after the 
common stock has received its 5 per cent. 
dividend. 

The Company's earnings 
steadily from year to year 
the past three years to a gain of 33 ver 
cent. Prospects for further increase were 
never more favorable than at the present time. 

WE OFFER this stock to yield a present 


income of 
6.25 PER CENT. 


with excellent prospects of increasing ‘e- 
turns. The terms of our offer provide for 
a Bonus of ccmmon stock to accompany 
each sale—therefore the investor secures 
an additional par value of stock and a 
good prospect of extra dividenis. 


Write for Special Circular No. 2. 


have increased 
amounting in 


A.H. BICKMORE & CO., Bankers, 30 Pine St., New York 


ble for the selling of a large volume of 
securities. For months a_ decision 
against the corporations was generally 
expected, and in anticipation of result- 
ing unsettlement of the markets, a good 
and institutions de- 
investments into 


individuals 
turn their 


many 
cided to 
ready cash. 

With regard to the permanence of 
this influence, it may be said that by 
the determination on the part of the 
Supreme Court to re-hear the Standard 
Oil and American Tobacco cases, the 
selling of bonds will’ be at least post- 
With the earliest possible de- 
cision in those cases at least 
away, it is not likely that there is going 
to be any considerable liquidation of 
bonds in anticipation of an unfavorable 
verdict. At the same time the whole 
matter is left open and sooner or later 
is bound to become, again, an unfavor- 
able and unsettling influence. 


poned. 
a year 


CressATION OF ForEIGN Bvuyina. 


For the way in which the foreign 
buying of our bonds petered out late in 
March, the disturbed condition of the 
foreign markets is a quite sufficient ex- 
planation. On of the make- 
shift financing in London necessary as 
a result of the “budget” rejection, and 


account 


on account of the wild speculation in 
rubber shares, a condition of things de- 
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veloped abroad which put a quick end to 
purchases of American bonds. We were 
relying upon foreign participation to 
help us out with our new issues, and 
when the foreigners stopped buying 
were left in an awkward position. 

Will the foreign buying of our se- 
curities be resumed? That remains to 
be seen. At the moment things look a 
little brighter abroad, but it will prob- 
ably be a long time before there is any 
large fund of European capital avail- 
able for investment in our new bonds. 


OVERPRODUCTION OF SECURITIES. 


Lastly there is to be considered the 
influence of the overproduction of new 
bonds which took place early this year. 
Have these absorbed— 
placed with bona fide investors? Prob- 
ably not, to any very great extent. Is 
the movement over? Have the corpora- 
tions borrowed the money they need, or 


bonds’ been 


will they come crowding back into the 
money market at the first available op- 
portunity ? 

Unfortunately there is every indica- 
tion that the corporations will again is- 
sue bonds in large amounts at the first 
Overproduction 
of bonds hurt prices seriously before 
but the chance is that the market will b: 
kept filled with all the bonds it car 
take—possibly with more. 


available opportunity. 
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THE BANKS AND SPECULATION. 


By Frederic Drew Bond. 


In the following article Mr. Bond makes the claim that if the value of 
stocks instead of the price of stocks were made the basis of bank loans, present 
financial conditions would be greatly improved. Mr. Bond’s suggestion is with- 
out doubt subject to objections, but seems to us to throw an interesting side- 


light on a vexed question.—{ Ep. 
&. q } 


T is a well known fact that the bulk 
of the trading on the stock ex- 
changes is for what is known as mar- 
ginal account. That such speculative 
operations are possible only through 
loans made by banks to brokers on the 
security of their customers’ shares as 
collateral is responsible for the popular 
impression that this diverts banking 
funds into speculative channels when, it 
is said, they should be flowing to help 
the development of commerce. Also, 
that over-speculation with resultant in- 
flation in prices and sharp declines is 
directly due to this diversion of funds 
from legitimate commercial employ- 
ment. 

When the relations between banks 
and exchanges are more closely ex- 
amined, the matter, however, does not 
appear to be quite so simple. The crux 
of the situation seems to lie, not in the 
fact that speculative loans are made on 
shares as collateral, but in the fact that 
loans differ in certain 
ways from loans made either on com- 
mercial paper or on real estate. What 
these peculiarities are which distin- 
guish a bank’s loans on stocks from 


such essential 


those on other sorts of security will, 
therefore, be well to consider. 


Discount oF COMMERCIAL PAPER. 


A proper discount by a banking in- 
stitution is regarded, it is needless to 
say, as one based on “paper” arising 
from a sale of commodities for which 
the purchaser has given his note and 
which the bank discounts for the seller. 
Money lent by a bank in cases where no 
goods have changed hands and where 
no security at all is pledged depends 
simply on the integrity and responsibil- 
ity of the maker or endorser. 

In the case of an ordinary commer- 
cial discount, the bank lends up to the 
face of the note, less the discount, be- 
cause the former sum is the amount 
agreed on between maker and endorser 
as the selling price of the goods. Once 
the money is so lent, the bank can do 
nothing further, even if the maker and 
endorser becomes insolvent, till the note 
matures. 

In the case of a loan on real estate, 
once the mortgage is made, the transac- 
tion is, also, final till the principal be- 
comes due. That the loan may have 
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been made on property which has _be- 
gun to depreciate in value does not per- 
mit the bank to interfere with the bor- 
rower and demand new security. Thus, 
commercial discounts and loans on real 
estate, while differing in various par- 
ticulars, agree in this point, that both, 
once made, are final till the debt ma- 
tures at the time agreed on. 


LoaNs ON Stock COLLATERAL. 


But in the case of a loan on stock ex- 
change collateral these conditions are 
almost conversed. First, a bank lend- 
ing on stocks on call may demand the 
return of its principal at any time, and 
if lending either on time or on call may 
require the deposit of additional secur- 
ity if it deems that the original collat- 
eral has lessened in value since the loan 
was made. Secondly, bank loans on 
stock collateral are based neither on a 
valuation made by the customer nor on 
an appraisement by the bank itself, but 
on stock exchange quotations for the 
particular stocks loaned upon, on the 
day when the loan is made. Most of 
these loans are, of course, for stock 
brokers; in which case, of the twenty 
points margin required by the bank, 
usually ten points are supplied to the 
broker by the customer as margin, and 
the other ten supplied by the broker 
himself. If prices on the exchange fall 
to any extent, the bank will demand 
more security for the loan. In case 
such additional security is not prompt- 
ly forthcoming the loan is “called,” the 
stock pledged is sold on the exchange, 
and what is left over and above the 
amount of the loan is turned over to the 
borrower. 


OBJECTIONS TO PRESENT METHOps. 


If exchange quotations reflected with 
accuracy the value of the properties 
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whose shares are listed, there would be 
nothing to object to in this method 
which, unquestionably, greatly safe- 
guards the bank. But the fact is dif- 
ferent. It is true that the demand of 
investors, who buy outright, tends to 
hold quotations at prices such that 
stocks, taking into account their se- 
curity, may return about current rates 
of interest. But such demand is so 
small that, except in the case of very 
high-grade stocks, the prices of shares 
on the exchanges, from day to day, and 
because of speculative activity, move 
through a wide range of price. Good 
securities ordinarily pass through specu- 
lative hands on their way to investors, 
and. it is hard to see any other way, 
under current financial conditions, in 
which they can be effectively and quick- 
ly distributed, nevertheless, the fact 
that stock exchange prices are so 
largely dependent on speculative ac- 
tivity causes such prices to bear but a 
general relation to the value of securi- 
ties. They may, indeed, coincide in 
value, but they are also liable at any 
particular time to differ greatly, the 
range of quotations depending in the 
long run on the rather wide limits im- 
posed by the rate of interest, within 
which limits they are truly arbitrary. 
Thus, a good five per cent. dividend- 
paying railroad stock is expected to 
fluctuate in normal business times be- 
tween, say, about 85 and 115, but 
this range of $30 a share is none too 
wide in regard to the extremes of price 
to which it may swing without any 
change of moment in its investment 
value. 

Again, stock prices are usually “an- 
terior,” to business variations. Stocks 
go up before the coming of commercial 
prosperity and go down before the ar- 
rival of commercial depression. But 
this “discount” of the future by the 





Investors may keep in touch with New York Stock market conditions 
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stock market, as it is popularly called, 
is not unseldom fallacious. Thus, for 
instance, during 1903, the expected de- 
pression in commerce did not take place, 
though the banks refused to lend at the 
terms previously prevailing, simply be- 
cause of the fall of stock prices on the 
exchanges. In such instances stock ex- 
change quotations may vary much more 
than $30 a share on good stocks from 
their value as measured by the usual 
standard income yield and _ its likeli- 
hood of continuance. Indeed, it is on 
the well-known divergence, at most 


times, between stock values and _ stock 


prices, that the most conservative 
method of speculation is based, that, 
namely, which advises the purchase of 
a stock at a figure which careful ap- 
praisement shows to be below the invest- 
ment value, with the practical certainty 
that the quotation will, sooner or later. 
touch or overpass this value. 

Thus, it is on these varying prices on 
the stock exchanges, dependent on the 
flow and ebb of speculative activity, 
that the banks rely in making stock col- 
lateral loans, instead of lending on the 
basis of the value of the stock as gen- 
erally accepted or as estimated by their 
own appraisers on the plant, earning. 
probable future, ete., of the company. It 
is on the bona fide investor that the 
brunt of this method especially falls. 
Having bought securities outright, he 
has borrowed on them at a bank, say, 
to within twenty or thirty points of 
their fair valuation. But while the 
company in shares he has _ in- 
vested may be steadily appreciating in 
wealth, 2 flurry, maybe, due to adventi- 
tious causes, such as political agitation. 
has disturbed the stock market and 


whose 


First Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


prices in a few days have fallen largely. 
Suddenly, as a result of this decline, 
without any connection whatever, be it 
remembered, with the business stand 
ing of the company, the bank calls on 
him for more collateral under threat 
of at once selling out his stock at the 
arbitrary prices which happen to pre- 
vail on the exchange that day. 

Again, the dependence of the amount 
of a bank loan on current stock ex- 
change quotations has at times caused 
banking institutions, lacking in conser- 
vatism, to take advantage of this fact 
to give undue credit to stock when first 
issued and before its listing on the 
stock markets. As long as a banking 
institution can at once extricate itself 
from any ill results of such over-liberal 
lending by throwing the stock on the 
market for sale or by insisting on the 
deposit of more security at any time, it 
is likely to be tempted to make such 
loans when interested in the promotion 
of a security at its outset. Further- 
more, it is hardly necessary to recall 
instances when very severe declines in 
the stock market have been precipitated 
by the calling of loans for reasons lack- 
ing justification. 

It may, no doubt, be said, that with- 
out the provision in their loan agree- 
ments enabling them to demand addi- 
tional security when they see fit to do 
so, banks would not infrequently find 
themselves tied up with over-valued 
shares on which, maybe, they could 
never recover their advances; also, that 
the chief reason for the provision is to 
enable them at any time to recover the 
lent the borrower exact 
more security. But there is no good 
reason at all why a bank should lend on 
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sum or else 
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a higher basis than what it believes to 
be the true valuation of the security 
offered; let the loan be made with the 
same care as one on real estate where 
it has to remain final till maturity. 


Stock VALvuEs AND Not Stock Prices 
SuouLp BE MApbE THE Basis or 
Loans. 


A good way to determine if it be 
really essential to the safety of bank- 
ing institutions that they rely on stock 
exchange prices in making loans is to 
imagine the case where they would not 
do so and see what the result would 
be. Let us, then, suppose that banks 
made their time loans final, so that 
they could exact no more collateral 
than originally pledged, such loans be- 
ing made on the basis of a conservative 
appraisement. In the case of call 
loans, the banks could still make and 
terminate them when they wished; but 
these loans, also, would be made on the 
same appraised basis as the time loans. 

Under such conditions, in the case of 
an advancing stock market, loans on 
good collateral would be made on about 
the basis as when prices are 
neither unduly inflated nor unduly de- 
pressed. On securities of lesser worth, 
the “cats and dogs,” the loans made 
would represent strictly the business 
status of the company whose stock 
was in question. The spectacle, now 
so frequent, of shares of stock worth 
a few dollars apiece being run up by 
speculative coteries to several times that 
amount on the exchanges through the 
employment of funds obtained by means 
of constantly growing loans following 
each rise in exchange quotation— 
would simply be non-existent. Manipu- 
lation of stocks beyond their real 
values could be carried out with as- 
surance of success only when financed 
by the promoters of the movement. In- 
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flation of stocks in general would be 
retarded, as brokers, being obliged to 
carry, themselves, the increasingly 
larger sums denoted by the difference 
between the buying price of the shares 
and the combined margin of customers 
and what the banks would lend, would 
force increased margin from customers 
rather than bear this continually rising 
risk. The net result of the situation 
would be, that as quotations on the 
stock exchanges advanced above legiti- 
mate values, speculators would be neces- 
sarily compelled by brokers to put up 
larger and larger margins to effect a 
purchase of the same quantity of the 
same stock. 

On the other hand, let us imagine a 
fall in prices, caused, say, by acute 
fears of disturbing legislation or by 
over-issues of securities of new cor- 
porations. What, again, would be the 
result? Time loans being undisturbed 
save at maturity and then only in the 
case of a real depreciation of a com- 
pany’s business status, the fall would 
not be hastened by enforced liquidation 
on the part of genuine investors due to 
the pressure from banks. Prices 
would be held nearer investment values 
as well as enhanced in stability, whe- 
ther high or low; the extent of the 
market swing between upper and lower 
quotations for the same stock would 
be lessened, and prices would approach 
nearer the central point as determined 
by the real security of the stock and 
its income yield. 

While it is needless to say how such 
conditions would benefit the bona fide 
investor, it may, however, be objected 
that the suggestion, here made, is a step 
in the direction of abolishing marginal 
trading; and that however such trad- 


ing may at times redound to the loss 
of individual speculators, it is essential 
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to the efficient distribution of securi- 
ties. But the step proposed has no 
such tendency; it would limit neither 
bull nor bear commitments under rea- 
sonable circumstances. What it would 
do, would be to cause banks to take less 


risk, the broker to demand more margin 
than now customary when the market 
is inflated, while speculators would have 
the strongest kind of reason forced on 
them to proceed cautiously when tak- 
ing unwise risks. 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S SURPLUS. 


IlIl.— BONDS vs. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES. 


By Carlton C. Peters. 


66 OUR balance with us, Mr. Jones, 

now amounts to nearly $7,000,” 
said the cashier of the Fidelity Title 
& Trust Co., as Mr. Jones came in one 
morning to make his regular monthly 
deposit of $100. “It seems to me that 
you ought to be getting more interest 
on your money. Why don’t you let me 
sell you one of these four and one-half 
per cent. guaranteed real estate mort- 
gages that we’re placing so largely with 
investors. They're the very best form 
of investment on the market.” 

“T have been thinking seriously of in- 
vesting some of the money I have on de- 
posit with you,” replied Mr. Jones; “but 
I’m not quite satisfied as to what the 
best form of investment is. Without 
knowing much about it, I’ve always had 
a sort of an idea that railroad bonds are 
the best security in which to put money, 
and when I do invest the balance I’m 
carrying with you, I guess I’ll put it 
into railroad bonds.” 

“You don’t seem to be particularly 
sure in your own mind as to the relative 
merits of railroad bonds and real estate 


mortgages,” was the cashier’s rejoinder; 
“why don’t you look into the matter a 
little more carefully and line up the 
pros and cons in your mind? I tell you 
what,” he added, “Mr. Street, of the 
bond firm of Street & Banks, is coming 
in here to see me to-morrow morning at 
ten; he’s a great advocate of the plan of 
investing money in bonds rather than in 
real estate mortgages. Drop in here if 
you can and we three will go over the 
matter together.” 

“Very kind of you, Mr. Reale,” re- 
plied Jones. “I'd like to hear the thing 
discussed from different viewpoints by 
two well-informed men, and shall be on 
hand.” 

Promptly at ten the next morning 
Mr. Jones was ushered into Mr. Reale’s 
office at the Title Company, and a few 
minutes afterward Mr. Street, the Wall 
Street bond dealer, came in. 

“Good morning, Street,” said Mr. 
Reale, rising to meet his visitor, “this 
is my friend Mr. Jones. He’s thinking 
of investing some money and doesn’t 
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know whether to put it into bonds or to 
buy one of my mortgages.” 

“Shouldn’t think there’d be much 
doubt about that,’ replied Street. 
“Real estate mortgages are all right, 
but railroad bonds are better. That’s 
my way of looking at it.” 

“Don’t you think it makes a differ- 
ence about a man’s circumstances?” put 
in Mr. Jones. “I should think that the 
way a man is fixed financially might 
have a bearing on the relative merits of 
the two kinds of investment for his sav- 
ings.” 


“It does have a bearing—an impor- . 


tant one in some cases,” said the cashier. 
“Fixed as you are, though, with a good, 
steady income, what counts is rather the 
advantages the one kind of investment 
has to offer over the other. Now, in the 
case of real estate mortgages”’ 

“Hold on, there,’ exclaimed Mr. 
Street; “while you've been talking I’ve 
been jotting down the main points in 
favor of bonds as against mortgages. 
Let me give them to you first.” 

“Very well,” replied the cashier, “go 
ahead and let us hear what they are.” 


ADVANTAGES OF RarILrRoAp Bonps. 


“Well,” began Mr. Street, “the first 
great point in favor of bonds is their 
marketability. You can always 
sell a good bond, and you can always 
nearly the 
full amount of its face value. You walk 
into your bank you want to 
make a loan, offering Union Pacific or 
Atchison bonds as security. Every bank 
officer in the country knows exactly the 
And he 
too, that if he lends you money 
on the bonds, he has a kind of collateral 
in case of necessity, the bank 
Banks like to loan 
on bonds and give the man who wants to 


ready 


borrow money on it—very 


and say 


value of what you're offering. 
knows, 


on which, 
ean realize at once. 
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borrow on them the very best terms and 
the lowest rates.” 

“Very true,” remarked Mr. Reale, 
“and a very important consideration to 
a Wall Street man. But Mr. Jones 
here isn’t extremely likely to want to 
raise money on his investment after he 
has put his money into it. You wouldn’t 
be very likely, would you, Mr. Jones, to 
want to borrow on the security you're 
going to buy?” 

“T haven’t any idea of borrowing 
now,” returned the prospective investor, 

“and still you never can tell what may 
happen. I might come to a point where 
I wanted money, and wanted it in a 
hurry. Then, the fact that I could 
easily borrow on my bonds might mean 
a good deal to me.” 

“You could borrow on a mortgage, 
too, you know,” Mr. Reale said. 

“But not with the same ease or on 
the same terms as on good railroad 
bonds,” Mr. Street broke in; “you know 
that, Reale. 

“IT don’t know it,” returned Mr. 
Reale; “‘but let it go at that—what’s 
your next point?” 

“My next point is that a wise man 
whose money goes into railroad bonds 
has a chance not only to get interest on 
his money but to increase his capital as 
well. Mr. Jones here buys one of your 
mortgages; he gets his four and one- 
half per cent., and that’s all he gets. 
Mr. Smith or Mr. Williams, who in- 
vest their money judiciously in some 
good bond, have a chance not only at 
the four and one-half per cent. income, 
but if they show sense in the bonds they 
buy, have a perfectly legitimate chance 
to make five or ten points in the princi- 
pal during the course of a few years.” 

“If they show good sense,” returned 
Mr. Reale. “But how is the average 
investor going to be able to size up the 
value of a bond? Along with the chance 





INVESTMENTS. 


that the bonds will go up in price, 
doesn’t he stand a chance of losing if 
they go down?” 

“Certainly,” replied the Wall Street 
man; “but you wouldn’t keep from buy- 
ing a house or anything else, would you, 
because there was a chance the price 
might fluctuate?” 

“Let me say something,” said Mr. 
Jones. “As Mr. Reale remarks, I’m not 
an expert on bond values, but will you 
please tell me what there is to prevent 
me from going to someone who is, and 
letting him pick out a good bond for me 
to buy? As I understand it, there are 
a number of good bond houses down in 
Wall Street who have experts just for 
the purpose of making suggestions to 
such people as I am, and who are often 
able to point out opportunities where a 
good income can be had along with a 
chance of making money on the prin- 
cipal.” 

“Oh, of course, if you want to specu- 
late’ —Mr. Reale cried, with emphasis 
on the word. 

“No, not speculate,” retorted Mr. 
Street, “invest wisely, judiciously. 
What is the sense of a man having a 
mind and a reasoning power of his own 
unless he puts it to some practical use? 
You know, Reale, as well as I do, that 
there are, constantly. chances for the 
well-informed man to pick up cheap 
bonds. New enterprises, old enter- 
prises that want to raise more money 
you know how it is, there are always 
good bonds offering in the market be- 
low their intrinsic value. Why not use 
your own good sense and the sense of 
some good bond man and take advan- 
tage of such opportunities ? 

“Any way you look at it, buying things 
for a rise in price is speculation,’ Mr. 
Reale replied. “It may be mild specu- 
lation and more or less justified, but it’s 
speculation and nothing else—any way 
you put it.” 

“Don’t let’s haggle about what's in- 
vestment and what’s speculation.” said 
Mr. Jones. “What’s vour third point 
in favor of bonds, Mr. Street.” 

“The impersonal element about 
them,” replied the gentleman addressed. 
“You buy a railroad first mortgage 
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bond and what you're really getting is a 
fraction of the whole mortgage—but 


just as good as the whole thing. The 
interest comes due, you cut your coupon, 
send it around to the bank, get your 
money. It’s there waiting for you. You 
don’t have to wait for a check from the 
man whose mortgage you hold; you 
don’t have to dun him and send collec- 
tors after him, and then, when he can’t 
pay, sell his house over his head and 
throw him out into the street.” 

“What a_ touching picture,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Reale, with mock concern; 
“and so that’s what the buyers of our 
guaranteed mortgages on these million- 
dollar office buildings have to do! It’s 
really too bad.” 

“Not quite as bad as that, I'll admit,” 
replied Street, half apologetically; “but 
really, now, you must admit that it’s 
pleasanter to be the creditor of a big, 
wealthy corporation, one of these rail- 
roads, for instance, than to be the 
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creditor of some unknown individual 
who may or may not be able to pay you 
what he owes.” 

“That’s a point well taken,” said Mr. 
Jones. “I knew a man once who neg- 
lected to see that the fire insurance on a 
house on which he held a mortgage was 
properly renewed. The house burned 
up, and he never collected a cent of his 
mortgage. But now let’s hear what Mr. 
Reale has to say.” 


ADVANTAGES OF MORTGAGES. 


“As for the personal element you al- 
lude to,” began the Title Co. official, 
“that doesn’t figure at all in the case of 
these guaranteed mortgages. We guar- 
antee you, and we stand between you 
and the party on whose property the 
mortgage is made, and see to all details 
—-such, for instance, as the maintenance 
of a proper amount of fire insurance.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Jones, “that’s differ- 
ent.” 

“Yes, it is different,” replied Reale. 
“And here’s my second point: The in- 
terest on mortgages is adjustable. With 
a railroad bond the rate is fixed in the 
beginning and stays fixed. With a 
mortgage it changes with the money 
market. Most mortgages are renewed a 
number of times. And each time they 
are renewed the interest rate can be ad- 
justed according to the money market 
conditions prevailing at the time.” 

“Sort of speculative, then, as to the 
interest rate, isn’t it?” said Street, who 
had been waiting for his chance. 


“No,” replied Reale, “not specula- 
tive, because the rate almost never goes 
under four and one-half per cent., and 
if there is any change, it simply means 
that the holder of the mortgage gets 
even more than that out of it. 

“My last point is this: You say that 
you'd rather be the creditor of some big 
railroad out west than of the owner of 
property right here in the city. I 
wouldn’t. What do I know about the 
affairs of some railroad two thousand 
miles from here, whose juggled reports 
are the only thing I have to go by? But 
when I know that my mortgage is se- 
cured on this man’s house or that man’s 
factory, I know what I’ve got in the 
way of security. I can keep track of it. 
I can go and look at it, and know about 
it. That’s all I’ve got to say.” 


Mr. Jones walked out of the Title 
Company’s offices revolving in his mind 
the statement of both sides of the case 
he had heard. That night as he lay in 
bed the matter shaped itself up in his 
mind about as follows: Both real estate 


mortgages and railroad bonds are good 
kinds of investment, but taking it all in 
all, railroad bonds offer the greater ad- 
vantages. 

To his own knowledge of conditions 
and business sense a man can add the 


advice of a trained bond expert. Pro- 
tected by that combination, he can with- 
out fear of loss make his selection 
from among the many investment oppor- 
tunities offered. Hs owes it to himself 
to do it. 


CONVERSION OF THE JAPANESE 
DEBT. 


HE Japanese Government, by the 
conversion of 100,000,000 yen 

of its internal five per cent. bonds 
into bonds bearing four per cent., 
the operation of which in_ the 
United States is being handled by 
the Yokohama Specie Bank, is setting 
an example which might well be 
followed by some of our western finan- 
ciers. Instead of falling in with the 
present craze for increasing armaments 
at the cost of vastly augmenting the 
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national debt, as so many European 
powers are doing, Japan is steadily cur- 
tailing expenditures for unproductive 
purposes and keeping taxes up to a 
point allowing of the continuous scal- 
ing down of the public debt. 

In the increasing popularity of its 
national securities, the wisdom of this 
policy is finding quick reflection. In 
all the world’s great markets, Japanese 
bonds are in high favor; in London and 
Paris especially, they are making form- 
idable competition to the national se- 
curities of the great European powers. 
The buyer of British consols or of Ger- 
man Imperials thus knows perfectly 
well that he must face the probability 
of constantly recurring fresh issues 
the buyer of Japanese bonds, on the 
contrary, can count upon the benefit to 
his investment arising from Japan’s 
distinct policy of sealing down and not 
increasing her national debt. That is 
one reason why all the Japanese is- 
sues are so popular and why the favor 
with which they are regarded seems con- 
stantly on the increase. 


FOREIGN SENTIMENT ON THE 
HILL STOCKS. 


ANNOUNCEMENT of a quiet little 

sale in London of $10,000,000 of 
new Great Northern bonds would not 
seem to indicate that Mr. Hill’s grasp 
on the purse-strings of the foreign in- 
vestor has been loosened, and yet signs 
are not wanting that a good deal of 
English money has lately been trans- 
ferred from the Hill into the Harriman 
securities. 

Ever since the assumption of Sir 
Ernest Cassel of the réle of chief finan- 
cial adviser to the British Court, there 
has been a tendency on the part of for- 
eign capital toward the Harriman se- 
curities. It is not, apparently, that the 
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British aristocracy love Hill the less 
but that they love the Harriman repre- 
sentative (Sir Ernest Cassel) more. 
A close friend of one of the leaders of 
the Harriman financial party, Sir Er- 
nest has been able pretty effectually to 
present the claims of the Harriman se- 
curities for consideration. 

That the completion of the new St. 
Paul Extension has weakened Mr. 
Hill’s position in the eyes of the for- 
eigners, who, by the way, take a long 
range view of these matters, is very cer- 
tain. Mr. Hill, it is true, has been 
able to sell his new Great Northern 
bonds in London without difficulty, but 
then a bond of that class secured on a 
property of Great Northern’s demon- 
strated earning power ought to be easy 
to sell—Mr. Hill chose to put them out 
in London but they could just as well 
have been sold here. 

The real test will come when Mr. 
Hill next has stocks to sell and goes 
into the foreign markets with them. 


‘* SPONSORSHIP.” 


T is a long time since there have been 
offered to the public as many irri- 
gation bonds, timber bonds, coal bonds, 
and other “specialties,” as at present. 
The newspapers and periodicals are be- 
ing freely used to advertise them. It 
is hardly possible to pick up a maga- 


zine without coming across the an- 
nouncement of some new issue. 

Many of these new bonds have great 
merit—are amply secured and yield a 
high rate of income. But among the 
wheat there is also a good deal of chaff. 
Many of the new issues of “specialties” 
are being put out for one purpose only 
—to sell. 

How is the investor to tell the good 
from the bad, the bonds which repre- 
sent legitimate enterprises from the 


' 
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bonds issued merely for the sake of 
working them off on investors? Prin- 
cipally by the houses offering them—an 
investor here and there may know 
enough to judge the bonds on their own 
merits, but in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred it is the integrity of the firm 
with which he is dealing which is the 
chief, the only safeguard. 

Union Pacific stock bought through 
some doubtful little concern on New 
Street is just as good as Union Pacific 
stock bought through Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co.—once it is delivered. But what is 
true of a standard security like Union 
Pacific stock is not true of these “‘spe- 
cialties.”. Anyone is in a position to 
find out all about Union Pacific, what 
its earnings and prospects are. But 
how about the XYZ Irrigation Com- 
pany? Through whom can the facts 
with regard to that property be ascer- 
tained except through the house which 
is offering the bonds? 

From which it is immediately appar- 
ent how important it is that before the 
investor decides to purchase any of 
these “specialties,” he should post him- 
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self thoroughly as to the standing of 
the firm offering them. That is his 
one great safeguard. If he neglects to 
do it and gets into trouble, he has only 
himself to blame. 


Usinae CoMMONSENSE. 


A further important point where 
the question is of investment of 
this kind, (and this is particularly true 
where the investor is not sure of the 
character of his banker) is that the 
intending purchaser apply to his pur- 
chase those same rules of business com- 
monsense which he would apply to the 
purchase of anything else. It is really 
amazing how business men who would 
be exceedingly hard to deceive in an or- 
dinary business transaction will allow 
themselves to be taken in when the ques- 
tion is of the purchase of securities. And 
yet it is just here that the greatest 
amount of business acumen is necessary. 
Any first-class promoter can get up a 
circular or prospectus on any kind of 
a security which will satisfy the un- 
suspecting—but not the scrutiny of the 
man who wants to be shown. 


THE RISE OF A GREAT SYSTEM. 
FORGING THE LINKS IN THE GREAT CHAIN OF “ HAWLEY ”’ ROADS. 
By Keith Crandall. 


HE sound of the blows with which 
Edwin Hawley is moulding to- 
gether his great chain of railways is 
ringing constantly in the air. Contin- 
uously, the lines in his new system are 
being harmonized, drawn together and 
made to supplant each other’s needs. 
With the right sort of backing, which 
he had, it was not difficult for Mr. Haw- 
ley last year to gather in the railroads 
which now make up his great system. 
Early last year came the acquisition of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio. After that, 
came the announcement that the Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Texas had been add- 
ed. Later on, through the divorce of 
the St. Louis & San Francisco from 
the Rock Island, Mr. Hawley was en- 
abled to get hold of the former prop- 


erty, adding it to his growing chain of 
roads. 

These properties, in connection with 
the others already under control of the 
Hawley interests, constitute a vast sys- 
tem, disjointed, however, and with the 
separate parts not aiding or comple- 
menting each other. It was as though 
the system which this new “Colossus of 
Roads” was planning had been roughly 
plotted out with the bold strokes of the 
impressionist’s brush, the working out 
of the details being left to a more fa- 
vorable time. 

The period of acquisition of main 
lines is, for the time being, over. Ed- 
win Hawley has the Chesapeake run- 
ning from Norfolk, Va., inland, to Cin- 
cinnati (at which point it will shortly 
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be connected with Chicago), and he has 
the Chicago & Alton and the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, which together form a 
splendid through-line from Chicago 
down to the Gulf of Mexico. All the 
Hawley energy is now being bent to- 
ward the we Iding together of these 
properties into one great homogenous 
system. To that end, the Hocking Val- 
ley Railroad, connecting the western 
end of the Chesapeake with Toledo on 
the Great Lakes, has just been acquired, 
and arrangements completed for the 
purchase of the Chicago, Cincinnati and 
Louisville, the road which is to be made 
the connecting link for the Hawley sys- 
tem between Cincinnati and Chicago. 


Tue Connection WitH CHICcAGo. 


To students of the railroad situation, 
the importance of the acquisition of 
these last properties is at once appar- 
ent. Through it, the Chesapeake and 
Ohio, the backbone of the system, is con- 
verted from a humble “coaler” running 
up into the Ohio coal fields into one of 
the finest through-systems connecting 
Chicago with the Atlantic seaboard. 
Great plans for through-traffic were in 
Mr. Hawley’s mind at the time of the 
acquisition of the Chesapeake. A road 
in splendid physical condition, it was 
realized by Mr. Hawley that the Chesa- 
peake, by securing the proper connec- 
tions with Chicago, could be made a 
line able to compete on terms of equality 
with such roads even as the Pennsyl- 
vania and the New York Central. 

For it will not alone be upon through- 
trafic from Chicago to the Atlantic 
coast that the new Chesapeake & Ohio 
will depend. With the Alton and the 
“Katy” supplying a tremendous tonnage 
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from South and Southwestern points, 
Chicago and St. far as the 
Hawley concerned, will be 
like mouths of:a funnel into which a 
great amount of eastward-bound busi- 
ness will be poured. Both the Alton 
and the “Katy” are roads of very great 
possibilities, capable of great develop- 
ment, as has already been shown by the 
progress they have made under their 
present management. 


Louis, so 
system is 


CHESAPEAKE As A THrovuGu-LINe. 


With these Western feeders provid- 
ing a great amount of traffic at Chicago 
and at St. Louis, the Chesapeake, as has 
been said, will be in a position easily to 
compete with any of the big through- 
lines for eastward-bound traffic. As will 
be seen from a glance at the map, the 
distance from Chicago down to the mid- 
dle Atlantic seaboard is considerably 
shorter than the distance from Chicago 
to New York, a fact which will carry 
great weight in determining shippers 
over which line their freight is to be 
routed. The Cheaspeake & Ohio, more- 
over, has been steadily pursuing the 
policy of putting back practically all 
earnings into the property, and has 
been brought to a state of high effi- 
ciency, in many respects surpassing its 
better-established rivals. 


DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURES. 


That the man who by many is re- 
garded as the logical successor of E. H. 
Harriman in the railroad world thor- 
oughly believes in the future of. the 
great through-system which he is de- 
veloping at the present time, is proved 
by the vast expenditures of money he is 
making to make Newport News one of 
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the greatest seaports on the Atlantic 
coast. With a master-hand, Edwin 
Hawley has planned his new great 
through-system, and after the fashion 
of the late Mr. Harriman, is buttress- 
ing up what he does, as he goes along, 
by liberal development expenditures. 
As Mr. Hill has lately pointed out, 
terminal facilities are the all-important 
consideration in the successful handling 
of through-traffie for which there is 
much competition, and, in this important 
regard, Mr. Hawley does not propose 
that his system be in any way lacking. 
A great volume of traffic coming east- 
ward over the Hawley roads, grain from 
the middle West and cotton from the 
Southwest, is not to reach the eastern 
terminus of the system only to find 
cramped accommodation and handling 
unsatisfactory to shippers. To make 
Newport News a port of adequate fa- 
cilities will require millions, but Mr. 
Hawley has the millions at his com- 
mand and proposes to spend them. It 
is to be noted that the genius of this 
railroad magnate is manifesting itself 
quite as much in his ability to ally him- 
self with strong interests and to pro- 
vide the capital necessary for the car- 
rying out of his plans, as it is in the 
tactical arrangement of the properties 
with which he is concerned. 


BONDS AS RESERVE FOR BUSI- 
NESS FIRMS. 


INETEEN hundred and seven was 

an object lesson in the desirabil- 

ity of having quick assets which will not 
soon be forgotten, and which has result- 
ed in a good many business houses in- 
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vesting a part of their surplus in bonds. 
In recognition of this tendency a num- 
ber of investment firms are making a 
strong bid for their business. Spencer, 
Trask & Co. express themselves as 
follows: 


In order to afford a measure of pro- 
tection against the adverse effect of un- 
foreseen contingencies, there is a grow- 
ing tendency among firms and business 
men to set aside some percentage of 
earnings as a Reserve Fund, and to in- 
vest the money in sound investment 
bonds. 

While it is sometimes the first 
thought with business men that they 
might more profitably employ the money 
in their own business, it soon becomes 
recognized that a Reserve Fund invested 
in good bonds must prove to be a most 
valuable asset in times of business de- 
pression, when banks are inclined to 
curtail accommodations, no matter how 
good the general credit of the borrower 
may be. 

Under such circumstances it is ob- 
vious that a firm or business man hav- 
ing a Reserve “Fund made up of sound 
investment bonds is in a position to com- 
mand the greatest degree of considera- 
tion from a bank, as no bank would care 
to risk losing a customer who in times 
of prosperity had adopted the conserva- 
tive policy of creating a Reserve Fund 
comprising marketable collateral, which, 
in any event, could be converted quickly 
into cash, if the occasion demanded. 

Moreover, under any curcumstances, 
the statement of a firm or business man 
showing assets of sound investment 
bonds is certain to create a highly fa- 
vorable impression, both in banking and 
mercantile circles. 
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THROUGH TO THE COAST. 


The New Western Pacific, the St. Paul Extension and Their Effect on 
Existing Traffic Conditions. 


By Charles W. Williams. 


INETEEN hundred and nine saw 
the completion of two enormously 
important railroad projects—the St. 
Paul’s extension to the Pacific Coast 
along the northern border of the coun- 
try, and the Goulds’ extension of their 
system westward from Salt Lake City 
to the Pacific. Both roads have now 
been in operation long enough to make 
it possible to get a fair idea of the re- 
alignment of transcontinental traffic 
which their creation is bound to bring 
about. This is a wealthy country and 
the surface has only been scratched in 
the development of its western and 
northwestern sections, but even at that 
it must not be lost sight of that into 
the transcontinental traffic situation 
there has been injected an element of 
competition for existing traffic, the ef- 
fect of which on existing railroad sys- 
tems it will pay the prudent investor to 
watch. 


Tue St. Paut Extension. 


Where, for instance, is the traffic to 
come from which will make the Puget 
Sound, as the St. Paul extension is 
known, a paying proposition? Approx- 
imately a hundred million dollars were 
put into the property and satisfactory 
earnings on that amount would be by 


no means an inconsiderable sum. Will 
the business necessary to produce the 
profits come into existence by reason of 
the very creation of the new line, or 
must the business be taken away from 
other roads now handling it? 

Elaborate calculations as to the effect 
of the Puget Sound’s operations on the 
revenues of Northern Pacific, the road 
which it parallels, seem to show that 
Northern Pacific’s monthly gross earn- 
ings are showing far less satisfactory 
increases over last year than those of 
other transcontinentals both north and 
south of it, but in any such calculations 
so many outside factors intervene as to 
deprive them of much of their practical 
interest. Too little time has elapsed, 
in fact, and statements given out thus 
far are too meagre to allow of any exact 
calculations as to just what extent Puget 
Sound has been taking away business 
from Northern Pacific and Great Nor- 
thern. 

What is evident however, is that it 
is utterly impossible for a new road like 
the Puget Sound to have originated any- 
thing like the volume of traffic which 
its monthly reports show it to be doing. 

Looking at the matter broadly, by far 
the greater part of these earnings have 
been at somebody else’s expense. Nor 
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is it necessary to go very far afield to 
find at whose expense the business has 
been done. Northern Pacific, ef course, 
has been the greatest sufferer-—for hun- 
dreds of miles at a stretch the Puget 
Sound and the Northern Pacific run 
side by side so that it is possible to throw 
a stone from one track onto the other. 
Great Northern too, has suffered.  Sit- 
uated further north, the competition 
Puget Sound can make to it is less :m- 
portant than the competition it makes 
to Northern Pacific but is nevertheless 
no inconsiderable item. And _ lastly, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy must cer- 
tainly have lost a good deal of traffic 
to the new road. At Billings and again 
at St. Paul the Burlington formerly ex- 
changed large amounts of through traffic 
with Northern Pacific and Great Nor- 
thern, much of which must now be going 
to the Puget Sound. 

These are the facts of the case—what 
do they signify of the future of the 
roads with which the Puget Sound 
comes into competition? Is there busi- 
ness enough for all, and will earnings of 
the existing lines continue on the same 
large scale as formerly, or will the 
growth of the new system mean a less- 
ened earning power for Northern Pa- 
cific and Great Northern? 

Market action of the two latter secur- 
ities would seem to indicate great loubts 
in investors’ minds as to how earnings 
are going to keep up in the face of this 
new and effective competition. St. Paul, 
it must be remembered, is backed by the 
richest and most powerful group of 
capitalists in the United States—'f 
there is going to be any fight for busi 
ness, St. Paul is going to get its full 
share. As the country develops, traffic 
sufficient to provide satisfactory earn- 
ings for all three lines will in all 
probability develop too, but in the mean- 
time it would be anything but surpris- 
ing if there were to prevail a period 
when neither the Iiill lines nor their 
new competitor were to show anything 
remarkable in the way of earn? .gs. 
Eventually in all likelihood, the growth 
of the territory will mean business - uffi- 
cient for everybody concerned, but if 
in the meantime the Hill roads and St. 


Paul go ahead with their regular divi- 
dends, they will be doing all that can 
be expected. 


WEsTERN PAcIFIc. 


No competition such as the Puget 
Sound presents to the Hill roads results 
from the operation of the Western Pa- 
cific, the Goulds’ Pacific extension which 
runs from Salt Lake City westward to 
the Coast. Paralleling the old Central 
Pacific (now part of Southern Pacific} 
the new Gould line does in a way come 
into direct competition with the Harri- 
man system, but in by no means the 
same degree as in the case of the nor- 
thern roads mentioned. Southern Pa- 
cific is bound to lose considerable west- 
bound through business which from now 
on will be routed over the new Gould 
line but the loss of this business can 
hardly be such as to affect seriously 
Southern Pacific’s income account. For 
of the Southern Pacific System, the 
Central Pacific, it must be noted, is only 
a part—a very important part, it is 
true, but, as it were, only a spur run- 
ning inland from San Francisco. 

In possible traffic realignment rather 
than in actual competition with exist- 
ing roads lies the chief importance of 
the putting into operation of the new 
Western Pacific. Driven thereto by the 
arbitrary treatment of their westward 
bound through freight, the Gould in- 
terests in 1905 decided to build their 
own line through to the Pacific Coast. 
But since that time very great changes 
have taken place in the world of rail- 
road finance, one of the most important 
being the practical cutting in half of 
the Gould system itself. The beginning 
of building operations on the Western 
Pacific saw the chain of Gould roads 
stretching almost from ocean to ocean 
with George Gould confident that his 
would be the first system actually con- 
necting the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
The completion of the Western Pacific 
found the Gould system deprived en- 
tirely of its Eastern properties—Wa- 
bash, Wheeling & Lake Erie, etc.—the 
ocean to ocean project abandoned, and 
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George Gould wisely concentrating his 
efforts on keeping intact the west half 
of the system which bears his name. 
Undertaken originally for the pur- 
pose of handling the Gould lines’ own 
westbound business, the Western Pacific 
project now assumes, through the 
changes which have taken place, a rath- 
er different strategic aspect. Here is a 
line, wonderfully built, connecting Salt 
Lake with San Francisco, and in the 
possession of interests whose own west- 
bound traffic could now hardly make 
the new line pay. Obviously the thing 
to expect is an alliance between the 
owners of the new road and other in- 
terests needing a Pacific Coast outlet. 
Whatever may have been said recently 
regarding changes of control in the Rock 
Island, it is the Rock Island and no 
other which is the logical system with 
which the Gould interests would make 
their alliance. However the plan to 


invade the East and reach New York 
over their own tracks may be develop- 
ing, the Rock Island people will hard- 


ly let pass such a chance to secure for 
themselves what would be virtually a 
Pacific Coast outlet for their now land- 
locked lines. Through an agreement 
with the Goulds, the Rock Island in- 
terests can accomplish what would later 
cost them a hundred million dollars 
spent for construction, to bring about. 

Through such an arrangement the in- 
vestment position of both the Gould and 
Rock Island securities should be great- 
ly strengthened. Western Pacific with 
an inadequate amount of business being 
sent over it, and Western Pacific, the 
Coast outlet of all the westbound busi- 
ness of the great Rock Island System 
are two very different propositions. 
Unallied, Western Pacific can for years 
to come prove nothing but a drag upon 
the Goulds’ Denver & Rio Grande, a 
drag which might easily draw the Den- 
ver down into bankruptcy. Allied with 
Rock Island, and moving westward 
Rock Island’s millions of tons of west- 
bound freight, Western Pacific instead 
of proving a drag upon its owner ought 
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from the beginning to prove an ex- 
ceedingly profitable investment. And 
that is why at almost any time this al- 
liance between the Goulds and the Rock 
Island interests is likely to be an- 
nounced. 


BONDS HELD BY BANKS. 


BOUT three years ago the national 
banks of the country began add- 
ing to their holdings of bonds in a most 
striking manner. The Comptroller’s 
first call in 1907 showed $659,524,827 
held. The first call this year shows 
$845,957,768. High water mark was 
reached on Sept. 1, 1909, when the total 
was just a trifle short of 900 millions. 
Following are the amounts of “bonds, 
securities,” ete., held by the country’s 
national banks at various times during 
the past three years: 
January 31, 1910,..............$045,957,768 
November 16, 1900.......s00% $70,365,125 
September 1, 1909 $98,388,543 
eS BG ac. chase evens adeas $77,050,633 
ee es 865,796,667 
a eS | 838,988,122 
November 27, 1908............. 803,010,533 
September 23, 1908 799,884,180 
July 15, 1908 765,875,219 
May 14, 1908 735,293,051 
February 14, 714,043,089 
December 3, 1907 705,019,221 
August 22, 1907 700,352,456 
May 20, 1907 679,016,228 
March 22, 1907 682,575,675 
January 26, 1907 659,524,827 
This item of “‘bonds, securities,” etc., 
mostly represents bonds. A_ national 
bank is not allowed to make investments 
in stocks. It can, however, hold the 
same when taken in payment of a debt, 
but only for a stipulated time. Of the 
$898,388,542 bonds and securities re- 
ported by the banks on September 1, 
last, only $34,347,814 actually repre- 
sented stocks. Railroad bonds consti- 
tuted $342,525,224 of the total State, 
county and municipal bonds $155,811,- 
290 and public service corporation 


bonds $151,999,513. 
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PRICES AND CAPITAL. 


“THERE have been a good many com- 

pilations published recently, whose 
real use is very different from what the 
compilers imagine it to be. Statements 
showing that the market value of va- 
rious groups of securities has depreci- 
ated by so-and-so many millions or 
hundreds of millions of dollars deceive 
nobody into believing that such actual 
loss has taken place anywhere else but 
on paper. What such compilations are 
useful for, however, is in the estimates 
they make possible of the reduction of 
the demands upon banking capital. 

For nowadays, when borrowed cap- 
ital plays such an overwhelmingly im- 
portant part in the markets, the market 
value of securities is of the utmost im- 
portance in determining how much 
bank money is needed to “carry” them. 
The average broker borrowing money 
from a bank on stock collateral, bor- 
rows all the bank will lend him—if the 
stocks go up in price the broker will 
either take some of them away and 
berrow elsewhere on them or will get 
the original bank to increase the size 


of the loan. So that an increase in 
the market valuation of securities means 
in itself a greater demand upon bank- 
ing capital. 

As stocks go down, the operation is, 
of course, exactly reversed. A bank 
is lending say, $100,000 on a lot of ac- 
tive stocks worth $120,000 at the mar- 
ket. A decline comes and the market 
value of the collateral shrinks to, say, 
$100,000. That means that either the 
broker has to put up more stocks to 
make good his margin at the bank, or 
that the amount of the loan must be 
reduced. It amounts to practically the 
same thing, the result in both cases be- 
ing that a decline in the market value 
of securities means a lessening of the 
amount of banking capital needed to 
carry them. An elementary principle 
in itself, and known to every banking 
man, this easing of the strain on cap- 
ital during times of falling markets is 
something which it will pay the wise 
investor to think over and take into 
account when timing his purchases. 


WALL STREET AND THE REST OF THE COUNTRY. 


By A. Franklin. 


HE investor who has come into 
Wall Street after one of the 
periodical “breaks,” and bought high 
grade dividend-paying stocks, which 
show him a profit on the purchase price 
and an income of six or seven per 
cent,. is apt to think of Wall Street as 
a place where a good shrewd fellow like 
himself can at times pick up exe!lent 
bargains. The steel manufacturer with 
a big business and a small capital who 
has been able to get a Wall Street house 
to float an issue of bonds for him, from 
the proceeds of which he has been able 
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to greatly enlarge his plant, thinks of 
Wall Street as a place where 2 worthy 
manufacturer can secure the capital he 
needs to carry on a legitimate business. 
The outsider who has played the stock 
market on margin for any length of 
time is apt to feel toward Wall Street 
as a man feels whenever he passes a cer- 
tain house on a certain street where he 
was once induced to join in “a small 
game” and later relieved of all valu- 
ables and cash about him. 

These are about the three angles from 
which the rest of the country looks at 
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Wall Street. There are different view- 
points, of course—there is a tradition, 
for instance, that a man once made a 
fortune trading on margin, and stranger 
yet, kept it—but in a general way it 
can be said that the main points of con- 
tact between Wall Street and the rest 
of the country are pretty well summed 
up in the three instances given. Wall 
Street is either a place where profitable 
and legitimate investments can be made 
or it is a place where capital for legiti- 
mate business purposes can be borrowed, 
or it is a place where the old adage 
about the fool and his money is fulfilled 
in surprisingly short order. 


As AN INVESTMENT Mart. 


At a time when Wall Street is under 
fire, on account of recent occurrences, 
it is well that the real reason for its 
existence should be plainly presented 
and emphasized. Disregarding for the 
time being the admitted abuse of facili- 
ties, which makes so much trouble, con- 
sider the importance of the institution 
known as Wall Street, to the millions 
of investors scattered throughout the 
country. 

An intelligent individual out in Kala- 
mazoo, for instance, has amassed the 
sum of several thousand dollars, and 
wants to put the money out at interest. 
What he really wants to do is to lend 
the money to the individual or corpora- 
tion whom he considers safest and who 
will pay him the most interest for the 
use of the money. Where is he to find 
that person or corporation? In Kala- 
mazoo or Oshkosh or Keokuk or wher- 
ever he happens to live? If the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad or the Atchison Rail- 
road decides that it could employ more 
capital advantageously, where does it 
make its bid, state the security it offers, 
state what rate of interest it is willing 
to pay? In Wall Street, and in no 
other place. Why? Because in every 
part of the United States it has come 
to be recognized that there has to be 
one central point where the borrower 
who wants to borrow can rely on meet- 
ing the lender who wants to lend. And 
Wall Street is that place. Just as in 
every community there is one central 


market where buyers and sellers of any 
given commodity rely on meeting one 
another, so in the United States there 
is one central market where the man 
with securities to sell knows he will 
come in contact with the man who wants 
to buy. 

Furthermore, after -he has bought, 
the existence of this central trading 
place makes it possible to ascertain 
quickly the exact money value of the 
security purchased. Mr. Smith of Osh- 
kosh, let us say, has lent the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad $1,000, by buying one 
of its bonds, due in fifty years. At the 
end of one year, Mr. Smith, for some 
reason, needs money, and decides to turn 
over the Pennsylvania’s obligation to 
somebody else. Possibly Mr. Jones, his 
next door neighbor, will take the bond; 
more probably not. And even though 
among Mr. Smith’s friends there should 
be one willing to buy the bond, it would 
probably be only at a substantial con- 
cession in price. The existence of a 
market like Wall Street, however, on 
which is focussed all the demand which 
exists in the country for any given se- 
curity, enables Mr. Smith quickly to as- 
certain the best bid, and, if he so de- 
sires, to transfer his bond to some one 
else without delay or loss. 

Such a description of what is one of 
Wall Street’s true functions may sound 
elementary, but in these days of indis- 
criminate invective against the system 
as a whole cannot be too clearly set 
forth. There are in Wall Street hun- 
dreds of houses which discourage specu- 
lative operations of any kind, many of 
them absolutely refusing to carry out 
speculative transactions for customers. 
Such houses deal in investment securi- 
ties and buy for cash only. They are 
not the biggest houses or the best known 
houses, but they constitute the only Wall 
Street which hundreds of thousands of 
investors all over the Union ever come 
in contact with. 


As a Market ror CapPIiTAL. 


Wall Street’s second great function 
is as a market where the borrower and 


lender are brought together. Assume 
this time that an industrial company or 
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a railroad sees a chance to employ more 
capital profitably and decides to increase 
its capital by selling more stock or 
bonds. Where can those new securities 
be sold as advantageously as at some 
point where the whole demand of the 
whole country for new securities is con- 
centrated? What chance, for instance, 
would a railroad like the Pennsylvania 
have of borrowing the $80,000,000 it is 
just borrowing, at the best terms, un- 
less there existed some one point at 
which the whole demand for Pennsyl- 
vania’s securities was directed? 

For it must be borne in mind that 
Wall Street constitutes not only a place 
where the prospective borrower and the 
possible lender are brought together, but 
furnishes afterward a ready market in 
the securities which have been sold. 
Banks, nowadays, are large buyers of 
securities, but only of such securities as 
have a ready market—national banks 
as a matter of fact cannot loan on real 
estate. What bank would subscribe to 


a new issue of securities, however good 


and safe those securities might be, un- 
less the bank felt that at any time the 
investment could again be readily dis- 
posed of? And how is such a result to 
be obtained without such an institution 
as Wall Street? . 
Almost invariably when a new issue 
of bonds is made the parties issuing 
them announce that they will be listed 
on this or that Stock Exchange—usually 
the big Exchange in New York. With- 
out that provision, thousands of inves- 
tors who believe in the bonds and who 
would be willing to buy them, would re- 
fuse to put their money into them, on 
the ground that there might be difficulty 
about converting the investment back 


into cash. 
Tue SpecuLaTive SIDE. 

As a result of the existence of the 
machinery necessary to carry out Wall 
Street’s legitimate functions, there has 
arisen a parasitical speculative system 
which every year does an immense 
amount of harm. In order that Wall 
Street should be the nation’s investment 
center and the point at which the bor- 
rower and lender are brought together, 
it is necessary to have an Exchange, 
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wire systems, tickers, ete. All these are 
necessary and have their legitimate use. 
It is because of their abuse that they are 
at the present time being made the sub- 
ject of such attack. 

Trading in stocks on broad margins 
has its defenders—among them many 
men high in the investment world, but 
gambling on fluctuations is something 
which hardly anyone will undertake to 
defend. And yet it is this very gam- 
bling on narrow margins which consti- 
tutes the principal occupation and yields 
the principal revenue of many Wall 
Street houses. It is a perversion of 
functions which has crept in, and which 
having acquired enormous proportions, 
does a very great amount of harm to 
the legitimate Wall Street investment 
interests. 

This is the Wall Street of the 5-point 
margin—of the put and call gamblers 
back on New Street and of the man who 
puts up $500, buys a hundred shares of 
stock, and then sits feverishly by the 
ticker waiting to see whether he will be 
wiped out or whether he will double his 
money. Deeply engrafted in the human 
heart is the hope of quick gain. And 
as long as there are people willing to 
gamble away their money there will be 
plenty of those willing to help them do 
it. 

The more of that kind of thing, how- 
ever, the more the legitimate functions 
of Wall Street are impaired. Investors 
throughout the country are not familiar 
enough with what is what in Wall Street 
to be discriminating. To them Wall 
Street is Wall Street and no distinc- 
tions, and the airing of such scandals 
as we have been having, a strong influ- 
ence toward keeping away from it alto- 
gether. The powers that be on the 
New York Stock Exchange will do well 
to give that idea full consideration—it 
will be worth their while, for instance, 
to sit down and figure why such huge 
amounts of investment money are being 
taken out of the securities dealt in prin- 
cipally by gamblers on the Stock Ex- 
change and put into real estate mort- 
gages and such securities as these new 
non-listed timber, coal and irrigation 


bonds. 





INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 


{Corrected to April 20, approximate yield as figured May 1.] 


Quoted by Judson G. Wall & Sons, brokers in 
investment securities and dealers in unlisted Central New England 
and inactive railroad and industrial securi- Central New England, pref 20 
ties. Chicago, Indianapvlis & Louisville. 50 
: Chicago, Ind. & Louisville, pref.. 63 
. a Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton... 25 
GOVERNMENT, STATE AND CITY BONDS.  Gincinnati, Ham. & Dayton, pref.. 65 
~ a Tex. 5 11 
Name and Maturity. Price. Yield. a = x hy — Pac 
U. S. Gov., reg. 2s, 1930 -101% 1.66 Cincinnati Northern 
U. S. Gov., reg. 3s, 1918 102%%-103% 2.60 Cleveland, Akron & Columbus.... 
Panama Canal, reg. 2s, 1936..100%-101 1.95 Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref.. 
Dist. of Columbia 3-65s 105 -106% eee Delaware 
Alabama 4s, July, 1956 .102 -105 3.77 Des Moines & Ft. Dodge, pref.... 
Colorado 4s, '22 (op. ’12).... 96 -100 4.00 Detroit & Mackinac 
Connecticut 3%s, Apr., ’30....100 -102 7 Detroit & Mackinac, pref........ 
Georgia 4%s, July, 1915......104%-105 Grand Rapids & Indiana 
Louisiana 4s, Jan., 1% - 96 -101 Georgia, South. & Florida ....... 
Massachusetts 3%s, 1°$ 94%- 95 Georgia, South. & Flor., 1st pref.. 
New York State 3s, °59........ 102 -103% Georgia, South. & Flor. 2d pref.. 
North Carolina 6s, Apr., '19..115 -116% Huntington & Broad Top 
South Carolina 4%s, 1933....103%-104 Huntington & Broad Top, pref.... 
Tenn. New Settlement 3s, '13.. 94%- 96 Kansas City, Mexico & Orient.... 
Va. 6s, B.B. & Co. ctfs., 1871. 45 - 53 Kansas City, Mex. & Orient, pref. 
Boston 3%s, 1929.. 94%- 95% Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis. 
New York City 4%s, 1957..108%-108% Louisville, Hend. & St. L., 
New York City 414s, 1917..103 -103% Maine Central 
New York City 4s, 1959.... 99%- 99% Maryland & Pennsylvania 
New York City 4s, 1955.... 99 - 99% Michigan Central 
New York City 3%s, 1954... 87%- 88% Mississippi Central 
New York City 3%s, 1930... 90 - 91% Northern Central 
New York City rev. 6s, 1910..1011%4-102% Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. 
Philadelphia 4s, Jan., 1938....102 -103 Pittsburg & Lake Erie . 
St. Louis 4s, July, 1928......100%-101 Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern.. 
Pere Marquette 
T Pere Marquette, Ist pret 
SHORT TERM SECURITIES. Pere Marquette, 2d pref. 
Following are current quotations for the St. Louis, Rocky Mt. & Pac., 
principal short-term railway and industrial] Seaboard Company 
securities. Date of maturity is given, be- ——- one” 
cause of the importance of those dates in Spokane & Inland Empire 
computing the value of securities with s0 Spokane & Inland Empire, 
near a maturity. All notes mature on the Texas Central 
first of the month named except where the Texas Central, pref. 


day is otherwise specified; interest is semi- bar ay : Jit 
annual on all. Accrued interest should be Williamsport & North Branch.... 
added to price. 
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GUARANTEED BONDS. 
Name and Maturity. Price. Yield. [Corrected to April 20.] 


yoy Cig. bo a Mar. 36, "11 98%- 99% 4.90 Quoted by White & Co., bankers, dealers in in- 
Am. Cig. 48, “B’" Mar. 15, '12 97%- 977% 5.10 - . > ies, 25 ine § Jew Y , 
Am. Locomotive 5s, Oct., *10..100 -100% 4.50 vestment securities, 25 Pine St, New York 
Bethlehem Steel 6s, Nov., ’14.. 98 + 99% 6.20 RAILROADS. 
a | Four, Ss, June, '11....100%-100% 4.30 Bid. Asked. 
° . . Equip. 4%s 99%4-100% oes 1928 107 108% 
Chic. & Alton , Mar. ; Ni U "OF Ala. Midland ist 5s, 192 s2eee el O07 8% 
rash he ee got 8:25 Big Sandy Ry. Co. Ist 4s, 1944. ... 87% 89% 
Diamond Match 6s, July, °12. 98%-100 6.00 Cent. Br. (Mo. Pac.) tet 49, 0929.. -., Be 
Hudson Co. 6s, Oct., 9914-100 ae soo. i ae = Ada 

Interboro 6s, May, '11........102 -103 3.00 Sete: ee ist te i082... ii 112% 
3 = Le pa ge ‘ 98 - 98% 6.50 Chic. Ind. South. R. R. 4s, 1956.. .. 94 
Maine Central rey a 14. rt 96% ‘ Cleve. Term. & Val. 1st 4s, pp ou 

: : sa "; ” an a acai Dallas & Waco Ry. Ist 5s, 1940..10 7 
N.Y.C. Equip. 58, Nov.” °10.100% 1004 Detroit & Tol. Line, 1st 4s, 1953.. 86 91% 
N.Y.C. Equip. 5s, .Nov.. '14,,102%-103% Easton & Amboy Ist 5s, 1920....107% 109% 
N.Y.C. Equip. 5s, Nov., °16..10316-104% Elmira, Cort. & Nor. Ist 6s, 1914..102 wee 
N.Y.C. Equip. 58, Nov. °19..104%-106% El Paso & Rk. Island 1st 5s, 1951. .102 107 
N.Y_N.H.&H. 5s, Jan., i "10014 -101 Fla. West Shore Ry. Ist 5s, 1934.. 96 99 
N.Y.N.H.&H. 5s, Jan, '12...1101%-101% Ga., Caro. & Nor. Ist 5s, 1929....104% 106 
Must @ Wehet ca Man "16. tee. . Gila Val., Globe & N. 1st 5s, 1924..102 vee 
No. Aseavican Sa Shae "Ge. Sack cen Ind., Dec. & West’n Ist 5s, 1925... 107 
St. L. & S. F. 4tes, Feb. °12.. 96%- 97% Kans. & Colo. Pac. 1st 6s, 1938..106% 108% 
“_ % 2 ete ‘on. 49. " O8 M 98 14 Keo. & Des Moines 1st 5s, 1923..100 - 
St. ”~ Ss. os, / ke 3.. 98%-9 4 t 7 * an " a4 97 
° . ’ ye Long Island 4s, 1949 ose 97 
pet lly “hus ht. ee 5. LOWie- de SOR. Tega C0. 18e 38, TP88: sr 
Westinghouse 6s, Aug., '10....100%4%-100% Md., Del., Va. Ry. 58, 1955...... 98 101 
Wood Worsted 4%s, Mar., '11 99%-100 Miss. Cent. R. R. 1st 5s, 1949.... 94 96 


5 Mo., Kan. & East. Ist 5s, 1942....111% 113 
Western Tel. 5s, Feb., 1912.. 99%- 99% Mo. K. & rT. of Bua tek ta: 1942. .1035¢ 104% 


Northern Ohio Ry. Ist 5s, 1945..107 109% 
INACTIVE RAILROAD STOCKS. Ogd. & Lk. Champ. Ist 4s, 1948.. 90 91 

Ozark & Cherokee C. Ist 5s, 1913.. 97 98% 
Bid. Asked. pens. & Atl. Div. 1st 6s, 1921 1% 111 

Ann Arbor, pref. 75 Peoria & Eastern ist 4s, 1940.... 94% 
Arkansas, Oklahoma & Western... 5 10 Pitts., Shen. & L. Erie 1st 5s, 1940. .. 114 

Atlanta & West Point 8 180 Pitts., Shen. & L. Erie 1st 5s, 1940.113% 114% 
Atlantic Coast Line of Conn 2 260 Pitts. S. & L. E. con. Ist 5s, 1943.111 114 
Buffalo & Susquehanna, pref 12 Pitts., V., & Char. ist 48, 1943... 98 100 
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Bid. Asked. 


Junction ist 5s, 1939. .104 
San An. Aran. Pass. Ist 4s, 1943.. 87 
S. F., Pres. & Phoe. Ist 5s, 1942..108 
Sham., Sun. & Lwsbg. Ist 5s, 4s 100 
Sherm., Shrev. & So. Ist 5s, 1943.102% 
South Bound R. R. Ist 5s, 1941. .105 
South. & Nor. Ala. R. R. 5s, 192..110 
Southern Pac. R. R. Ist 4s, 1955. 94% 
Terre Haute & Peo. 1st 5s, 1942..109 
Texas & Okla. R. R. Ist = 1943..104 
Toledo Term. R. R. Ist 4% 1957 { 
Vera Cruz & Pac. Ist is, 1934.. 92 
Western Pac. Ry. Ist is, 1933... 95% 
Wtn. Ry. Co. of Ala. Ist 4%s, 1918. 99 
Wilks. & East. R. R. Ist 5s, 1942..100 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Birm. Term. Co. 1st 4s, 1957.... 88 
Boonville R. R. Bdg. Co. 1st 4s, 1951 a 
Bry. & 7th Ave. Ist 5s, 1943. -100 
Cin. Gas Trans. Co. 1st 5s, 1933... 95 
Clairton Steel Co. Ser. 5s to 1913..5% 
Conn. Ry. & Lt. Co. Ist 4%s, 1951.101% 
Dawson Ry. & Coal Co. 5s, 1951.. .. 
De Bard. Coal & Iron Ist 6s, 1910.. 
Ga. & Ala. Term. Co. Ist 5s, 1948. .102 
Ind. Nat. Gas & Oil Ist 5s, 1936.. .. 
Madison R. Power Co. 1st 5s, 1935 97 
M. City (Ind.) G. & L. 1st 5s, 1937. 92 
Minn. St. Ry. & St. Paul City Ry. 

Co. 5s, 1928 

Nassau Ele. R. 

New Or. Term. Co. 

O. & C. B. Ry. & B. Co. 

Peoria Ry. Term. Co. 

Pitts. Coal Co. of Pa. Ist 58, 

Prov. Securities Co. 4s, 
Puget Sound Pwr. Co. 1st 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Gas list 5s, 1946. 101% 
Trenton Gas & El. Co. Ist 5s, 1949.104 
Trenton, Pennington & Hopewell St. 

Ry. ist 5s, 1943 
Union Steel Co. Ist 
Washington Term. Co. 
Wash. Term. Co. Ist 


GUARANTEED STOCKS. 
[Corrected to April 20.] 

By A. M. Kidder & Co., bankers, members New 
York Stock Exchange, 5 Nassau St., New 
York. 

(Guaranteeing Company in parentheses.) 


Rio Grande 


5s, 1933.. 


Ist 4s, 1945. 100% 


316s, 1945.. 87 


Albany & Susquehanna (D. & H.)..280 
Allegheny & West'n (B. R. I. & P.).140 
Atlanta & Charlotte A. L. (So. R.R.).180 
Augusta & Savannah A L (Cen. 

of Ga.) +110 


Boston & Lowell “(B. & M.) 

Bleecker St. & F. Ry. Ge. 
St. Ry. Co.) 

Boston & Albany (N. Y. Cen.). 

Boston & Providence (Old Colony). 1295 

Broadway & 7th Ay. R. R. Co. 
(Met. St. Ry. Co.) 

a + pe City R. R. 


Catawissa R. R. (Phila. & Read.). 
Cayuga & Susquehanna (D. L. & W.). 
Cent. Pk. N.&E. R.R. (Met. St. Ry.) 
Christopher & 10th St. . 

(M. S. R.) 
Cleveland & Pittsburg (Pa. R. R.)... 
Cleveland & Pittsburg Betterment.. 
Columbus & Xenia (Pa. R. R.) 
Commercial Union (Com'! C. Co.).. 
Com’! Union of Me. (Com’! s 
Concord & Montreal (B. 
Concord & Portsmouth (B. 
Conn. & Passumpsic (B. 
Conn. River (B. & M.) 
Dayton & Mich. pfd. (C 
Delaware & Bound B. 
oee Hillsdale & S. W. 

M. 8. 
East Pa. (Phila. & Reading).. ° 
Eighth Av. St. R. R. (M.S. R. Co.).. 
Elmira & Williamsport pfd. 

Cen.) 135 
Erie & Kalamazoo (J. S. & S.)...... 235 
Erie & Pittsburg (Penn. R. R.) 
Franklin Tel. Co. (West. Union).... 

a at & Jackson pfd. (L. S 


Bid. Asked. 


Forty-second St. & G. St. R. R. (Met. 
St. Ry.) 190 


& e& 2.) 

Gold ." Stock Tel. Co. (W. U.). 
Grand River Valley (Mich. Cent.)... 
Hereford Railway (Maine Central).. 
Inter. Ocean Telegraph (W. U.).... 
Illinois Cen. Leased Lines (Ill. Cen.). 
Jackson, Lans. & Saginaw (M. C.).. 
Joliet & Chicago (Chic. & Al.).. 
ee ie Al. & G. Rapids (L. S. 


& Ss. F. 9 
K. C. St. L. & C. pfd. (Chic. & Al). “180 
— ~—— Special (Mich. S. & 

n 
Little Miami (Penn. R. 

Little Schuylkill Nav. ‘a Coal (Phil. 


& R.) 
Louisiana & Mo. Riv. (Chic. & Atl.).167 
a — & Schuylkill Hav. hie 


y.) 
Moblie & Ohio (So. Ry.) 
Morris Can. pfd. (Lehigh Valley 
Morris & Essex (Del. Lack. &W). 
Nashville & Decatur (L. & aks 
~ 7S Northampton (N. Y. 
) 


2 
N. J. Transportation Co. (Pa. R.R.).250 
N. Y., Brooklyn & Man. Beach pfd. 
(L. I. R. R.) 1 
N. Y. & Harlem (N. Y. Central). 
N. Y. L. & Western (D. L. & W.). 
Ninth Av. R. R. Co. (M. St. Ry. Co.) .140 
North Carolina R. R. (So. Ry.).162 
North Pennsylvania (Phila. & R.)..198 
Northern R. R. of N. J. (Erie R. R.) 85 
Northwestern Telegraph (W. U.)....107 
Nor. & Wor. pfd. (N.Y. N.H. & H.).200 
Ogden Mine R.R. (Cen. R.R.of N.J.). 96 
Old Colony (N. Y. N. H. & H. 185 
Oswego & Syracuse (D. L. 
Pacific & Atlantic Tel. (W._U.). 65 
Peoria & Bureau Val. (C. R. I. &P.): 188 
Philadelphia & Trenton (Pa. R. R.)..245 
Pitts. B. & L. (P. L. E. & C. Co.).. 33 
Pitts. Ft. Wayne & — ie R.R.).174 
fs) 


‘ -) 
Pitts. & North Adams & & 4. 
Me McW’port & Y. 
if ) 


Rensselaer & Saresoee (D. & H.). 
Rome & Clinton (D. & H.) 

Rome, Watertown & O. (N. Y. Cen.).124 
Saratoga & Schnectady (D. & H.)...168 
Second Av. St. R. R. (M.S. R. Co.) - 2 
Southern Atlantic Tel. (W. U.) 

Sixth Av. R. R. (Met. S. R. Co.) 
Southwestern R. R. (Cent. of Ga.).. 
Troy & Greenbush (N. Y. — Biases 
Twenty-third St. R. R. (M. 

Upper Coos (Maine , 

Utica & Black River (Rome, 


& O.) 
Utica, 

& 
United N 
Valley of New York (Del. L. & W.)..123 


150 
& Canal Co. (Pa. R.R.) .250 


(Boston & Albany)....160 


Ware R. R. 
Lack. & W.)....172 


Warren R. R. (Del. 


NEW YORK CITY RAILWAY, GAS AND 
FERRY COMPANY BONDS AND STOCKS. 
[Corrected to April 20.] 


Quoted by Williamson & Squire, members New 
York Stock Exchange, brokers and dealers in 
investment securities, 25 Broad street, New 
York. 

Bid. Asked. 

Bleecker St & Ful Fy 

Ist 4s 5 J&. 5 68 

Bway Surf Ry Ist 5s..19 A 104 

Bway & 7th Av s er 135 

Bway & 7th Av Con 5s.1943 102 

Bway & 7th Av 2d 5s..1914 9° 100% 

Col & 9th Av Ist 5s...199% 95 100 

Christopher & "OQ: ‘ 90 

Dry DEKE B & Bat. 58. q § 100 

Dry Dock E B 

52 





INVESTMENTS. 


Bid. 


42d St M & St N Av6s.1910 M& S 99% 
Lex Av & Pav Fy 5s..1922 M&S 95 
Second Av Ry stock. 6s 14 
Second Av Ry Ist 58. 11969 M&N 97% 
Second Av Ry Cons 5s.1948 F&A 50 
Sixth Av Ry ‘are, ae 
South Ferry Ry ist 5s.1919 A&O 88 
Tarryt’n W P & M 58.1928 M&S 60 
Union Ry 1st 5s -1942 F&A 100% 
Westchester El Ry 58.1943 J&J 65 
Yonkers Ry Ist 5s § A&O 70 
Central Union Gas 5s..1927 J&J 100% 
Equitable Gas Light 5s.1932 M&S 104 
New Amst Gas Cons 5s.1948 J&J 100 
N Y & E R Gas Ist 5s.1944 J&J 102 
N. Y & ER Gas Con 5s.1945 J&J 97 
Northern Union Gas5s.1927 M&N 97 
Standard Gas Light 5s.1930 M&N 100 
Westchester Light 5s.. 1950 J&D 103% 
Brooklyn Ferry Gen 58.1943 .... 24 
Hoboken Fy_ 1st Mtg 5s.1946 M&N 105% 
NY & Bkn Fy Ist Mt6s.1911 J&J 93 
NY & Hobok Fy Gen 5s.1946 J&D 97 
NY & East River Fy...... QM 34 
10th & 23d St Ferry... A&O 36 
10th & 23d St Fy 1st - J&D 65 
Union Ferry QI 28 
Union Ferry 1st bs. --1920 M&N 96 


MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 

{Corrected to April 20.] 

Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., 
dealer in miscellaneous securities, 

street, New York. 

Bid. 
com.. 87 
pref..125 


American Brake 
American Brake 
American Brass 
American Chicle, 
American Chicle, 
American Coal 
American Gas & 
American Gas & 
\dams Express 
American Express 
American Light & Traction com.. 
American Light & Traction pref.. 
American District Tel. of N. J... 
Babcock & Wilcox 

Borden’s Condensed Milk com. 
Borden’s Condensed Milk pref.. 
Bush Terminal 

Conn. Ry. & Ltg. com 
Conn. Ry. & Ltg. pref. 
Cripple Creek Central 
Cripple Creek Central 
Del., Lack. & Western Coal... 12212232 
Du Pont Powder com. 136 
Du Pont Powder pref. 86 
E. W. Bliss com. 125 
E. W. Bliss pref. 125 
Empire Steel & Iron com......... 13 
Empire Steel & Iron pref 72 
Hudson & Manhattan com. 18 
International Nickel. com. 153 
International Nickel. pref. 89 
International Silver com. 60 
International Silver pref. 

Int. Time Recording com 

Int. Time Recording pref 

Kings Co. E. L. & P. 
Lackawanna Steel 

Oil Fields of Mexico 
Pacific Gas & Electric 
Pacific Gas & Electric 
Phelps, Dodge & Co. 
Producers Oil .... 
Royal Baking Powder’ com. 

Royal Baking Powder pref. 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting.... 
Sen Sen Chiclet 

Singer Manufacturing 

Standard Coupler com. 

Texas (Oil) Company 

Texas & Pacific Coal 

Tri-City Railway & Light com.... 
Tri-City Railway & Light pref.... 
U. S. Express 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol com 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol pref 
Union Typewriter com. 

Union Typewriter list pref 

Union Typewriter 2d 

Virginian Railway 

Wells Fargo Express 

Western Pacific 

Worthington Pump pref. 


Shoe & F., 
Shoe & 


com. 

pref. 

Products 

Electric com 
Electric pref.... 


com 
pref 


com 
angi 


asked. 


100% 
98 
17 
99 
58 

135 
91 
80 

102 
85 
85 

101% 

108 

101 

104 

100 

100 

108 

106 
27% 

107 
97 
99 
39 
70 
32 


broker and 
33 Wall 


Asked. 


92 
130 
127 
230 
105 

96 ¥, 

49 

46 
300 
295 
291 
107 

51 
103 
118 
107 

90 

79 


ACTIVE BONDS. 
[Corrected to April 20.] 
Quoted by Swartwout & Appenzellar, 


bankers, 


members New York Stock Exchange, 44 Pine 


street, New York. 


Bid. 

102 
72% 

102% 
90% 


Chem. 
Foundries 4s, 
Foundries 6s, 
Southwest. Div. 


Amer. 
Amer. Steel 
Amer. Steel 
Balt. & Ohio, 


Agri. 
1923. 
1935. 
41s. 


Bethlehem Steel 5s 87 
99% 
99% 
88% 
97 


Chi., 
Chi., 


Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s. 
Burl. & Quincy Ill. Div. 4s.. 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy Ill. Diy. 3%s. 
Cin., Hamilton & Dayton 4s 
Denver & Rio Grande Ref'ng 5bs.. 
Louis. & Nashville unified 4s 
Mason City & Ft. Dodge 4s..... 
Norfolk & West. Divisionals 4s. 
Savannah, Florida & Western 6s. 
Va. Carolin Chem. Ist 5s 
Western Maryland 4s 

Wheeling & Lake Erie cons. eT 85 
Wis. Central, Superior & Duluth 4s 93% 
Western Pacific 5s 9 


COAL BONDS. 
[Corrected to April 20.] 
Quoted by Frederic H. Hatch & Co., 


investment securities, 
York. 


98% 
85% 
92% 

1124 


Bid. 
1944. 80 
1922.105 
1940. 80 
Sink- 


Beech Creek C. & Coke Ist 5s, 
Cahaba Coal Min. Co. Ist 6s, 
Clearfield Bitum. Coal Ist 4s, 
Consolidated Indian Coal Ist 
ing Fund 5s, 1935 
Continental Coal 1st 5s, 1952 
Fairmount Coal ist 5s, 1931 
Kanawha & Hocking Coal & Coke 
lst Sinking Fund 58, 1951.... 
Monongahela River Con. 
Coke, ist 6s, 1949.... 
New Mexico Railway & Coal list & 
Coll. Tr. Se, 147. 
New Mexico Railway & Coal Con. 
& Coll. Tr. 5s, 1951 
Pittsburg Coal Co. 1st & Coll. 
Sinking Fund 5s, 5 
Pleasant Val. Coal Co. 1st 5s, 
Pocohontas Consol. Collieries 
58, 1957 
Somerset Coal Co. ist 5s, 1932 
Sunday Creek Co. Coll. Tr. 5s, 
Vandalia Coal 1st 6s, 1930... 
Victor Fuel ist 5s, § 
Webster Coal & Coke Ist 5s, 
West End Coll. ist 5s, 1913 


POWER COMPANY BONDS. 
[Corrected to April 20.] 
Quoted by Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., 


members of the 
24 Broad street, 


1928. 90 
1st 


i944 63 


1942.. 90 


New York. 
Bid. 
Guanajuato Power & Electric Co. 
Bonds, due 1932 (Int.).... 95 
Guanajuato Power & Electric Co. 
Pref., cumulative (ex com 
stk div) 
Guanajuato Power & El. Co. Com. 
Arizona Power Co., bonds 6%, due 
1933 
Arizona Power Co. pref. 
Arizona Power Co. Com. 
Great Western Power Co. 
5%, due 1946 
Western Power Co. 
Western Power Co. Com. 
Mobile Elec. Co. Bds., 5%, due 1946 
Mobile Electric Co. Pref. 6%.... 75 
Mobile Electric Co. Com. 17 
Amer. Power & Lt. Co. Pref., 6%.. 83 
Amer. Power & Lt. 


FOREIGN & MUNICIPAL 
[Corrected to April 20.] 


6%, 


> oy 
6 Co, 


30 Broad street, 


Asked. 


103 
75% 
105 
91% 
88 
99% 
100% 
89 
97% 
94% 
99% 
86% 
93% 
130 
99 
86 
86 
93% 
97% 


dealers in 


New 


Asked. 
85 
110 
85 


93% 
100 


96 


105 


97% 
97% 


107 
95 


89 
89 
67 

“87 
94 


bankers, 
New York Stock Exchange, 


Asked. 
99 


76 


27 
91 


50 


26 


96 
53 
32% 
93% 
23 
84 


46% 


BONDS. 


Reported by Zimmermann & Forshay, 9-11 Wall 


street, New York. 


German Govt. 344s 

do 3s 
Prussian Government 
Bavarian Government 
Hessian Govt. 
Saxony Govt. 
Hamburg Govt. 


Bid. 


Asked. 
94 
85% 

102% 

10214 
92% 
84% 
84 





780 


Bid. Asked. 
102 
101% 
101% 
101% 

94 
97 
102% 
93% 
99% 
81% 


City of 
City 
City 
City 


Berlin 4s 
of Cologne 
of Augsburg 
of Munich 4s 

City of Franfurt a-M. 

City of Vienna 4s 

Mexican Government Gold 5bs..... 
Russian Government Gold 4s 
French Govt. Rente 3s 

gritish Consols 


EQUIPMENT 

[Corrected to 
by Blake & Reeves, dealers in 
securities, 34 Pine st., New 
are given in basis. 


48 100% 


4s 


BONDS. 
April 14.] 

invest- 
York. 


Quoted 
ments 
Quotations 


Bid Asked 
4% 4% 


4% 
. 


"BT 000% 
Apr., °27 4% 


Atl. 
Buff., 
Butt 


1%, 


Mar., 
4%%, 


Coast 
toch. 


Line 
& Pitts. 


9 
& Susquehanna 5%, Ame.,°a7t § 5 


BANK AND TRUST 


{Corrected to 


NEW YORK BANK STOCKS. 
Hornblower & Weeks, 
and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
New York. 

Div. Rate. Bid. 


Bank .... 8 7 
Nat, 10 


members 
42 


Reported by 
New York 
Broadway, 

Asked. 

180 


Onn 
250 


Aetna National 
Amer. Exchange 
Audubon Bank 
Bank of America ........ 
Bank of the Manhattan Co. 
Bank of the Metropolis.... 
penn of MN. Y., HN. B. A... 
Bank of Washington Hts.. 
Battery Park Nat. Bank... 
Bowery Bank ‘ 
Bronx Borough 
Bronx Bank 
Bryant Park Bank 
Butchers & Drovers Bank.. 
Century BOM cccccnaeeves 
Chase National Bank ..... 
Chatham National Bank... 
Chelsea Exchange Bank.... 
Chemical National Bank... 
Citizens Central Nat. Bk... 
City 3ank ones 
Coal & Iron Nat. Bank.... 
Colonial Bank 
Columbia Bank 
Commerce Bank Ried 
Corn Exchange Bank ..... 
East River Nat. Bank..... 
Fidelity Bank 
Fifth Avenue 
Fifth National Bank 
First National Bank ors 
Fourteenth Street Bank... 
Fourth National Bank ene 
Gallatin National Bank.... 
Garfield National | 
yerman-American Bank ... 
German Exchange Bank... 
Germania Bank 
Greenwich Bank 2... cccccce 
Hanover National Bank.... 
Importers’ & Traders N 
Bank 
Irving Nat. Exchange Bk. 
Jefferson Bank eer. 
Liberty National Bank 
Lincoln National Bank 
Manhattan Co. 
Market & Fulton Nat. 
Mechanics & Metals 
Bank 
Mercantile 
Merchants 
Merchants’ 
Metropolis 
Metropolitan 
Mount Morris 
Mutual Bank 
Nassau Bank 
Nat. Bk. of Commerce 
Nat. Butchers & Drovers’.. 
National City Bank 
National Park Bank 


Bank 


320 
120 
165 
4300 
300 
900 
150 
195 


Bank 


295 
140 
450 


200 
160 
400 
330 
255 
270 
160 
180 
186 
390 
200 
250 
260 


99% 
225 


220 
140 
405 
470 


Ex. 
Nat. 
Bank 
Bank 
Bank 


Nat. 
Bank 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


Bid. 
5% 


Asked. 


o 


Canadian Northern 414%, Sept.,’'19 
Central of Georgia 442%, July,’16. 
Central of N J 4%, Apr.,'13 
Ches. & Ohio 4%, Oct., ’16 

Chic & Alton 4%, June, 
Chic & Alton 4142%, Nov., 
Chic., R. I. & Pac. 44%, 
Del. & Hud. 4%%, July, 
Den. & Rio Grande 5%, Mar., 
Erie Bee... "Skewes 

Erie +, June, 13 

Erie Dec., 

Erie Dec.,’ 

Erie June,’ 

N Y Cent 5%, 

N Y Cent 5%, 

No. West 4%, 

Pennsylvania 4%, Nov., 
Seaboard Air Line 5%, June, 
Seaboard Air Line 5%, June, ’16.. 


0s 
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on 
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ee 
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COMPANY STOCKS. 


1910.] 


99 


April 


Div. Rate. 


National Reserve Bank ous 
New Netherlands’ Bank.... 5 
N. Y. County Nat. Bank... 40 
New York Bkg. Assn...... .. 
N. Y. Produce Ex. Bank.. 
Night & Day Bank ....... 
Nineteenth Ward Bank 
Northern Bank 
Pacific Bank 
Park Bank . 
People’s Bank 
Phenix National 
Plaza Bank 
Seabord National 
Second National 
Sherman National 
State Bank 
Twelfth Ward Bank ....... 
Twenty-Third Ward Bk.... 
Union Ex. Nat. 
Washington Heights Bank. 
West Side Bank 
Yorkville Bank 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 


Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 


Treat CO... <cccrcssse .9 375 285 
Trust Co. cccoccces 16 690 705 
Teast CO. vc0cds 6 145 155 
Brooklyn Trust Co. ..... 425 450 
Carnegie Trust Co. 130 i40 
Citizens Trust Co. 138 145 
Central Trust Co. 1015 1030 
Columbia Trust Co. 290 310 
Commercial Trust Co. 118 125 
Empire Trust Co. .. 300 310 
Equitable Trust Co. 495 510 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. 

(par $25) . 
Fidelity Trust Co. 
Flatbush Trust Co. 
Franklin Trust Co. 

Fulton Trust Co. 

Guaranty Trust Co. 
Guardian Trust Co. 
Hamilton Trust Co. 

Home Trust Co. 

Hudson Trust Co. 
International Bank’g Corp. 
Kings Co. Trust Co. ...... 
Knickerbocker Trust Co... 
Lawyers’ Mortgage Co. 
Lawyers’ Title Insurance 

Trust Co. 28 
Lincoln Trust Co. a 45 
Long Isl. Loan & Trust 05 
Manhattan Trust Co. 

$30) 

Mercantile Trust 
Metropolitan Trust i 
Mutual Alliance Trust Co.. 
Nassau Trust Co. 
National Surety Co. ...... 
N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust Co. 
N. Y. Mtg. & Security Co.. 
New York Trust Co. 


Bank 


Bank “oe 
Bank.. 


Astor 
Bankers’ 
Broadway 


1800 
200 
200 
220 
300 
870 
175 
270 
108 
175 
105 
500 


385 
740 
520 
130 
175 
250 
1100 
205 


650 





INVESTMENTS. 


. Rate. Bid. Asked. 


Trust Co. 12 285 300 
STOUR COi. cecee oe 115 


People’s 
Queens Co. 
Savoy Trust Co. cae 90 
Standard Trust Co. 16 400 
Title Guar. & Trust Co..... 20 515 
Trust Co. of America ..... 10 350 
Union Trust Co. acca aselin eri 1350 
U. S. Mtg. & Trust C 24 7 
United States Trust Co.... 50 
Van Norden Trust Co...... 12 
Washington Trust Co. .. 16 
Williamsburg Trust Co..... .. 
Windsor Trust Co. ,.. 


BOSTON BANK STOCKS. 


Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 60 
Congress St., Boston. 


Name, Sale. 
Atlantic National Bank 151% 
Boylston National Bank 103% 
Commercial National 140 
Eliot National Bank ; 225% 
Fourth National Bank 172 
Merchants National Bank 265 
Metropolitan National Bank ...... 122 
National Bank of Commerce 5 173% 
National Market Bank, Brighton... 102 
Nat. Rockland Bank, Roxbury.... 

National Shawmut Bank ....... 

National Union Bank 
National Security Bank .......... 
New England National Bank .... 
Old Boston National Bank alate 
People’s National Bank, Roxbury.. 
Second National Bank 

South End National Bank 

State National Bank ............ 
Webster & Atlas National B 
Winthrop National Bank 


* No public sales. 


BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES. 


Last 
Name, Sale. 


American Trust Co. 325 
Bay State Trust Co. . 
Beacon Trust Co. 185 
Boston Safe Ps  sa'ereeteaie 369 
City Trust Co. . 453 
Columbia Trust Co. ® 120 
Commonwealth Trust Co. 205 
Dorchester Trust Co. a 105 
Exchange Trust Co. ess 
Federal Trust Co. 137% 
International Trust Co. 400 
Liberty Trust Co. ata nie 
Mattapan D. & T. Co. > 201 
Mechanics Trust Co. ° 110 
New England Trust Co. § 309 
Old Colony Trust ‘Oo. y 749 
Puritan Trust Co. 190 
State Street Trust ba 
United States Trust Co. 225 


* No public sales. 


CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK STOCKS. 


& Weeks, members 
Boston Stock Exchanges, 152 
Chicago. 


Reported by Hornblower 
New York and 
Monroe St., 

Div. Rate. Bid.Asked. 


Calumet National Bank 
City National, Evanston... 
Commerical National Bank. 
Continental National Bank. 
Corn Exchange Nat. Bank. 
Drovers Deposit Nat. Bank. 
First National Bank 
First Nat. Bk. of Englewood 
Fort Dearborn Nat. Bank.. 
Hamilton National Bank... 
Live Stock Exchange Nat. 
Bank ii baeaenpaens!s 
Monroe National Bank .... 
Nat. Bank of the Republic. 
National City Bank 
National Produce Bank 
Prairie National Bank 


CHICAGO STATE BANKS. 


Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 


Ashland Exchange Bank... .. 109 114 
Austin State Bank 280 ews 
Central Trust Co. 160 163 
Chicago City Bank 174 180 
Chicago Savings Bank .... 143 147 
Citizens Trust Co. 100 111 
Colonial Tr. & Sav. 195 197 
Drexel State Bank 8 150 155 
Drovers Tr. & Sav. Bank... 175 180 
Englewood State Bank .... 116 
Farwell 
Hibernian Banking 
Illinois Tr. & Sav. 
Kasper State Bank 
Kenwood Tr. & Sav. Bank. 
Lake View Tr. & Sav. Bk. 
Merchants Loan & Tr. Co.. 
Metropolitan Tr. & Sav. Bk. 
Northern Trust Co. 
North Avenue State 
North Side State Bank.... 
Northwest State Bank ‘— 
Northwestern Tr. & Sav. Bk. 6 
Oak Park Tr. & Sav. Bank. 12 
Peoples Stock Yards State 
Bank oe 
Prairie State 
Pullman Loan & Tr. ° 
Railway Exchange Bank... 
Security BAW «2c cccscses 
Sheridan Tr. & Sav. Bank. 
South Chicago Sav. Bank.. 
South Side State Bank.... 
State Bank of Chicago.... 
State Bank, Evanston 
Stockmen’s Trust Co. ...... 
Stock Yards Savings Bank. 
Union Bank 
Union Trust Co. 
West Side Tr. & Sav. Bank. 
Western Trust 
Woodlawn Trust 


Trust Co. ea $ 123 
Assn.... 8 § 218 
Bank.. 2X. 518 


Bank.. 


ROOSEVELT’S RETURN. 


} i his declarations, Theodore Roosevelt 
is a Republican. In his actions he is 
essentially Democratic. He has been 
all his life independent of the customs of 
society. He has talked as he pleased and 
he has acted as he pleased. He has been 
unrestrained in his doings and has attracted 
attention because of this democratic spirit. 
The fact is that people at large are so 
interested in the movements of Mr. Roose- 
velt that they don’t care what he wears. 
Just at present he is the most interesting 
figure in public life. It was well worth a 
journey across half the map of the world 
to meet him. The account of his return to 
civilization becomes a classic in its way. The 
people of the United States are wondering 
just what Colonel Roosevelt will do when 
he returns to this country. He has never 
indicated his future purposes, and probably 
will not until he comes home again. 

His position now is extremely interesting. 
He realizes, himself, the position he holds. 
The balance of power rests in his hands. 
President Taft knows this. He fears his 
Democratic views. He is far more Demo- 
cratic in his policies than he is Republican. 
Knowing this, the party leaders kave a right 
to feel apprehensive. In his interview with 
Mr. Wellman, Colonel Roosevelt demon- 
strated still further his diplomacy and his 
tactfulness in not committing himself to any 
man or measure. In this, also, he is Demo- 
cratic—Memphis Commercial A ppeal. 





TEXAS INVESTMENTS AND TEXAS SECURITIES. 


By H. N. Tinker, President Bankers Trust Company, Houston, Texas. 


EXAS at the present time offers 
great possibilities in every line of 
industry, and those desiring locations 
and who are trained in their respective 
pursuits can find assistance and patron- 
age, provided they bring character, 
fairness and staying qualities. The field 
is especially inviting to manufacturers 
who use material grown in Texas, and 
those engaging in such pursuits and 
properly managing their business and 
environments can but prosper. The time 
is fast arriving when the business man 
surrounding himself and his company 
with modern office equipment and books, 
taking proper care of his maturities, 
and furnishing his banker with regular 
statements of the condition of his busi- 
ness bearing the certificate of a certified 
public accountant, will find his stock 
being sought by investors, and readily 
taken as collateral security at banks. 
Magnificent rivers traverse the en- 
tire state, provide the proper drainage 
and supply splendid water facilities. 
That real estate is the basis of all se- 
curity is generally admitted—the real 
value of any property is determined by 
its reliable acreage, annual net produc- 
tion, and its proximity to the market. 
Without question Texas soil has a 
greater earning power at a less cost to 
the number of acres in cultivation, at a 
less cost for living, than any other farm- 
ing country. It has also a _ greater 
variety of products which are success- 
fully grown. 

Properly selected lands with abso- 
lutely good title can be purchased as an 
investment with assurances of reason- 
able and steady increase in values. 
However, the proper person to buy land 
is the one who is willing to occupy, cul- 
tivate and improve it, and in the event 
that such person desires to make a 
larger purchase than he has ready 
money for, it is customary to give his 
obligation for the remainder, allowing 
the party from whom he buys to retain 
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a lien upon the property for the amount 
of the deferred payments. This form 
of investment is termed, in Texas, the 
vendor’s lien note, and is considered 
the best security for the employment of 
capital or idle funds seeking investment. 
If proper care is given to the title and 
relative values considered, Texas land 
notes or loans offer absolute safety, be- 
cause the land will increase in value, and 
even though misfortune should overtake 
the maker, the notes will be cared for 
at maturity. 

The best method to secure good loans 
in amounts to suit, and to run no risk as 
to value and title, is to make request of 
some first class trust company making it 
a business to buy paper for themselves 
with the view of selling to their clients, 
being morally and financially responsi- 
ble for final payments. Such companies 
usually have amounts and maturities to 
suit, and probably have them in coupon 
form, so that the owner of the notes 
may, at interest dates, clip the coupons 
and forward them to the trust company 
for collection, the trouble of sending the 
note for endorsement of interest being 
thus eliminated. 

Texas people are in a position to pay 
a little higher rate uvon their securities 
without reflection upon the collateral on 
account of their opportunities to make 
money, and the sure increase in the 
value of lands. Six per cent. first mort- 
gage notes can be had representing only 
fifty per cent. of a reasonable cash valu- 
ation of the property, the loans being 
passed upon and purchased with the 
funds of a reliable trust company, which 
in turn places them with their clients, 
guaranteeing the final payment, and 
collecting and remitting interest semi- 
annually without charge. Another form 
of investment is the debenture certifi- 
cate, bearing five per cent. interest semi- 
annually, the principal payable at six 
months by giving sixty days’ notice. 





LATIN AMERICA 


A TRAIL THROUGH THE MOUNTAINS OF 
OAXACA, MEXICO. 


Text of a Paper, Somewhat Condensed, Read Before the Engineers’ Club of 
Philadelphia, by Henry E. Birkinbine, of the Birkinbine Engineering Offices. 


Illustrations presented through courtesy of Engineer's Club. 


HE State of Oaxaca, whose capital 
bears the same name as does the 
state, lies southeast of the City of 

Mexico, and, with Chiapas, forms the 
southernmost portion of the republic of 
Mexico. Its coast line, lying entirely along 
the Pacific Ocean, has a length of 300 miles, 


trip was mainly through the country and 
towns settled many centuries ago by the 
Mixtecas, who speak a language of their 
own, 

The Mixteca peons, a peaceful, music- 
loving race, wanting in hygiene and method 
in their life and labors, have unusual powers 


Typical topographical features in the vicinity of Huajuapaw, Oaxaca. 


and the railroads within the state do not 
cover more than 370 miles. The topo- 
graphy, which for the most part consists 
of series of mountain ranges with inter- 
vening valleys, varies from sea-level on the 
Pacific coast to 10,800 feet, the average 
elevation probably exceeding 5,000 feet 
above tide. 

This state has an area of 35,392 square 
miles, about four-fifths of that of Penn- 
sylvania, and is settled by a million people, 
of whom approximately one-third are mez- 
tizos and whites, and the remainder com- 
posed of fourteen Indian tribes, the Zapote- 
cas and Mixtecas being by far the most 
prominent. The route traversed on_ the 


of strength and endurance. The men carry 
heavy burdens and travel all day at a 
smooth running-walk, over hills, along val- 
levs, and through streams, for from twen- 
ty-five to 3714 cents gold a day. As an 
instance, it was related that a “mozo,” 
man-servant, carried a barrel of sugar over 
the mountains to the camp, a distance of 
eighteen miles, and also that a native bore 
a barrel of cement along a sidewalk in the 
City of Mexico. With the aid of a piece 
of rope, and using the “serape,” native 
blanket, as a cushion, the Indian carries bur- 
dens which in this country require the 
services of two or three men. <A case ex- 
perienced was that of a “mozo” bearing 
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upon his back a metal steamer-trunk, filled 
with clothing, as well as a large dunnage- 
bag full of “serapes” and blankets, from the 
railway station to the second floor of the 
hotel, a mile away. An example of their 
endurance, even when young, is that of a 
barefoot Indian girl, ten years of age, walk- 
ing thirty-five miles over the rough moun- 
tain trails in a day and a half to earn one 
dollar gold a month. 

Despite the strenuous exertion on a day’s 
trail of from thirty to forty miles over the 
rugged mountains, and the heavy burdens 
borne, the Indians seem to take little rest. 
At night the “mozos” sit around the camp- 
fire and chatter long after every one else 
has “turned in,” and in the early morning, 
when the camp awakes, they have been 
astir for some time and have prepared the 
pack train for the day’s work. Along the 
trail their meals consist of “tortillas,” thin 
cakes made of corn-meal ground between 
stones, which they buy at the villages passed 
through, while in the towns they can pur- 
chase for two cents gold a meal of soup, 
meat, “frijoles” or beans, and “tortillas.” 

On the trail one meets man, woman, or 
burro, each carrying a load of approxi- 
mately the same weight, but the woman 
often has the additional burden of a child 
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slung over her back in a “rebosa,” a thin 
native shawl with a fringed edge. 

The tenacity with which the people cling 
to the primitive methods is illustrated by 
the fact that when iron wheel-barrows were 
first brought to the workings, the miners 
would wheel them out of the opening with 
a load of coal or waste, and then, turning 
the implement upside down and bearing it 
on their heads, would trot back into the 
drift. Another case brought to attention 
was that of a peon, who, accustomed to the 
use of the Mexican plow, consisting of a 
sharpened log with a stick attached for a 
handle, cut off one handle of a new Ameri- 
can plow. 

In towns, or occasionally on the trail, the 
costumes differed according to the wealth 
and position of the wearer; those of the men 
varied from up-to-date European suits to 
the white, or once white, cotton garments, 
much resembling pajamas; the conical hats 
ranged from felt with elaborate gold or 
silver embroidery to straw; and where shoes 
could not be afforded, they either went 
barefoot or wore sandals. The clothing of 
the women was of the latest European 
fashions or the native low-necked bodice and 
skirts, much frayed about the edges, and 
their head-coverings were lace “mantillas,” 
or scarfs, or the domestic “rebosas,” those 
who could not obtain shoes usually being 
barefoot. 

Occasionally a man is seen in the “charro” 
costume of short jacket, bright colored belt, 
and tight-fitting trousers which button or 
hook along the outside of each leg, these 
garments being sometimes decorated with 
gold or silver buttons or heavily em- 
broidered with braid of the same metals. 

The high peaked hats with broad turned- 
up brims, which are worn by both men and 
women while on the trail, serve the double 
purpose of a protection from the sun and 
a convenient method of carrying in the brim, 
so as to be readily accessible, small change, 
trinkets, cigarettes, and fruit, or at times 
another hat is perched on the peak. 

The “serape,” from which the “mozo” is 
never separated, is used as a_ blanket at 
night, to wrap about the upper portion of 
the body and to cover the mouth in the cool 
of the evening and early morning; lies on 
the ground nearby when the owner is work- 
ing; is carried over the forearm or shoulder 
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while trailing; and is used as a cushion 
when heavy bundles are carried. 

On the trail other travelers are met, 
usually “peons” driving pack trains of bur- 
ros carrying large boxes, bags, jars, or 
bundles, and often accompanied by the 
young animals, which solemnly trot along 
beside their mothers, stopping to gaze at the 
stranger with wide-open eyes. Sometimes 
one meets a man riding a fine horse, pre- 
ceded by a “mozo” carrying a gun and fol- 
towed by another bearing a wicked looking 
“machette.” From each traveler is received 
a “buenos dias,” or “buenas noches,” the 
Spanish for “good day” and “good evening,” 
and also a raising of the hat from the 
“peons,” men and women, who will pass 
on without making a mistake in the manu- 
facture of another hat, which they weave 
from strips of palmetto leaves while walk- 
ing or riding over the trails. 

The narrow, winding, steep trails lead up 
and down the sides of the mountains, from 
whose summits are obtained impressive views 
of the valleys lying a thousand feet or more 
below. In the valleys, however, the trail 
broadens out into a road, “camino real,” 
which leads across the valley with its arroyo 
and through the towns, and on which are 
seen occasional “caretas,” two-wheeled carts 
of wood doweled together with wooden pins 
and tied with ropes, drawn by a pair of 
plodding yoked oxen. 

During the wet season the water from the 
heavy rains, in its course to the river-bed, 
cuts deep “barrancas,” or arroyos, with 
nearly vertical sides, in the soil, and to 
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cross these gullies the trail winds around 
until it reaches the end of the “barranca,” 
or a place where the slope of the bank 
permits a descent to the bottom, and further 
along a climb up the opposite bank. 

Along both sides of the road, bordering 
the fields or defining the village streets, 
rows of aloes, or maguey plants, from which 
is obtained the native drink of “pulque,” 
grow to large sizes, and when blooming send 
up from the center of the plant a long 
shoot, about fifteen to twenty feet in height, 
from whose top are put out symmetrical 
branches bearing clusters of flowers and giv- 
ing the effect of a lofty branched candle- 
stick. The prickly pear, which in our cli- 
mate is nursed in flower pots, grows to 
trees from fifteen to twenty feet high in 
Oaxaca. 

In the valleys, on both sides of the roads 
lie the fields in which are raised wheat and 
maize, and in some protected sections sugar- 
cane flourishes, while anise-seed is occasional- 
ly seen growing. The perpetual summer of 
the region permits of one field being plowed 
while those adjoining show the green blades 
springing from the ground or a crop ripe 
for harvest. Modern agricultural imple- 
ments are not used by these people, 
the tilling of the ground being usually ac- 
complished by means of a plow, said to 
resemble that used by the ancient Egyp- 
tains, where a sharpened log, sometimes shod 
with iron, fitted with a stick for a handle, 
scratches a shallow furrow in the soil. 
These plows are drawn by a pair of yoked 
oxen urged by a thorn fastened in the end 
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of a long stick. The field may also consti- 
tute a threshing floor, where, after the 
grain has been trodden out of the hulls by 
two or three horses and a burro hitched 
together and driven in a circle with the 
driver as the pivot the first favorable breeze 
is utilized to waft away the chaff, the grain 
falling to the ground when the mixture is 
tossed into the air. After a corn-field has 
been harvested, the stalks, or “zacate,” are 
stored in the branches of trees to prevent 
them becoming the food of animals allowed 
to roam, while the corn is conveyed to 
conical adobe bins. 

The habitations beside the trail are usually 
of cane with thatched roofs, and some of 
these have along the ridge-pole a line of 
earthenware jars, broken vertically down 





the centers, overlapping so as to prevent 
the leakage of rain-water. Nearby some of 
these shacks are hemispherical bake-ovens, 
with a small hole in each, built of stones 
set in lime mortar, for the Indians burn 
their own lime. 

From some of the huts passed issued the 
noise of the wooden looms weaving the 
“serapes” with wool cut from the ranging 
herds of sheep and goats, carded, spun, and 
dyed by hand; while from others came the 
whirr of the modern sewing machines, and 
the agencies of these implements can be seen 
in all the large towns. 

The outskirts of the villages are com- 
posed of scattered huts built of cane and 
sometimes inclosed by organ cacti planted 
in rows so as to form fences; while in the 
towns the houses, as a rule, are constructed 
of sun-dried adobe bricks manufactured 
nearby, and some are also plastered with 
lime mortar, often painted, the predominant 
colors being pink or pale blue. The roofs, 
instead of being thatched, as in the out- 
skirts, are constructed of tile made in the 
vicinity, or of large, square, flat bricks rest- 
ing on “vigas,” or wooden beams, laid across 
the tops of the walls with merely sufficient 
slope to carry off the rain-water. The 
principal streets are paved with cobble- 
stones, as is also the “plaza,” or public 
square, near the main church, where the 
people have their market. 

The church is always the most prominent 
feature of the town, its bare walls and white 
towers rising above all other buildings, and, 
at the points on the trail from which the 
town can first be seen, are placed crosses, 
which passers-by decorate with vines, 
branches and flowers. Wayside shrines and 
crosses also give evidence of the religious 
sentiment of the people. 


BEGINNING THE JOURNEY. 


Parian, elevation 4,900 feet, the puebla, or 
small town, from which the start of the 
journey was made, is a collection of adobe 
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or cane huts, whose roofs are thatched with 
split aloe leaves or grasses. It is built about 
the station where the narrow-gauge, wood- 
burning, locomotive of the Mexican South- 
ern Railroad connecting Puebla and Oaxaca 
pauses for wood and water after climbing 
through rocky gorges, beside tumbling 
streams, and passing through the “tierra 
caliente,” or hot country, where may be seen 
the graceful palms and green fields of sugar- 
cane. 
Mountain 


horses and a pack train of 


mules and horses were in waiting to carry 
the party, with their tents, provisions and 
luggage over the steep, narrow, and often 


rocky trails across the mountains, whose 
crests attain elevations above the sea of 
8,000 to 9,000 feet, and which, with their 
foot-hills, separate the various towns from 
one another. To relieve those wearied by 
horseback-riding, a chair, built so as to be 
supported by poles resting on the shoulders 
of carriers, had been provided, with “mozos” 
in sufficient numbers to act as relays. 

The horses and mules, having lived among 
the mountains, were sure-footed and safely 
traveled over steep, rocky slopes, along nar- 
row side-hill paths, or through stony stream- 
beds; the only misfortune occurring when a 
pack-horse, in trying to free himself of his 
load by bucking, lost his footing on the trail 
along the mountain-side and rolled into the 
river below, wetting the contents of the suit 
case lashed to his back and causing the 
camp that night to resemble a “dressed” 
man-of-war. For the good of the riders as 
well as of the horses, it was considered ad- 
visable to dismount when descending espe- 
cially steep or rocky trails, the animals being 
led by means of long lariats about their 
necks. 

At Nochixtlan, elevation 7,200 feet, a 
town of 4,500 people, twenty-seven miles 
from Parian, a stop was made at the hotel. 
a one-story affair, whose brick-paved rooms, 
with high ceilings, opened on to a court paved 
with cobble-stones. About six o'clock that 
evening the bells in the nearby church began 
ringing, two bands started playing, and oc- 
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casionally a cannon was discharged, a pre- 
liminary celebration of the following day's 
anniversary of the granting of the new con- 
stitution to Mexico in 1857. These noises 
were intermittent, ceasing for a while and 
then breaking out anew. 

At Santa Maria Tiltepec, a little town at 
the foot of one of the mountain ranges, con- 
sisting of probably forty cane or adobe 
thatched roof huts and situated about forty 
miles from the railroad, stands a large stone 
church, whose elaborately carved facade con- 
tains winged images in niches, and whose 
interior includes ornate decorations and 
gilding, as well as an organ, showing the 
hold of the church upon the scantily clad 
inhabitants of the vicinity. In the wall 
around the church as well as in the side 
walls of the structure are inserted stones 
with intricate carvings, which were claimed 
to have been parts of an older edifice, while 
well up on the side of the building is set a 

tablet bearing the date 1689. 

Teposcolula, elevation 7,500 feet, a town 
with a population of about 5,000, located 
twenty-eight miles from Nochixtlan, the 
next stopping-place, gave evidence of having 
once been of material importance, being re- 
ported to have at one time been the capital 
of the State. Here stands a church, bearing 
the date 1763, with an attached cloister, and 
also the ruins of an older church. Fluted 
sandstone columns, from thirty to forty-two 
inches in diameter and twenty-five to thirty 
feet high, support handsomely carved arches 
with spans of about thirty feet and a dome, 
from which part has fallen, a good-sized tree 
growing from the rim of the hole. The col- 
umns are built up in sections, each formed 
of a number of segments made of such size 
us to be transported from the distant quar- 
ries on mule-back. 

On one side of the town, crossing a 
stream, is a bridge of masonry plastered 
with lime mortar, giving the appearance of 
concrete; and in another locality is a bridge 
formed by building stone piers and resting 
upon these huge logs thrown across the 
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stream between two pairs of tall sabino 
trees. 

Near a pueblo, called San Pedro de Sali- 
nas, are salt fields, where the saline water 
oozing through the earth is evaporated, leav- 
ing a deposit of salt on the top soil, which 
is scraped into piles by the inhabitants and 
placed in holes in the ground filled with 
water, dissolving the salt. After the earth 
has settled, the brine is decanted into a ves- 
sel and carried to the huts, where evapora- 
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hauling the sections, which were placed on 
rollers. 

Tlaxiaco supports an orchestra as_ well 
as a good band, the natural talent for music 
being illustrated by the fact that many of 
the performers are boys. The music-loving 


character of the people was demonstrated 
by finding that the disturbance of one’s rest 
at three o’clock one bright moonlight morn- 
ing by the soft music of the orchestra’s 
guitars, mandolins, violins, flutes and clari- 


They are claimed to 


have been introduced bv the Spaniards at the time of the conquest. 


tion by boiling leaves the domestic condi- 
ment. 

Tlaxiaco, a town with an elevation of 
7,000 feet, having 8,000 inhabitants, with 
4,090 people in the surrounding pueblas, was 
reached after a ride of thirty-five miles 
from Teposcolula, being ninety miles from 
the railroad or nearest continuous wagon 
road. Claiming it to date from the sixth 
century, the residents are proud of their 
town, which is the political head of the dis- 
trict, and boasts of two four-wheeled pas- 
senger vehicles, which, however, must re- 
main within the valley, where the trails are 
sufficiently wide to permit of their use. 

This progressive town has _ separate 
schools for boys and girls, and its streets 
are illuminated by electric lights, the cur- 
rent being supplied from the municipal 
powerplant containing dynamo, engine, and 
a thirty H. P. boiler using wood as fuel. 
The machinery was brought over the moun- 
tains with great difficulty, trees and “dead 
men” being employed to assist the oxen in 


nets was because the night was so beautiful 
the members of the orchestra felt they 
should serenade through the town. 

It was stated that at the Fourth of July 
celebration of the American engineers em- 
ployed by the Oaxaca Iron and Coal Com- 
pany, in which the officials and residents 
joined most heartily, the band from a town 
thirty miles away came into Tlaxiaca play- 
ing one of Sousa’s stirring marches. 

When the engineers of the above company 
first settled in Tlaxiaca, an American was a 
curio, but now there are in the town Eng- 
lish signs, including those of “shu shine” 
and “barber shop.” 

A caller upon one of the prominent citi- 
zens found in his parlor long mirrors, car- 
pet, parlor furniture, and a piano, all of 
which must have been carried over the moun- 
tains by “mozes” or mules. There were also 
in the town several billiard tables, which 
had been brought from the railroad in a 
similar manner. 

One of the town “plazas,’ 


, 


where the mar- 
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ket is held on Saturdays, is a square paved 
with cobble-stones and having in the centre 
a fountain from which some of the residents 
obtain their supply of water and carry it to 
their homes in jars. This, with two other 
similar fountains, constitutes the town 
water-supply system. On market days the 
“plaza” is crowded with 4,000 to 5,000 peo- 
ple, who spread their wares upon mats laid 
over the stones, and will sell their stock or 
trade the fruits and cane of the hot country 
for the pottery, “serapes,” etc., of the towns. 

On Saturday night, after the market is 
over, the pigs of the town clean up the 
“plaza” refuse, and a Sunday morning’s form 
of excitement is the arrest of the pigs, if 
the officers succeed in their efforts to catch 
the animals. 

A sport of the Indians is “pelote,’ or 
hand-ball, plaved with a ball made of cloth. 
Some knock this against the side of a house, 
having courts marked out in the dirt, simi- 
lar to racquet; while others have a game re- 
sembling tennis, using a line as an imaginery 
net, with courts marked out in the dirt on 
both sides of this line. 

The friendly spirit of the people was 
shown by viands sent to our table, such as 
turkey, boned, minced, and stuffed back into 
the skin, a young roast pig, and various 
kinds of “dulces,” or desserts. 

Near Mixtepeec the camp for the night 
was made by the Mixtepec River, where this 
stream leaves its fringe of “sabino” trees in 
the rolling country and enters a gorge whose 
nearly vertical walls are about 170 feet high 
and 230 feet apart. 

Many of the trees in this vicinity have 
hanging from their branches a fungus, much 
like our southern moss, which hides the 
leaves; and from the branches of other trees 
grow varieties of orchids, the plant resem- 
bling the clustered spines of a pineapple top 
and suspending a chain of bright-colored 
flowers. 

Mina Consuelo, a little 
narrow valley between 


settlement in a 
high hills, from 


whose crests the coyotes howl at night, is 
where most of the exploitation has been 
done, and a welcome sight upon coming over 
the summit of a hill was that of the Stars 
and Stripes flying beside the Mexican tri- 
color above the office and chemical labora- 
tory, which had been installed by the com- 
pany on account of the distance the opera- 
tions were from any established laboratory. 

After visiting the workings at Mina Con- 
suelo, a start for the railroad was made, and 
the character of the vegetation changed. 
Banana and palm trees were seen, fields of 
sugar-cane were passed, and occasionally 
the trail, which passed through innumerable 
palmettos, was left for the welcome shade 
of large trees of candelabra cactus, which 
have a pulpy trunk supporting a number of 
branches, forming a tree about thirty feet 
high with a spread of the same distance. 

Passing through Huajuapam de Leon, a 
town next in importance to Tlaxiaco, a stop 
for the night was made at Chila, a little 
pueblo, where early in the morning the soft 
plaintive music of an orchestra was heard, 
growing louder as from a nearby church came 
a funeral procession. A number of women 
and children, each with a small bouquet, 
preceded the chief mourners and the coffin, 
which was borne on the shoulders of men, 
who also carried flowers, and followed by 
the orchestra. Even the musicians carried 
small bunches of flowers, those playing the 
violin and ’cello holding them in the hand 
with the bow, and on account of the length 
of his instrument the player of the ’cello 
had its base supported by an assistant, while 
he played with its stem resting upon his 
shoulder. 

Continuing the journey and _ obtaining 
beautiful views of the mountain ranges and 
valleys from among the palmettos, which 
grew either close to the ground or as the 
stems of branching trees, the town of Acat- 
lan was reached. Here the horses were re- 
luctantly left behind, and seats were taken 
in a coach which five mules, urged by a 
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“mozo” riding a sixth, pulled over the moun- 
tain on a steep, winding road made by cut- 
ting into the hillside and filling in back of 
retaining walls of masonry and overcoming 
an elevation of 2,500 feet in five miles. Al- 
though the wheels of the vehicle were so 
loose on their axles that a breakdown seemed 
imminent and inevitable, especially when the 
mules were driven at a gallop down the 
mountain side, a safe arrival was made at 
Mucio Martinez, the terminus of the “Fer- 
rocarril de San Marcus y Huajuapam de 
Leon,” a railroad which connects at Rosendo 
Marquez with the Mexican Southern Rail- 
road to Pueblo, but does not touch either o7 
the towns named in its title. During the 
latter part of the ride the discomforts of the 
coach were forgotten in the enjoyment of a 
view, the blue sky-line cf which was broken 
by the peak of Malenchi and the snow caps 
of Popacatepetl, Ixtaccihuatl and Orizaba. 


PEBBLES FROM DENMARK. 


CARLOAD of flint pebbles has been 
ordered from Denmark by the Rio 

Plata Mining Company for use in_ its 
mines in Chihuahua, Mexico. The pebbles 
are used for the regrinding of ore for the 
cyanide process. The reason for sending 
to Denmark for them is that the hardest 
flint pebbles in the world, superior to any 
that can be obtained on the North Ameri- 
can continent, are to be found there. Most 
of the mines in the Arteaga mining dis- 
trict in Mexico use these, the Rio Plata 


Company alone, with an output of about 
a million ounces of silver a year, requires 
a carload every five months. 


SAVED TWO CENTS IN ONE YEAR. 
P RESIDENT TAFT’S advocacy of 


economy in public expenditures has 

struck a responsive chord in an in- 
dividual signing himself “a $500 clerk,” who 
claims to have saved the government sundry 
small amounts during the last year by the 
careful use of ink and lead pencils. He ex- 
presses the hope for long life for “this 
economical administration.” The letter 
was addressed to Secretary MacVeagh in 
the following words: 

“During the past year, by omitting to 
cross my t’s and dot my i’s, I have saved 
the government two cents in ink. Will you 
please add this to my salary? I am now 
using my lead pencils down to half an inch. 
I hope in this way to save another cent. 
Long live this economical administration! 

“I am short of paper or I would write 
a longer letter. We are one year nearer 
the poorhouse.” 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE. 


M* ALDRICH says our banking sys- 
tem is barbarous, but we guess it 
is about as good as our tariff sys- 
tem, which Nelse thinks is the best.—S?. 
Michaels (Md.) Comet and Advertiser. 
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HE Banco Minero was established in 
the City of El Paso del Norto, now 
Ciudad Judrez, in 1882, and on April 

15, 1883, it was definitely reorganized in the 
City of Chihuahua, with a capital stock of 
$100,000. The stockholders were at that time 
General Luis Terrazas, Don Pedro Zuloaga, 
Don Inocente Ochoa, Don Mariano Saman- 
iego and Don Enrique C. Creel, each stock- 
holder representing $20,000 of the capital 
stock. 


CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO. 


$100,000; in 1887 to $250,000; in 
$400,000; in 1889 to $500,000; in 
$600,000; in 1895 to $700,000; in 
$1,500,000; in 1900 to $4,000,000; 
to $5,000,000. 

In December of 1909 the Banco Minero 
had the capital stock paid up and non-as- 
sessable of $5,000,000, and a reserve for un- 
divided profits of $1,875,193.65. 

Juan A. Creel was elected general man- 
ager of Banco Minero in 1904. He started 


1888 to 
1890 to 
1896 to 
in 1903 


Banco Minero—Showing Municipal Building on Left. 


Don Enrique C. Creel was appointed at 
that time general manager of the institu- 
tion, which charge he held until 1904, when 
he had to resign to become governor of the 


State of Chihuahua. 

The Banco Minero has always been iden- 
tified with the progress of the State of 
Chihuahua, and its credit and capital have 
grown in harmony with the progress of the 
State. 

In 1885 the Banco Minero absorbed the 
Banco de Hidalgo, of the City of Parral; 
in 1896 the Banco Mexicano, of the City 
of Chihuahua; in 1896 the Banco de Chi- 
huahua; and in 1900 the Banco Comercial. 

There have been many increases in the 
bank’s capital stock as follows: In 1883 


his career at the bank in 1883 as an office 
boy and worked his way through dif- 
ferent departments of the bank up to his 
present position of director and general 
manager. 

The directors of Banco Minero are: Gen- 
eral Luis Terrazas, Juan A. Creel, Juan 
Terrazas, Manuel Prieto, Luis Terrazas, H., 
and Alberto Terrazas. Me. Eduardo C. 
Cuilty is assistant manager and Don Ramon 
Cuellar government inspector. 

The Banco Minero has the following 
branches: In Gomez Palacio, Durango; in 
Hermosillo, Sonora; in Parral, Juarez, 
Camargo and Jimenez in the State of 
Chihuahua. 
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View in Manager’s Office. 
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A View of the Accounting Department, Showing the Filing and Auditing Department 
in the Rear. 
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ONE CAUSE OF OUR FINANCIAL WEAKNESS. 


By W. E. Waldron, Cashier Yellowstone National Bank, Billings, Montana. 


E live in a country possessed of vast 
resources and occupying geographic- 
ally a domain unequaled in possi- 

bilities anywhere in the world. During the 
last few years especially we have been mak- 
ing great strides agriculturally and com- 
mercially, and in fact in every department 
of industry. Engaging in our commercial 
and financial enterprises are representatives 
of every nation on the globe. With this 


W. E. WALDRON 


Cashier Yellowstone National Bank, 
Billings, Montana. 


homogeneous population it is no wonder 
that we are subjected to sudden and unex- 
pected changes in our commercial and finan- 
cial world. 

One result of our natural development as 
a nation is the flooding of the markets of 
the world with securities that have ques- 
tionable values, and, because of varying re- 
ports emanating from stock brokers, are 
subjected to a wide range in values. The 
very commodities of our country are also 
undergoing a change in price, resultant upon 
increased cost of labor and more luxurious 
living on the part of the people. Our fidu- 
ciary institutions are also undergoing a 
change in the character and nature of their 
business. Therefore much discussion is rife 
concerning banking and financial systems 
and the best system extant in the world and 
the possible change of our own system into 
one more suited to the needs of a rapidly 
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growing and constantly expanding nation. 
Our wealth is increasing by the millions each 
year, our bank clearings—the barometer of 
business—are also reaching enormous fig- 
ures. Bank deposits are greater today than 
at any time in the history of our country, 
but we are surprised when brought face to 
face with the fact that our available cash 
resources do not keep pace with this large 
increase, which is in itself a disturbing fac- 
tor in our national welfare. 


ForeiGn Systems Not Apaptep To Our Con- 
DITIONS. 


All admit that England, France and Ger- 
many possess systems which have through 
long years of development and growth in 
season and out of season, in good times and 
in times of panic, served their peculiar 
needs admirably, and yet not one of these 
systems could be ingrafted into the other 
without causing great peril and possible 
panic. 

It is found by a careful study of condi- 
tions that no nation is perfectly satisfied at 
all times with the workings of its banking 
system, for when the crucial test is applied 
its weakness and unfitness, like in our own 
system, are made apparent, yet no one has 
any fear, as far as the depositor is con- 
cerned, but that each and every system is as 
safe and as sound as the ingenuity of man 
can devise. 

A financial system as demonstrated by 
other countries, and from our own observa- 
tion, is a creature of very slow growth, the 
reforms and improvements are accom- 
plished step by step and after years of dis- 
cussion and slow development. It would, 
therefore, be out of all reason to suppose in 
our own case that we can create a new sys- 
tem and impose it on the country all at 
once, as it is a matter of evolution and will 
necessarily be fraught with many unfore- 
seen difficulties. 

We find that any change is a subject of 
as much concern to other nations as it is to 
our own, for we are all equally interested in 
each other’s betterment, as a nation’s credit 
is judged almost entirely by its financial 
system, and any modifications or new ideas 
would be experiments and time alone could 
prove the wisdom or fallacy of its adoption. 


A TicxtisH Proposition. 


A national banking system is somewhat 
of a psychological matter, and the would-be 
reformer must hesitate before making any 
radical alterations that are not received with 
almost unanimous consent and world-wide 
confidence in their effectiveness, so impor- 
tant and delicate is the undertaking. The 
American people, when it comes to matters 
of finance, do not adjust themselves readily 
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to new conditions, but are likely to be more 
or less skeptical. Can we blame them, when 
our best authorities and students disagree 
on this most important subject? 

It is no easy task to change the river bed 
from its established course on its way to 
the ocean, and it is equally as difficult to 
change a long established and safe method 
of transacting the banking business of our 
country. 

Like in the river, some changes might and 
could be made which would not interfere 
with the general or established course of af- 
fairs. As in times past, Congress hesitates 
to grapple with a problem so great and yet 
so important, and will await the report or 
suggestions of the Monetary Commission, 
and even then it will be slow in acting on 
any suggestions or recommendations offered 
by that body. The people—not the moneyed 
power of our country—are the most vitally 
interested; they are not complaining about 
our financial system, nor our money, for 
either is good enough for them. 

This nation has had a siege of unsound 
currency and political rule over the banking 
system, and neither of them worked to the 
good of business or the credit of the nation. 
We should review the past and profit there- 
by, and keep in mind that history will re- 
peat itself. 

Casu Reserves. 


It is profitable as well as interesting to 
study Continental banking methods, and we 
are greatly impressed with some of them. 
For instance, the matter of cash reserve as 
to deposits in the banks of the three prin- 
cipal foreign nations is worthy of our at- 
tention as well as emulation. The Bank of 
England carries a constant cash reserve of 
over forty-five per cent., the Bank of Ger- 
many some forty per cent., and the Bank of 
France, the most conservative bank of them 
all, carries the handsome reserve of seventy- 
five per cent. The average reserve carried 
by the banks of the United States, taken as 
a whole, would hardly reach twenty-five per 
cent. of deposits, which in a way belittles, 
as well as weakens, our own banking system, 
as compared with the banks of Continental 
Europe. 

We today, more than ever before in the 
history of banking, judge the strength of a 
bank by the reserve it has in available cash; 
in relative importance, the size of its capital 
and surplus are secondary considerations. 
On this one point alone we are considerably 
outclassed by all foreign powers, because 
the maintenance of a large reserve is one of 
the cardinal principles in their systems. As 
a safeguard against panics, we must admit 
that they are right in their position, for 
when the disturbance and panic comes, 
which is always unexpectedly and without 
warning, those banks in our own country 
who make it one of their rules to carry a 
large reserve, weather the storm with ease 
and without embarrassment to themselves, 
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but the banks keeping their reserves down to 
our government requirements are many 
times during a period of stringency placed 
in a very uncomfortable and embarrassing 
position. As we are a nation whose business is 


subjected to rapid and unexpected changes 
in a financial way, the banks must of neces- 
sity protect themselves, and therefore keep 
a reserve on hand during goou times and 
during close times sufficiently great to pro- 
tect them, should they at any time be catled 
upon for a large amount of their deposits. 


InsuFFiciency oF Our BankInG RESERVES. 

So, from this we can see that one of the 
principal weaknesses of our own system lies 
in the lack of a sufficient reserve. Experi- 
ence has taught us in these modern times of 
rapidly changing conditions that in order 
to strengthen our own position banks out- 
side of the reserve centres should carry a 
reserve of at least thirty per cent. of their 
deposits, instead of fifteen per cent., as now 
required by the national banking act. Banks 
in the central reserve cities acting as reserve 
agents for other national banks should carry 
a larger reserve than twenty-five per cent., 
as now required of national banks, and it 
would not be out of the way for them to 
carry at least forty per cent. reserve against 
their deposits. 

This would not be profitable for the 
stockholder of any such banks or for the 
bank itself, but they are not the parties to 
be considered when we are looking for 
greater safety in the way of conducting a 
bank’s affairs. 


Wuat an Increasep Reserve Witt MEAN. 


We can see if this increased reserve should 
be instituted in our banking system that it 
would double our strength as a_ banking 
power and place us on a par with older and 
more conservative nations, and by so doing, 
we would be in a position to face any condi- 
tions which might prevail in our nation, 
without loss to the banks or to their deposi- 
tors. France today is often alluded to as 
“the banker nation” of the world; her repu- 
tation has been gained only within the last 
few years, but when we look at her large 
cash reserves we are ame to say that she is 
deserving of the title. 

As a nation governed by the people, the 
people’s wishes are supposed to be carried 
out in all matters pertaining to public utili- 
ty. If the people are given over more or 
less to speculation and gambiing our gov- 
ernment must suffer thereby. If the people 
in their methods and ways of doing business 
lack that degree of conservatism which 
ought to characterize a level-headed race— 
by speculating on the stock exchanges, one 
of the main disturbing features in our wel- 
fare—then it is our own fault if by so doing 
it works an injustice to our country’s finan- 
cial strength. Our attention has been called 
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to the fact time and time again that some 
laws ought to be enacted to rid the nation 
of this dangerous and disturbing factor. 


Crepvitr Wirnovt CONFIDENCE. 


The greater portion of our business is 
done on the credit system, without even a 
dollar of actual cash changing hands—a con- 
venient, safe and very satisfactory way, we 
must admit, and works to advantage when 
all is smooth sailing. It is conservatively 
estimated that nine-tenths of the business of 
the country is done on paper or by evidences 
of credit. This is a practice which drives 
actual money into hiding and out of circula- 
tion during good times, but when the storm 
cloud arises the bank check or draft is not 
so much in evidence and our great credit 
system suffers materially, due to the lack 
of confidence in each other and our various 
financial institutions, much to our regret. 

The fact that the great disturbances are 
largely engendered by stock exchange specu- 
lation and that the larger volume of busi- 
ness is done on the credit system, again 
points to the necessity of a larger cash re- 
serve on the part of our banks, in order to 
make them bulwarks of strength in times of 
need, as a good financial system should work 
to its best advantage under extraordinary 
conditions. 

Any system, be it the very creature of 
perfection, is a signal failure if the people 
lack confidence in it and continually run it 
down. The facts are that too much has 
been said and written of late in derogation 
of our national system. Onder such cir- 
cumstances can we expect our own people, 
saying nothing of foreign powers, to have 
confidence in a matter so important to their 
welfare? 


GEORGE HARWOOD 


One Hundred Years Old and an Active Bank 
Director. 


O the best of our knowledge the oldest 
bank director in America is George 
Harwood of Barre, Mass. He was 100 

years of age last October. Since 1869, when 
the Barre Savings Bank was organized, 
Mr. Harwood has been one of its stockhold- 
ers and for the past thirty-four years has 
been one of the board of directors of the 
institution, and he never misses a meeting 
of the board, walking to the bank from his 
home, which is quite a long distance from 
town. His mind is very clear and the other 
directors of the bank all appreciate his 
sound judgment, good advice and counsel, 
and watch with interest his goings and 
comings. George Harwood was a model 
farmer and his thrift and economy enabled 
him to retire from his labors a number of 
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years ago with plenty of this world’s goods 
to keep him comfortably the rest of his life. 
He has ever been a methodical man, one 
who takes the world as it comes, and is al- 
ways at work, busy doing small tasks, so 
that he will never become idle. He has al- 
ways avoided all kinds of extravagances 


GEORGE HARWOOD 
A Centenarian Bank Director. 


and lived a model life. Tobacco and ar- 
dent spirits have always been shunned by 
him, and so strong is his dislike that he ab- 
solutely refuses now to use any stimulant 
whatever, even when many might say it 
would be a tonic to him. He has lived in 
the same community a whole century and 
his friends are everywhere. 


BOOKS MOST IN DEMAND AT NEW 
YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


OR the week ending March 8 the circu- 
lation department of the New York 
Public Library reported books most 

in demand, excluding fiction, as follows: 
Barrett’s “Modern Banking Methods,” 
Hutchinson’s “Preventable Diseases,” Cro- 
zier’s “How the Farm Pays,” Serviss’ “Curi- 
osities of the Sky,” Chesterton’s “Orthodoxy,” 
Doubleday’s “American Flower Garden,” 
Prudden’s “Dust and Its Dangers,” Mason’s 
“Spell of Italy,” Shakespeare’s Plays, Ib- 
sen’s Plays, Spencer’s “Philosophy of 
Style,” McMurry’s “How to Study,” and 
Turner’s “Aerial Navigation of Today.” 





FINANCIAL BASIS FOR GREAT SUCCESS. 


By Edward White. 


| i these times of over-capitalization and 
watered stock, it is refreshing to wit- 
ness the upbuilding of a large indus- 
trial enterprise with just enough capital 
to insure its development—just enough 
stock subscribed for and money paid in to 
the corporation’s coffers to cover its legiti- 
mate investments, working capital and 
necessary surplus. The launching and ad- 
vancement of such an enterprise make a 
very noticeable rift in the clouds of monop- 
olistic and grab-all-you-can tendencies, and 
manifest a disposition to give the public 
a chance. 

This is seen in the financial and develop- 
ment plans of the Independent Harvester 
Company of Plano, Illinois, and even in this 
instance the proposition would undoubtedly 
fail of success were it not for the soundness 
of its basic principle. In the beginning a 
plan of practical co-operation was conceived 
and put into execution which places the 
farmer in the position of manufacturer and 
capitalist as well as consumer. He is ena- 
bled to buy stock in the corporation in any 
amount that suits his judgment and 
his ability, from $100 up, and to make his 
choice between two kinds of certificates— 


one carrying with it the benefit of a good 
discount on all machinery or vehicles pur- 
chased, but no voting power, and the other 
giving him no discount on purchases, but 


extending him voting privileges. All stock, 
however, participates in the profits of the 
company. 

The total issue of stock was originally 
fixed at 100,000 shares, at a par value of 
$100 a share. The number of shares issued 
March 1, 1910, was 14,523, making a total 
‘apitalization of $1,452,300, all of which 
has been paid in as it has been required 
for development and the maintenance of 
working funds. Thus when a farmer sub- 
scribes and pays for a certain amount of 
the stock he is simply providing the cap- 
ital with which to build his own machinery 
—simply becoming a manufacturer without 
the ordinary risk of being frozen out after 
his money is paid into the enterprise. And 
he enjoys the further satisfaction of realiz- 
ing that his interest in the company will 
be fully protected—that its earning power 
will not be decreased by a division with 
shares that represent no cash investment. 

The outstanding stock is distributed 


INCREASE IN WEALTH, 
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among about 7,500 shareholders, nearly all 
of whom are farmers located in the North 
Central States. The company carries an 
average of one-third of a million dollars in 
current working funds, and all of its tan- 
gible assets in excess of liabilities amount 
to two-thirds of a million dollars. When 
there is added to this sum the money in- 
vested in patents, patterns, good will, pro- 
motion, etc., to the amount of three-quarters 
of a million dollars, it is seen that every 
dollar of the paid-in capital has been in- 
vested to the best possible advantage; that 
the shareholder’s security is of a gilt-edge 
character, and that the company is on a 
footing that means nothing but success. 

The real estate owned by the company 
amounts to 150 acres, fifty acres of which 
are used for factories and factory sites, 
and 100 acres for experimental farm pur- 
poses. The various factory buildings have 
a total floor space of 225,000 square feet. 
Title to all the property, including build- 
ings, real estate, equipment, patents, pat- 
terns, etc., is vested in the company. Fire 
insurance to the amount of $225,000 is car- 
ried, at minimum rates, on account of the 
modern construction of the buildings. The 
highest credit is enjoyed with the material 
people, and many of the company’s largest 
bills are discounted. 

The membership of the company is a 
membership of producers, who are con- 
sumers of their own goods, and every new 
member that is added simply strengthens 
the corporation’s capacity as a producer 
and a consumer. Its resources may be 
reckoned from within and without, and the 
growth of its capitalization is necessarily 
a part of its actual development. And 
then every member is a selling agent, with 
influence backed by a direct interest in the 
sales. 

The above analysis of the company’s bal- 
ance-sheet and review of its development 
plan make it very plain that for genuine 
honesty of purpose, and feasibility of pro- 
cedure, the corporation is without a su- 
perior. The basis of the organization, its 
every transaction, and the comprehensive- 
ness of its public statements make it stand 
out in bold relief against the ordinary sor- 
didness of our commercial life, and give us 
hope for better things in the future. 


PorpuLATION AND VALUE OF Farm Property. 


Per 
Cent. 
290 
126 
145 


1870. 1908. 


$30,068,000,000 
38,000,000 
$8,94-4,000,000 


$137,000,000,000 

87,000,000 

$23,000,000,000 
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SAFE DEPOSIT 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SAFE DEPOSIT ADVER- 
TISING. 


HAPPY HINTS IN EPIGRAMS AND SOUVENIR GIFTS. 


By Thomas W. Hotchkiss. 


BRIEF, pointed statement, arresting 

the attention, and making instant ap- 

peal to reason, is the best kind of ad- 
vertising. This is especially true in New 
York and kindred cities, where one has only 
time enough to give a passing glance at 
signs and circulars. The successful ad. 
should follow the poet Cowper’s suggestion, 
and 
“Shine by the side of every path we tread, 
With such a lustre he that runs may read.” 


This, we find, is the present trend of safe 
deposit advertising. Its statements are in 
epigrams. 

Various ingenious ways have been devised 
to place these “happy hits” in front of pos- 
sible patrons. While indulging in general 
advertising in the newspapers and _ street 
cars, so that persons at a distance may 
know of the vault’s availability, the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the vault should be 
canvassed by delivering the company’s ad- 
vertising matter to individuals. And when 
an active competitive campaign is waged, it 
is found profitable to convey the ad. in va- 
rious useful souvenirs. 

Some men may spurn the idea of accept- 
ing the most trivial gift of this sort, esne- 
cially if it is intended to be placed on dis- 
play; but safe deposit companies which have 
kept records of their financial returns from 
such expense find that this kind of advertis- 
ing pays. To get something for nothing 
when it is really useful, and not inconvenient 
or offensive to the eye, is more than human 
nature, as a rule, can resist. At the rate of 
$4 or $5 per week reliable messengers can 
be employed to deliver these advertising 
gifts more economically than by paying 
postage to Uncle Sam. 


Userut Souvenirs. 


Rulers and calendars, pencils and pen- 
holders, bearing the company’s name, are 
most commonly used. Vest-pocket note- 
books are being sent out at the present time 
by the Mercantile Safe Deposit Company 
and the Bank of the Metropolis of New 
York. They are a very useful little article, 
substantially bound in leather. A small, 
aluminum, automatic match box, containing 
a nest of paper matches, each stamped with 
the company’s name, is being distributed by 
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the Hanover Safe Deposit Company of New 
York. It has proved a profitable ad. A 
perpetual calendar, to be placed upon one’s 
desk, was a former “happy hit” of this com- 
pany. The same company is distributing a 
blank form to be used as a record of invest- 
ments, to show the date of purchase of 
bonds or shares, the price paid, the rate of 
interest, the due date, and the amount of 
income due each month. It is in the shape 
of a folder bearing the company’s name. 

The United States Safe Deposit Company 
of New York presents a registered key- 
check to every safe holder, thus insuring the 
return of keys in case of loss. The same 
company formerly gave away a paper-cov- 
ered inventory book for listing household 
furniture before a fire occurs at home, to be 
kept in the safe deposit box. 

This book was once published by The Re- 
sults Publishing Company of San Francisco, 
and was bought in quantities by many safe 
deposit companies and distributed by them 
as a medium for carrying their business 
name and address. As every insurance com- 
pany, in case of fire, requires an itemized 
jist of goods destroyed before a settlement 
can be made, such an inventory, if safely 
kept, “insures the insurance.” It proved an 
excellent advertising medium. Other de- 
vices, such as the model safe deposit box, 
of paper, given by the Carnegie Company, 
have been recently mentioned in the pages 
of the Bankers Macazine. 


Booxtets. 


These are only a few of the ingenious 
means of conveying in a striking way the 
advertisements of safe deposit companies. 
The more common and necessary way is by 
cards, descriptive folders, and booklets, con- 
taining concise statements of the principal 
features of the vaults and the methods of 
safeguarding their treasures. For exam- 
ples of the printer’s and engraver’s arts, as 
applied to this line of business, the new 
booklets of the Lincoln and the Carnegic 
Companies of New York are especially note- 
worthy. 

The aim is, first, to induce people to put 
their valuables in some safe deposit vault; 
second, to induce them to go to the special 
vault that is advertised. Then, when the 
prospective customer pays them a visit, the 
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vault and its custodians must speak for 
themselves and fully satisfy his mind. 


ARRESTING ATTENTION. 


The statement, “There can be no real 
peace of mind without security of property,” 
is an epigram which makes one stop and 
think. It strikes a note of alarm, and a 
moment’s reflection satisfies one that it is 
not misleading. To investigate a better 
place to keep the family jewels than under 
the carpet is a logical result. Such striking 
sentences as the following serve the same 
purpose: 

“It is better to be safe than sorry.” 

“Indifference to a vital necessity cannot 
be excused on the plea of economy.” 

“Money and valuables in these vaults are 
safe from prying and thieving friends.” 

“The unprotected woman who must look 
after her own property has direct or indi- 
rect need of a safe deposit company’s pro- 
tection.” 

“When a thing is important and will be 
of direct benefit to yourself, act quickly and 
wisely.” 

“Thieving and burglary demonstrate that 
the average office safe is no more proof 
against the scientific thief or dishonest em- 
ploye than an ordinary desk.” 


And so on. The more graphic you can 
make the danger of non-protection within 
the limits of truth, the better. Sometimes 
illustration helps. The Union Safe Deposit 
Company of Pittsburgh pictures a burglar 
entering the window of a man’s bedroom at 
night and compelling him, at the point of a 
revolver, to give up his valuables. The pub- 
lic can no longer reply to this cartoon by 
citing the case of the vault custodian who 
was compelled at the point of a burglar’s 
pistol to disclose the combination to the 
vault. Time locks have eliminated that 
danger. 

Every hazard that formerly menaced the 
safety of one’s treasure has been met by 
the makers and guardians of the modern 
safe deposit vault, and every one of the 
checks and guards which overcomes such 
danger is the pride and glory of the safe de- 
posit business. So far as consistent with 
necessary secrecy, every one of them should 
be mentioned by some striking phrase in 
each company’s advertisements. 

Some companies use watchwords, such as 
“Strength! Security! Secrecy!” (this one 
being, perhaps, too suggestive of the patent 
medicine ad.—“Swift’s Sure Specific”). Or, 
better, “Experience! Vigilance! Strength!” 
These set forth general, salient features. 


Wuat to Avorn. 


The features which should not be men- 
tioned in any ad. are those which might give 
undue publicity of private methods of busi- 
ness. ‘They may be disclosed in answer to 
questions on the part of reliable persons 
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who havé a right to the information for sat- 
isfactory business reasons; but not other- 
wise. Especially unprofessional is it to dis- 
close in an advertisement or write-up, with- 
out permission, the names of distinguished 
men who are patrons of the vaults; and, in- 
deed, it may well be doubted whether it is a 
wise business policy to disclose them even 
with consent. 


EmpuasizeE Vautt STRENGTH. 


Each vault has some peculiar advantage 
worth “playing up” in the advertisement. 
It may be the location, or the good light, 
air, and roominess of the interior, or a long 
record of success, or some recent improve- 
ment in construction, or, best of all, the 
courtesy, technical knowledge, accuracy, 
promptness, watchfulness and _ judicious 
care on the part of the custodians. If the 
sates for the storage of silver are velvet- 
lined, that is worth mentioning. The pri- 
vate reception room and coupon rooms for 
ladies, or the extreme precaution taken to 
identify safe-holders and their deputies are 
as advantageous and well worth mentioning 
as the fact that the proximity of the United 
States Sub-Treasury gives the vault “excep- 
tional protection in the event of riot or 
other mob violence, through the immediate 
presence of national troops,” or that a steam 
pipe, set directly above the outer door to the 
vault, “is ready at any moment to discharge 
from its open mouth an unlimited torrent 
of steam.” 


EMPHASIZING Vautt’s SpectiAL FEATurREes. 


If one vault has not all the advantageous 
features of some other vault, it has some 
features worth mentioning, which in their 
way may be just as good or possibly better. 
The ingenuity of the author of ads. can be 
brought into play in innumerable ways to 
present each important “angle” of the busi- 
ness, by some bristling, pointed paragraph. 

Now that the advantages of safe deposit 
are generally known and recognized, and 
putting valuables in vaults is as common, in 
this country at least, as subscribing to the 
newspapers, the “long winded” historical 
and descriptive booklet is no longer neces- 
sary. After the busy man or woman has 
been aroused to the need of protection, he 
or she wants to know the important detaiis 
of the vault’s construction and management. 
“Personal inspection invited” is then in or- 
der. 

The live company renews its advertising 
every two or three years or oftener. It is 
seldom, if ever, that a safe deposit company 
becomes so settled and prosperous that little 
or no advertising is necessary. This happy 
condition is more than likely to result in an 
enlargement of the vaults. Seldom does 
any business become so self-progressive that 
its merits can be made known solely by the 
good report of its customers. 

If advertising is dispensed with, there is 
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always the danger that rivals will forge 
ahead. It would be a paradox indeed if a 
company were to fancy it could afford to 
spread abroad the epigram, “We never ad- 
vertise”! It would be an evidence only of 
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self-sufficiency, disclosing the danger of set- 
tling back and retrograding. 

The best epigram for a safe deposit com- 
pany to bear in mind is this: “Advertising 


pays” 


BETTER TO BE SAFE THAN SORRY. 


How The First Safe Deposit Vaults Came To Be Built And Some Facts Con- 
cerning The United States Safe Deposit Company of New York. 


T. MATTHEW wrote: 
Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth, where moth and rust doth cor- 
rupt, and where thieves break through 
and steal. 

While St. Matthew referred more par- 
ticularly to the preservation of the treasures 
of heart and mind, he was evidently strong- 
ly impressed with the general insecurity ot 
earthly treasures “where thieves break 
through and steal.” 

Modern society has taxed 
to protect both life and property. 


its ingenuity 
In the 


Liberty Street Entrance to Main Office, 


latter direction what are known as safe 
deposit vaults, easily accessible, yet per- 
fectly secure, have supplied an earnest need. 

But they are not a modern idea, for it 
was really Rome _ which organized, on a 
co-operative basis, the first safe deposit 
vaults. When the Romans brought into 
Italy the wealth of their conquests, an im- 
perative need for this protection was evi- 
dent. An association of wealthy Romans 
built vaults of stone, with the interior di- 
vided into small rooms or compartments, 
for the use of the several owners. This 
structure actually was named “The Roman 
Safe Deposit Vault.” 


Its method of protection was somewhat 
unique, for a guard of the most trusty 
slaves was stationed within the entrance, 
while they, in turn, were locked in, and the 
whole structure itself was sentineled by a 
relief guard of other slaves, day and night. 
All this was of no avail, however, for the 
victorious hordes of barbarian Goths and 
savage H{uns soon left only a crumbling 
mass of ruins as a monument to their loot- 
ing. 

For centuries afterward, people still con- 
tinued to seek some better method of pro- 
tection than a mere place of concealment, 
and the iron chest was the out-growth of 
those times. From this grew the modern 
safe and the safe deposit vaults, so that 
in effect, the so-called burglar-proof safe 
is nothing more or less than the evolution 
from the old Saxon strong-box. 


Movern EquipMeEnt. 

The first safe deposit company in Amer- 
ica came into being less than fifty years 
ago. 

From that day to this the evolution of 
the modern steel vault has made rapid 
progress, and the business of renting se- 
curity in the form of safe deposit boxes 
has grown tremendously. 

Our first illustration shows the Liberty 
street entrance to the United States Safe 
Deposit Company of New York, with the 
outer protection afforded the business 
offices. The vaults and offices occupy a 
large portion of the first floor and base- 
ment of the new addition to the Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. building, and in addi- 
tion to the entrance named, there are others 
at 34 Nassau street and 55 Cedar street. 

The material of whicn the main vault is 
constructed weighs seven hundred and fifty 
tons. This vault is nine feet in height, fif- 
teen feet six inches in width and forty-three 
feet ten inches deep. Floor, ceiling and 
walls are conposed of steel three inches in 
thickness, backed by one foot thickness of 
concrete. 

The boxes in this vault vary in size and 
cost, the cheapest being $5 per annum. 
Each box is of steel made by the York 
Safe and Lock Company of York, Pa., and 
contains a sliding inner box for the recep- 
tion of valuables. 

There are various styles of locks adapted 
to every requirement, the larger boxes 
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Entrance to the Main Floor Vault. 


having combinations, which persons renting 
‘an adjust to please themselves. A very 
excellent view of the arrangement of the 
boxes and the interior of this vault is shown 
herewith. 

The vaults at the main office have two en- 


trances, each protected’ by two immense 
doors, which are supplied with superb com- 
bination time locks. The inside door 
weighs two tons and the outside door six 


tons. 
Above the outer door will be seen an in- 


oes 3 
Py 8 


Vault Interior, Showing the Boxes of Various Sizes. 
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Ladies’ Reception and Coupon Room. 


nocent looking piece of pipe. This is con- 
nected with the boilers in the engine room 
of The Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
In case of riot or any attempt by a mob 
to enter the vault the steam from _ the 
boilers—heated night and day, winter and 
summer—can instantly be turned on. No 
human being could stand near it and live, 
and the entire apartment would be made 
untenable. 

The vaults are protected by electric bells 
and clocks, and are under the constant su- 
pervision of watchmen. The main office is 
also connected with the first precinct of the 
police department of the city of New York, 


and every time the vaults are opened and 
closed a signal is given to the police de- 
partment. 


UNDERGROUND. 


The separate rooms and vaults in the 


basement are well worth a visit. There 
is nothing gloomy about them. They are 
ponderous in their strength, but thoroughiy 
ventilated. Entrance to each is guarded 
by double gates of inch and a half steel, 
and shining through these bars may be seen 
the ingots of solid silver. 

One of the accompanying views shows 
the machinery for lowering the silver from 
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the sidewalk and a truck weighted with the 
precious metal on its way to the place of 
safe keeping. 

There are special rooms for trunks, 
pictures, silverware, merchandise and other 
valuables, and special arrangements can be 
made for the temporary care of valuable 
property of almost any description. There 
is a charm about the place because it is 
so bright, light and airy in strong contrast 
to many of the dingy quarters devoted to 
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in the safe deposit business. For thirteen 
years he was assistant manager of the vaults 
in the Bank of the State of New York 
at 35 William _ street. In 1894 he 
was requested by Richard A. McCurdy, 
president of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, to form the Na- 
tional Safe Deposit Company of New York, 
of which company he was secretary an‘l 
manager for a number of years under the 
presidency of the late James C. Holden. 


Commodious Private Room. 


storage purposes, or to safe deposit vaults 
located in basements. 


Historica. 


In 1901, the United States Safe Deposit 
Company was incorporated and _ started 
business at 73rd street and Broadway, and 
later on opened a branch at 125th street 
and Eighth Avenue. On February 1, 1909, it 
was merged with the National Safe Deposit 
Company of New York, the control of the 
National Safe Deposit Company of New 
York having been purchased by the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company, which 
company controlled the United States Safe 
Deposit Company. 


BIoGRAPHICAL, 


J. Lynch Pendergast, president of the 
merged companies, is one of the oldest men 


After the death of Mr. Holden, Mr. Pen- 
dergast was elected president of the com- 
pany and held that position up to the time 
of the merger. 

Mr. Pendergast brings in his new posi- 
tion as president of the merged companies 
a practical knowledge of the business that 
had proved of immense benefit to the Na- 
tional Safe Deposit Company and no doubt 
will do likewise to the merged companies. 

The capital of the United States Safe 
Deposit Company is $200,000. It has also 
a surplus of $100,000, and undivided profits 
of $78,907.22. 

The officers of the United States Safe 
Deposit Company are: J. Lynch Pendergast, 
president; John W. Platten and Carl G. 
Rasmus, vice-presidents; Joseph Adams, 
secretary, and Ferdinand J. Claussen, 
treasurer. 
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Bullion Elevator and Hoisting Apparatus. 


Those who make up the directorate are: 
Lewis L. Clarke, president American Ex- 
change National Bank; David L. Gallup, 
comptroller Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. Co.; Alexander J. Hemphill, president 
Guaranty Trust Company; William A. 
Jamsion, Arbuckle Bros.; John W. Platten, 
president United States Mortgage & Trust 


Co.; Mortimer L. Schiff, of Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co.; B. Aymar Sands, of Bowers & 
Sands; Arthur Turnbull, of Post & Flagg; 
James Timson, vice-president the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company; W. H. Williams, 
third vice-president Delaware & Hudson 
Railway Co.; J. Lynch Pendergast, presi- 
dent of the company. 


One of the Smaller Safes and Coupon Rooms 
in the Basement for Corporations. 





IMPORTANT CAPITAL 


N event of importance in New Eng- 
land banking circles is the recent in- 
crease in capital and surplus of the 

First National Bank of Boston, which took 
effect April 4th last. This increase further 
strengthens the position of this already 
strong institution and makes it in point 
of deposits as well as capital and surplus, 
oné of the big banks of the country. 

The situation on March 30, 1910, as com- 


INCREASE IN BOSTON. 


sures absolute safety to the individual, trus- 
tee, or corporation depositor, while the in- 
crease in total resources to $75,000,000 will 
enable the bank to extend at all times all 
needed accommodations and permit the 
handling of business of any magnitude. 
The highly successful career of the First 
National Bank under the present regime 
may be attributed to an efficient manage- 


ment hacked by a strong and active board 
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First National Bank Building, Boston. 


pared with the same date two years earlier, 
was as follows: 
Mar. 30, 
1908. 


Mar. 30, 
1910. 
Capital, surplus and 
OIER cctoisisicinewis $5,000,000 
Deposits 41,000,000 
Total resources . 54,000,000 
The effect of the increase as regards 
safeguarding the public is concerned is in- 
dicated below: 
Capital increased April 4, 1910, to $3,000,000 


Surplus and undivided profits... 5,700,000 
Stockholders’ liability 3,000,000 


$8,700,000* 
65,700,000 
75,000,000 


$11,700,000 


A bulwark of nearly twelve million dol- 
jars against anv possible contingency in- 
yy gency 


* Including new capital paid in April 4, 1919 


of directors and supported by a loyal and 
steadily increasing body of depositors. 

As president, Daniel G. Wing, whose por- 
trait appears as a frontispiece in this issue, 
has achieved a notable success. Coming to 
Boston as receiver of the failed Globe Bank, 
his career has been a_ succession of suc- 
cesses, culminating with the merger of the 
old National Bank of Redemption with the 
First National and the reorganization of 
the First on its present basis, with Mr. 
Wing as president. 

Mr. Wing has surrounded himself with 
able assistants and the various departments 
of the bank through which it is enabled to 
offer every -facility to its patrons, are all 
in charge of experts. These departments 
embrace the Foreign Exchange Department, 
buying and selling exchange and foreign 
money and issuing letters of credit and 
travelers checks and commercial letters of 
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First National Bank, Boston. 


Directors’ Room, First National Bank, Boston. 
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credit; the Coupon Department, organized 
to collect promptly and safely coupons, 
bonds and other negotiable securities; the 
Registration Department, for the registra- 
tion of stocks and other securities of cor- 
porations and notes of cities and towns; 
Safe Deposit Vaults, with every modern 
equipment, and a fully developed Credit 
Department. 

This latter department, to which the bank 
has always given special attention, is con- 
stantly accumulating and classifying infor- 
mation as to securities and other invest- 
ments and the credit standing of mercantile 
concerns throughout the country. It is pre- 
pared to make special investigations and to 
render unprejudiced opinions to customers 
upon request. 

The new building of the First National 
which was opened about two years ago, has 
proved an important adjunct to the growth 
of the institution and provided equipment 
probably second to none in the country. 

The board of directors, as at present con- 
stituted, is as follows: 


Calvin Austin, president Eastern Steam- 
ship Co. 

Edward E. Blodgett, of Blodgett, Jones 
& Burnham, attorneys. ; 

Roland W. Boyden, of Ropes, Gray & 
Gorham, attorneys. 

Charles F. Brooker, president American 
Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

George W. Brown, vice-president United 
Shoe Machinery Co. 

John Carr, president Eliot Five Cents 
Savings Bank, Boston. 

George A. Draper, treasurer Draper Co., 
Hopedale, Mass. 
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Robert J. Edwards, of the Edwards Mfg. 
Co. 
Robert F. Herrick, of Fish, Richardson, 
Herrick & Neave, attorneys. 

William H. Hill, capitalist. 

Charles H. Jones, president Common- 
wealth Shoe & Leather Co. 

Frederic C. McDuffie, treasurer York Mfg. 
Co. and Everett Mills. 

Charles S. Mellen, president New York, 
New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co. 

Charles A. Morss, treasurer 
Electrical Co. 

Andrew W. 
Fruit Co. 

N. W. Rice, of the N. W. Rice Co. 

Wallace F. Robinson, capitalist, ex-presi- 
dent Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

William Skinner, president William Skin- 
ner Mfg. Co., Holyoke. 

Charles A. Stone, of Stone & Webster. 

James J. Storrow, of Lee, Higginson & 
Co. 

Hon. John W. Weeks, of Hornblower & 
Weeks, bankers; United States Congress- 
man. 

George R. White, president Potter Drug 
& Chemical Corporation. 

Daniel G. Wing, president. 

Sidney W. Winslow, president United 
Shoe Machinery Co. 


The officers are, in addition to President 
Wing: John W. Weeks, George G. Mce- 
Causland, Clifton H. Dwinnell and Downie 
D. Muir, vice-presidents; Frederic H. 
Curtiss, cashier; Palmer E. Presbrey, Ed- 
ward S. Hayward, Bertram D. Blaisdell, 
George W. Hyde and Edwin R. Rooney, 
assistant cashiers. 


Simplex 


Preston, president United 
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A MOST NOVEL OVERAGE IN CASH. 


By C. F. Hamsher. 


66 FE are one hundred and _ ninety- 
three dollars and fifty cents short,” 
announced the bookkeeper to the 

cashier, in the little three-man country bank, 

one evening, when the president was away 
on his vacation. Check! Check! Check! 
It was our custom when “long” to check 
the general debits, and then take the paid 
checks for the day, and see if all had been 
properly credited or were accounted for. 

As these were gone over, the adding ma- 

chine lists of the exchanges with the other 

two banks in the town were checked when 


the endorsement showed that it had been 
received through this source. When the 
checks had been run through, the cashier 
asked the bookkeeper if all items on both 
clearing slips were checked and received an 
affirmative reply. 

Going back to the cash, which had already 
been looked over, the cashier found among 
other checks filed as “cash items” (being 
checks of a stock shipper), one for $215 not 
yet checked, and bearing the endorsement of 
“the bank across the street.” He called the 
attention of the bookkeeper to the item, who 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE 


When at home at Skibo, in Scotland, the veteran 
golfer philanthropist is waked each morning 
by the piper shown in the accompanying cut. 
It is the duty of this piper to play the Scotch 
airs up and down the walls outside the win- 
dow until certain the Laird of Skibo is up and 
about. 


glanced carelessly at the slip, and noticing 


that all items checked, — replied, 
“checked.” 

The hour was late, and it was given up 
until the morrow, for a “long” always shows 
up—sometimes a “short” does not. 

But the morrow brought no clearing up 


of the difference. The cashier met the rep- 


were 
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resentative of the Third Bank, at “the bank 
across the street,” the next day, to clear, and 
in the conversation remarked, “We were 
over last night and didn’t find it.” “We 
were short and didn’t find it,” said the presi- 
dent of “the bank across the street.” No 
comparison of amounts was made, however. 

But the next day, waiting for the clerk 
from the Third Bank, the cashier again men- 
tioned that they seemed to have a peculiar 
mistake somewhere and were unable to lo- 
cate the error. The president of “the bank 
across the street” said that they had not 
been able to locate their difference either, 
but when asked the amount of the discrep- 


The Piper of Carnegie’s Reveille. 
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Skibo Castle. 


that “It was 
remarked, 


replied 
quite an amount.” 
“We were long one hundred and ninety-three 
fifty, and don’t mind stating the amount be- 
cause we want to find it.” 


indefinitely 
Our cashier 


ancy, 


“Why! Why!” said the president of “the 
bank across the street,” “That is just what 
we were short.” 

Even then it took both banks a couple of 
hours to locate the cause for the difference. 

It was found that the $215 check men- 
tioned was one of those hurriedly and care- 
lessly written checks, in which the maker in 
filling in the figures 2-1-5-0-0 made the 
naughts the same size of the other figures, 
and failed to put the decimal point after 
the figure five, and the last naught had evi- 
dently ran off the paper for lack of room, 
making it look like 2-1-5-0. 

“The bank across the street” listed it on 
their clearing sheet as $21.50. Our clerk, in 
checking, checked by the figures of the 
check, rather than the written amount in 
the body. 

After our checking up and the cashier had 
called the attention of the bookkeeper to 
the item, the bookkeeper had glanced at the 
slip to see if all items were checked, rather 
than at the amount, and in some way a 
check mark had been made opposite the item. 

“The bank across the street,” which was 
short, had evidently overlooked the item in 
some such way. 


TESTS FOR BANK CLERKS. 


HESE are said to be the latest tests 

for American bank clerks: Test for 

gambling propensity: Let the examiner 
have a ticker and a phonograph concealed 
in the room. During conversation set the 
ticker going and have a voice from the 
phonograph cry out: 

Atchison up three points, or Reading off 
and going down, and carefully observe the 
result. 

If the examined man appears to take no 
notice, he may be recommended for con- 
tinuance in office, but if his lips quiver ner- 
vously and he thrusts his hands in his pock- 
ets, and his eyes flit back and forth, while 
his face flushes with anxiety, then the exam- 
iner should recommend that all the funds 
and securities be spiked down without delay. 

Test for the drink peril: Place before the 
men different colored pieces of paper, with 
the names of the various liquids conspicu- 
ously printed upon them—water, coffee, 
beer, wine, whiskey, highball, ete. Ask him 
to glance rapidly at each in succession, and 
repeat often. Notice particularly on which 
his glance rests longest and to which it re- 
turns oftenest. 

If his eve rests longest on water or cof- 
fee, the danger from a perverted appetite 
is minimized. But if his eyes are attracted 
by “highballs,” then put out the red signal 
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in the report. <A half second’s lingering on 
the word “whiskey” is also a bad sign. 

Test for domestic virtue or undue female 
influence: Let the examiner have some 
woman call up the cashier suddenly on the 
*phone with a message something like this: 

“John, oh John, the baby has cut another 
tooth.” The examiner should note the ef- 
fect of this message. If the man seems 
elated, if his eye brightens and his voice 
softens, and he looks proud and happy, it 
indicates that he is safe in that direction. 
The baby anchor will hold in any gale. But 
if he shows indifference or vexation, the do- 
mestic tie is not strong enough to warrant 
absolute security. He will bear watching.— 
Exchange. 


CUBAN CHAPTER OF THE AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING. 


Work and Scope of the Organization. 


A® a stimulus to the scientific study and 
practice of banking in the Republic 
of Cuba, a group of seventy-five em- 


ployes of the head office of the National 
Bank of Cuba organized, in December, 1909, 


HERMAN OLAVARRIA 
President Cuban Chapter American Institute 
of Banking; Cashier National Bank 
of Cuba. 


the Cuba Chapter of the American Institute 
of Banking. 

The Chapter, which is the first of its kind 
in Cuba, contains a provision in its articles 
of incorporation that any eligible officer or 
clerk of a bank or other local financial in- 
stitution may become a member on election. 
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In the field of active labor of the organi- 
zation, Herman Olavarria, president, and 
William H. Morales, secretary, have taken 
a conspicuous part. Both men are officers 


W. H. MORALES 


Secretary Cuban Chapter American Institute 
of Banking; Secretary National Bank 
of Cuba. 


in the National Bank of Cuba, and with the 
co-operation given by the other members, 
the chapter bids fair to satisfy the highest 
expectations of its founders. 

The home of the Chapter is in the Na- 
tional Bank of Cuba building, at Havana, 
where lectures according to the Chautauqua 
method are regularly given, and the full at- 
tendance at the meetings is suggestive that 
Cuba Chapter has come to stay. 

The subject of commercial law, now in 
course of exposition, in its application to 
Cuba, is inspiring great interest among the 
students. The English side of the law is 
rendered by the secretary, who studied law 
in America, and the Spanish version by Dr. 
Luis N. Menocal, one of the bank’s attor- 
neys. 

The personnel of the class is chiefly Cuban 
and Spanish, but embraces, with its Ameri- 
can members and others, seven nationalities. 

In view of the cosmopolitan character of 
the country and the commercial relations 
between Cuba and the outside world, a va- 
riety of banking systems, customs and lan- 
guages becomes necessary to be welded in 2 
single institution, and these are represented 
in the Chapter. 

The constitution of the National Bank of 
Cuba, for example, is taken from the differ- 
ent great banks of the world, which are con- 
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DR. LUIS N. MENOCAL 
Attorney for National Bank of Cuba. 


sidered a standard for its operations; and, 
with a practical and a theoretical school at 
hand, the students 01 Cuba Chapter are put 
in possession of the most modern methods. 
It is the intention to open new Chapters 
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i ah the cities of Cuba where the National 
Bank has branches, of which there are now 
twenty, so that the future scope of Chapter 
work and its effect on Cuban banking 
methods must be far reaching. 

Although just created, Cuba Chapter can 
be called a success, and its pioneer work in 
this remarkable field is sure to bring forth 
good fruit. 

The officers and members of the executive 
committee are as follows: President, Her- 
man Olavarria; vice-president, Ernesto 
Fonts; treasurer, R. E. Ulbricht; secretary, 
W. H. Morales; committee members, Fran- 
cisco Seiglie, Leland Rogers, Alfredo Ruz 
and Virgilio Vidal. 


LIVELY MEETING IN SALT LAKE 
CITY. 


AN a regular meeting of Salt Lake 
chapter, held March 24, M. L. Sa- 

ville of McCormick and Company, 
won first prize, a watch fob with A. I. 
B. design, in the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine test. His time for 150 checks was 
2.33; second prize, a set of cuff buttons, 
went to S. E. Fernley of McCormick and 
Company in the time of 2.42, and third 
prize, a silk umbrella, given by the chap- 
ter, was won by John James of the Utah 
National in 2.51. 
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Conducted by T. D. MacGregor 


BRAINS AND COURAGE IN FINANCIAL ADVER- 
TISING. 


6 ee advertise or not to advertise. 
That is a question of prime impor- 
tance to every banking and investment 
house to-day. 

Profitable results are being obtained by 
houses which handle sound propositions and 
advertise according to correct, experience- 
tested principles. 

This is a_ strong statement, but it is 
backed up by facts. 

And facts are stubborn things. 

Is not the possibility that your business 
can be increased largely by judicious ad- 
vertising, as has that of others in the finan- 
cial field, worth looking into? 

It is not true that every banker or broker 
ought to advertise, or that he can always 
advertise profitably, but most of them can, 
if they will advertise in the right way. 

There is no more striking proof that i! 


is paying good investment houses to ad- 
vertise than the great increase in the 
amount of financial advertising carried by 
the high class financial and general maga- 
zines. 

It is only about three years ago that the 
general magazines began to pay particular 
attention to financial advertising. But the 
World’s Work in its February, 1910, issue 
carried twenty-three pages of financial ad- 
vertising, about fifty separate accounts; the 
Review of Reviews had about twenty pages 
or about fifty accounts; the Success Maga- 
zine had seven columns of it; the Outlook 
over nine pages, the Christian Herald and 
the Saturday Evening Post also carry a 
considerable volume of it. A few weeks 
ago the latter publication published a double- 
page “center-spread” advertisement of 2@ 
Chicago bond house at five dollars a line. 
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RACTICAL RESULTS OF A SAVINGS ACCOUNT 


Computations, showing accumulations of MONTHLY DEPOSITS of from one to twenty dollars in 
1 to 10 years, when interest is compounded semi-annually at four per cent. per annum. 


1 Year | 2 Years 


i 


3 Years 


@ 
- 


$ 12.11 
24.43 
36.72 


$ 24.81 38.01 66.03 
132.55 


199.10 
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REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY, 


4 Years | 5 Years 


6 Years | 7 Years | 8 Years | 9 Years | 10 Years 


80.91 96.37 














2,149.15 
2,261.56 


—311 FOURTH AVENUE— 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


11,939.08 | 2,598.89 


$4,000,000.00 CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


This makes saving attractive. 


Don’t you think that good advertising 
must pay when that Chicago house, which is 
no novice in advertising, was willing to pay 
$6,000 for a single advertisement in one 
publication? 

The Bankers Trust Company of New 
York has been doing a large amount of 
advertising for the Travelers’ Checks of 
the American Bankers’ Association. Mr. 
E. B. Wilson, manager of the advertising 
department, says: 

I can say that we are more than well sat- 
isfied with the results of the introductory 
year in our advertising campaign for Trav- 
elers’ Cheques, and that we have such con- 
fidence in the publicity of the magazines and 
our copy to produce results that our list of 
publications has been considerably increased 
for this year. 

The Title Guarantee & Trust Company 
of New York, whose advertising is handled 
by The Siegfried Company, specialists in 
financial advertising, has been doing ex- 
tensive advertising in both magazines and 
New York newspapers with satisfactory 
results. In the magazines it has been ad- 
vertising its guaranteed first mortgage cer- 
tificates, an investment based on_ selected 
New York City mortgages and so arranged 
as to be very desirable for the moderate 
investor. In the New York papers this com- 
pany uses space from two to three inches 
single column three times a week. The ad- 
‘vertisements always appear on the general 


news pages and are at the top of the 
column surrounded by reading matter. 
The newspaper copy usually deals with the 
company’s mortgages but also occasionally 
with the banking and trust features of the 
business. 

The Bond & Mortgage Guarantee Com- 
pany, whose account is also handled by Tie 
Siegfried Company, is likewise a consistent 
user of newspaper space with satisfactory 
results. 

A strong proof of the efficacy of financial 
advertising in general, this statement on the 
subject by Advertising Manager R. S. 
Lanier of the Review of Reviews, is inter- 
esting: 


The strongest testimonial as to the effec- 
tiveness of good financial advertising is the 
presence in the January number of the ‘‘Re- 
view of Reviews” of fifty financial accounts, 
aggregating some eighteen pages at $250 a 
page. This represents a growth that stead- 
ily continued from March, 1908, when we 
had only about four pages of this kind of 
advertising. 

There are several good reasons for the 
growth in this class of advertising. 

The magazines editorially have been con- 
ducting a campaign of education among 
their readers on the subject of finance and 
investments which has created a_ highly 
responsive clientele for investment adver- 
tisers. 

The 


circulation of these magazines has 
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increased enormously and is now at a very 
high point. ’ 

The magazine-reading public has increase 
rapidly within the last five years, new con- 
verts being made by the thousands. The 
proprietor of a comparatively new magu- 
zine which has made quite a hit is of the 
opinion that one-half of his present sub- 
scription list consists of people who had 
seldom, if ever, subscribed to a magazine. 

The financial advertisers have greatly 
strengthened the “copy,” or text matter, 
of their announcements, being assisted 
greatly in this respect by the “service” 
advertising agencies which are handling 
their accounts. 

The general industrial and commercial 
situation in the country at large is such 
that there is a lot of money available for 
good investments at this time, notwith- 
standing the talk about the higher cost of 
living, which, as a matter of fact, makes 
people realize the wisdom of making their 
money work for them. 

These things spell success for the finan- 
cial advertiser who goes into a campaign 
wisely directed and with the determination 


‘ 


to carry it out courageously. 


> 


PROCURING NEW SAVINGS AND 
COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS. 


By Silas W. Hatch, 1510 Masonic Temple, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. Silas W. Hatch has secured 78,000 new 
savings accounts and over 10,000 new com- 
mercial accounts for various banks through- 
out the country in the last six years. His 
method is to personally and. systematically 
solicit the head of every business concern, 
the head of each household, and the wage- 
earner, explaining fully the facilities, rate of 
interest, location, safety and advantages of 
both savings and commercial accounts with 
the institution he represents, and he re- 
eeives pay only on actual results. On ac- 
count of his successful experience he speaks 
on his subject with authority. 


HE great mass of people and a great 

many business men lack confidence in 

banking institutions because their fa- 
cilities, safety and advantages have never 
been explained thoroughly, and they do not 
realize what a bank can do for them. Take, 
for instance, the commercial banks. Hun- 
dreds of good commercial accounts could 
be obtained if the people were properly 
approached or the bank advertised in such 
a way as to gain the confidence of and 
show a business man or woman how a good 
bank could, and is willing to, help him in 
expanding his business legitimately. The 
ignorance that exists among many people 
in regard to commercial accounts is sur- 
prising, not because the public is unedu- 
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cated, but for the simple reason that the 
bankers have never taken the public into 
their confidence and explained the safety, 


SILAS W. HATCH 
A Man Who Creates Business For Banks. 


the convenience, the cleanliness, the check 
on their expenditures, the business prestige 
and the various advantages of check ac- 
counts. There is a great deal of ignorance 
on the subject of deposits and loans for 
commercial purposes, and certificates of 
deposit and their many advantages have 
never been explained to the public at large 
as they should be. Why the bankers have 
not taken the public into their confidence 
and explained the one-hundred-and-one ad- 
vantages and talking points of their various 
institutions, is beyond comprehension. If 
the bankers could be made to realize this, 
millions of hoarded dollars would soon b@ 
in the various banks, where they belong. 
The average wage-earner knows nothing of 
banking methods. You will find very few 
people, even those dealing with the savings 
banks today, who know who the officers 
and directors are, of the bank they deal 
with. Very few know what the capital or 
surplus of a bank is. No one ever explained 
to them that the capital and surplus of a 
bank stands between the depositors and any 
loss, or how the law protects and safe- 
guards their deposits, and why their money 
is safe. If, when new accounts were 
opened, these points had been explained, 
they would have been no more such panics 
as we went through in 1907. It is the fault 
of the bankers that this condition exists, 
and until the public at large is better posted 
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on modern banking methods, the old stock- 
ing and the sugar-bowl will continue to be 
the hiding places for money that should he 
making money for both depositor and 
banker. 

> 


UNIQUE TRUST COMPANY AD- 
VERTISING. 


HOW THE FOUR TRUST COMPANIES OF 
MILWAUKEE ARE CONDUCTING A 
CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL 
CAMPAIGN. 


By Mortimer I. Stevens, Manager Advertising 
Department, Wisconsin Trust Company, 
Milwaukee. 


F every reader of a daily paper in Mil- 
waukee and throughout the State of 
Wisconsin does not become fully con- 

versant with the many and varied duties 
of a trust company it will not be the fault 


AS 
YOUR EXECUTOR 


of those who are “footing the bills” in one 
of the most unique educational campaigns, 
perhaps, in the history of trust company 
advertising. 

Though conducted by and for the direct 
benefit of the Wisconsin Trust Company, 
Milwaukee Trust Company, Fidelity Trust 
Company and the Citizens Trust Company, 
all of Milwaukee, no names appear in either 
the display ads. or in the reading matter 
which accompanies same, and it is due 10 
this latter fact that an amount of publicity 
has been obtained of far greater value than 
the usual commercial ad. 

Realizing the ignorance of the general 
public as regards the various functions of 
a trust company, Mr. Oliver C. Fuller, 
president of the Wisconsin Trust Company, 
devised this scheme of co-operative adver- 
tising which has attracted more than usual 
attention from the banking fraternity. In 
brief, a certain sum of money has been set 
aside to cover the year’s work. Ads. of 
varying space and treating of the various 
phases of the new trust company law 
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of Wisconsin have been placed in all Mil- 
waukee dailies. These are clear, concise 
ads. informing the public in plain English 
of the different things which a_ trust 
company can do under the law and how 
such companies, in all manner of trusts, are 
manifestly better and safer than the indi- 
vidual. Copy is constantly changed and 
some new fact is driven home. Once each 
week, the different papers publish in their 
general news columns an article pertaining 
to such matters which is prepared under the 
direct supervision of Mr. Fuller. 

Unlike a commercial organization having 
something tangible to sell the trust company 
must reach the public in another way. It 
is an easy matter for the public to under- 
stand the merits of some new breakfast 
food—that, at least, is something tangible; 
but it is quite a different matter to make 
this same public understand the merit and 
value of something which it cannot take 
home for investigation. The trust company 


A BASIS FOR CONFIDENCE 


has its integrity, its knowledge and its co- 
operative powers to sell—nothing else. 

To this extent all trust companies are 
alike and where a number are competing 
for business in the same city it is manifest- 
ly unfair for one or two of these companies 
to advertise these qualities and to permit 
one or two laggards to reap an equal benefit 
without expense. 

In all probability the campaign of the 
trust companies of Milwaukee will be copied 
in other cities and the advertising expense 
may be shared proportionately. 


BANK BOOKLETS. 


| oa? OF BATON ROUGE, Baton 
Rouge, La. Good leaflet giving facts 
about growing corn successfully and 

also about building a bank account. 
Honesdale (Pa.) Dime Bank. “Banking 
Hints to Bank Customers.” A stock booklet. 
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Title Guarantee & Trust Company of 
New York. “Some Things the Title Guar- 
antee & Trust Company can do for its 
clients in its Trust and Banking Depart- 
ments.” A complete and effective presen- 
tation. 

Dallas (Tex.) Trust and Savings Bank. 
“A Safe Place.” A good general banking 
booklet. 

Penfield Avenue’ Bank, Lorain, O. 
“Where Thieves Break Through and Steal.” 
A good safe deposit booklet. 

First National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 
A well written and printed booklet explain- 
ing the advantages of a bank account. 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


Specially good cover giving view of the 
bank’s interior. 

Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A. “Hundred 
Mile Posts on the Financial Highway of 
the Bank of Pittsburgh.” <A splendid his- 
torical bank booklet. Send for it. 

The Columbus (O.) Savings & Trust 
Company. “Banking By Maii.” Good. A 
specially appropriate cut is that of an en- 
velope addressed to the bank. This is on 
the last page of the booklet. 

Fidelity Title & Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh. An _ excellent booklet explaining 
in detail the services offered by the different 
departments of this strong institution. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Corprer Hanpsoox, Vor. IX. 


We have received the ninth annual edition 
of the Copper Handbook, edited and pub- 
lished by Horace J. Stevens, Houghton, 
Mich. This work, which has become a stand- 
ard authority on the subject, has, in its 
latest edition, 1,628 octavo pages, containing 
considerably more than a million words, and 
in addition to the miscellaneous chapters, 
lists and describes no less than 7,751 copper 
mines and copper mining companies in all 
parts of the world. The mine descriptions 
are the same as in the preceding volume, ex- 
cept that upwards of 800 new titles have 
been added, covering descriptions not con- 
tained in any previous edition. The chapter 
of statistics, containing upwards of forty 
tables, treating of copper from almost every 
conceivable standpoint, has been fully re- 
vised and brought as nearly as possible to 
date. 

The miscellaneous chapters of the book. 
twenty-four in number, treat of the subject 
of copper from a great variety of view- 
points, including the history, chemistry, 
mineralogy, metallurgy and uses of the 
metal, and this section of the book also has 
chapters devoted to substitutes, alloys, 
brands and grades, and a copious glossary. 
The price is $5. 


Tne Earntnc Power or Ratrroaps. 1919 
compilation of this work by Floyd W. 
Mundy of Jas. H. Oliphant & Co. 


This year’s edition of the Earning Power 
of Railroads is very complete and com- 
prehensive and presents vital statistics re- 
garding earnings, mileage, capitalization, 


tonnage, etc., in such a way as to permit of 
easy comparison between those of each 
railroad. Because of the accessibility and 
reliability of the information, there will no 
doubt be quite a demand for copies. 


Every-Day Etnics. New York: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. (Price $1.25, net.) 


No more stimulating volume could be put 
into the hands of the young man of busi- 
ness than this collection of addresses de- 
livered in the Page lecture course before 
the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Uni- 
versity. The contents include: Journalism, 
by Norman Hapgood; Accountancy, by 
Joseph E. Sterrett; Lawyer and Client, by 
Jobn Brooks Leavitt; Transportation, by 
Charles G. Prouty, and Speculation, by 
Henry Crosby Emery. 


Goopygrar’s BANK AccounTING WitH Bust- 
Practice By Orrick anND TABLET 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.: Goodyear- 
(Price $1.00.) 


NESS 
Merrons. 
Marshall Pub. Co. 


A complete, concise treatise, covering 
every detail of bank accounting, and es- 
pecially adapted to class study. With the 
teacher’s form book, it becomes a simple 
matter to check up all the work as it is 
done and to prove accurately the correct- 
ness of all transactions. Special chapters 
are devoted to the work of the tellers, and 
the student is required to keep a teller’s 
cash sheet and pay all withdrawals in col- 
lege currency. 
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AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 


A BANK BUILDING FOR A NARROW LOT. 


By Charles E. White, Jr., Architect, A. A.I. A. 


HERE is nothing in American archi- 

tecture that has advanced more in the 

last dozen years than bank building 
design. In almost every town in this broad 
land there is at least one modern bank build- 
ing, designed by an architect of sufficient 
education and talent, to produce a sane, dig- 
nified, architectural effect. As a rule, the 
earlier bank buildings in America were 
crude and uncouth. In early days a 
bank was usually built on a prominent 
corner, like a general mercantile build- 
ing. It was the invariable custom to 
cover the building with profuse orna- 
mentation, and the roof line usually ex- 
tended up into towers and turrets and other 
architectural excrescences. It seemed to 
be the general idea that a bank building 
ought to attract attention in a sort of spec- 
tacular, fire-works-display manner. As the 


world advances and human beings become 
more highly educated, the general conditions 
of public taste improve. 


Crassicat Type OverRDONE. 


At the present time the better class of 
bank buildings are totally opposed to those 
in days gone by. Nine-tenths of the new 
bank building designs are built along classic 
lines. The Greek cornice and Greek column 
is used, as a rule, intelligently and with good 
taste so that a facade of Greek architecture 
now seems to belong to bank building ar- 
chitecture. The tendency, however, is to 
make monotonous the architecture of our 
bank buildings, by too close an adherence 
in the design to Greek and Roman tradi- 
tions. This country is not Greece, nor do 
we dress, think and live like Romans. 
America is a totally different country, with 
its own ideas. Its architecture should be 
expressed in its individual way. 

It should be, then, the aim of the archi- 
tect, to broaden and progress to a higher 
and more individual American type of ar- 
chitecture. It is only too true that many 
of the Greek designs for bank buildings are 
cold and gloomy in appearance. The 
severe lines of the Greek temple sometimes 
used in bank buildings are tomb-like and 
depressing. It is to be hoped that the next 
decade will correct this tendency. 

The bank building problem here _ illus- 
trated is typical of problems in the majori- 
ty of our towns. 

It has been found in actual practice that 
the most prominent corner in a town is 


better for a mercantile business than a 
bank business. Careful investigation of 
business conditions has revealed the fact 
that a bank, on the most prominent corner 
of a town, is apt to depreciate business 
activity because it closes so early in the day. 

It is a psychological fact that a place 
of business, when closed, with shutters or 
drawn curtains, during that period of the 
day which is ordinarily active in other lines 
of business, has a dampening effect upon 
general business in its immediate vicinity. 
Bankers are, therefore, more often locating 
their banks on the side streets, just off the 
main thoroughfare. They are also more 
and more confining their building to the im- 
mediate needs of their own bank. Probably 
seventy-five per cent. of the smaller bank 
buildings today are simply large enough 
to house the banking institution alone. For 
this reason the twenty-tive foot inside lot is 
used perhaps more frequently than any 
other, though a twenty-five foot lot is an 
exceedingly difficult one for which to design 
a bank building. By reason of its scant 
width and great length, it is necessary to 
consider. the proportions of the building 
very carefully, especially as regards height, 
in order to produce the right effect in the 
design. 

The bank building illustrated here, recent- 
ly designed for the North Side, Chicago, 1s 
such a problem. Every property of per- 
spective was ingeniously taken advantage of 
to produce a sensible, dignified, architec- 
tural design. 

Greek columns and a Greek cornice are 
used, but they are applied in a free, individ- 
ual American manner. 

The entrance way is up three steps from 
the sidewalk and recessed into the building. 
From this a vestibule leads directly to a 
public space, flanked by a ladies’ room on 
one side and the president’s office on the 
other. The bank space extends up to a 
height equal to the ordinary two-story build- 
ing. A large bronze and glass window in 
the recessed front of the building over the 
entrance door, supplemented by skylights in 
the ceiling, gives light and air. 

In treating the facade of a bank, one 
should be careful to give the true feeling 
of a banking institution to the design. It 
should be dignified and stable, and, above all 
things, should look like a bank and nothing 
else. 

The materials must be absolutely of the 
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Bank Building for a Narrow Lot. 


best, and the construction should be first 
class in every particular. Customers will 
respond more quickly and will more will- 
ingly place their money in an institution of 
this character. A successful banking busi- 
ness must be permeated with a spirit of 


trust and conservative, sound _ business 
methods. This should, by all means, be evi- 
dent in the design. 

The building illustrated here is of Bed- 
ford stone and red brick. The bronze doors 
and grill are a warm, rich green. 
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General View of Corridor and Banking Screen. 


J. B. RUSSELL AND COMPANY. 


Photos by Oliver Lippincott, N. Y. 
HEN first established in 1896, J. B. 


Russell and Company had _ their 

principal offices in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. Then as the business developed 
branches were opened in several Pennsyl- 
vania and New York cities. In 1901 a Chi- 
cago office was added, which financed the 
construction of the Illinois Tunnel Com- 
pany’s property. At about the same time 
another branch office was opened in New 
York city which became in 1905, the prin- 
cipal offices, with quarters at 46 Wall street. 
The present branch offices are located in 
Chicago, Wilkes-Barre and Scranton, Pa., 
Binghamton and Elmira, N. Y. 

Mr. Russell, who established the firm, 
acquired his preliminary business training 
in the Wyoming National Bank of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. He is now in direct charge of 
the banking and investment activities. 

A. G. Wheeler, Jr., one of the original 
partners with Mr. Russell, holds member- 
ships on the New York Stock Exchange 
and Chicago Board of Trade and is in 
charge of the board room and stock ex- 
change departments of his firm. 

John W. Shaw, of J. M. Shaw & Co.,, 
another of the partners, has been a stock 
exchange member for twenty years, and has 
taken an active part in the development of 
this side of the firm’s business. He per- 


sonally directs the execution of all stock 
exchange orders. 

Grant Pelton, the fourth member of the 
firm, is located at Scranton, Pa., in charge 
of that office and the branch offices at 
Wilkes-Barre, Binghamton and Elmira. 

J. B. Russell and Company deal in high- 
grade bonds of every character and have 
financed a number of enterprises of their 
own creation, notably the O’Gara Coal 
Company, one of the largest coal corpora- 
tions in the Middle West; the Automatic 
Electric Company, which manufactures the 
telephones that do away with the operator 
and are coming into general use; the George 
W. Jackson, Inc., a company doing a large 
contracting business operating the largest 
steel fabricating plant in Chicago; and the 
sixty mile subway system of Chicago. 

In order to keep in constant touch with 
the Chicago office, J. B. Russell and Com- 
pany have secured and maintain an exclu- 
sive twenty-four-hour wire between New 
York and Chicago. 

The new mahogany stock board in the 
New York office is the latest word in that 
particular mechanism of stock trading. In 
its construction the experience gained by 
the makers elsewhere has been fully utilized 
and a number of improvements have been 
introduced. The furnishings throughout the 
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Private Office of J. B. Russell. 


Private Office of A. G. Wheeler, Jr. 
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J. M. Shaw’s Private Office. 


Customer’s Room. 
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J. B. Russell. A. G. Wheeler, Jr. 


Customers’ Vault. 
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Stock Quotation Board. 


Wall Street offices are rich in their design 
and finish and there are many accommoda- 
tions for customers. One service in par- 
ticular that customers appreciate is the use 
of safety deposit boxes installed in a large 
vault on the premises. 


In addition to the two seats the firm 
holds on the New York Stock Exchange, 
J. B. Russell & Company have memberships 
in the New York Produce Exchange, Chica- 
go Stock Exchange and Chicago Board of 
Trade. 


NEW YORK BANKING AND INVESTMENT HOUSE 
OF BLAKE AND REEVES. 


Photos by Oliver Lippincott. N. Y. 


HIS firm was founded January 1, 
1906, by Alexander V. Blake and 
Edward D. Reeves, with an office at 

18 Wall street. Before the expiration of 
one year larger offices were taken at 43 
Exchange place. During the year 1907 
the business increased to such an extent 
that the firm had to secure still larger 
offices at 5 Nassau street, and in Augusi, 
1907, they moved into the offices at 34 Pine 
street, where they are at the present time. 
Wm. D. Shivers was admitted into general 
partnership, October, 1907. 

The firm has always maintained a large 
street brokerage department for the ex- 
ecution of orders in bonds between the 
banking houses in New York and other 
cities, and a large number of brokers are 
employed for the sole transaction of this 
branch of the business. 

The present offices at 34 Pine street are 
furnished throughout in heavy quartered 


oak, and the 


sists of a 


general arrangement con- 
large room for the brokerage 
department, the cashier’s and banking de- 
partment, the telephone room and general 
working department, the statistical de- 
partment, the private offices of Mr. Blake, 
Mr. Reeves and Mr. Shivers. It is more 
than likely that extensive additions to the 
present offices will be made in the near 
future. 

Blake and Reeves specialize in the highest 
class of railroad and industrial bonds and 
their service to buyers of these issues is 
complete and satisfactory. 

In the fall of 1909, Mr. Reeves made a 
trip through the west to look over the ir- 
rigation development. This trip resulted 
in the firm handling the first mortgage 
bonds of the North Platte Valley Irrigation 
Company, at Douglas, Wyoming. 

Although the firm commenced business 
during the prosperous times just preceding 
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Alexander V. Blake. Edward D. Reeves. 


Wa. D. Shivers. Lawrence H. Stone. 
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Brokerage Department, 


Private Office of Mr. Blake. 
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Private Office of Mr. Reeves and Mr. Shivers. 
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Statistical Department, 
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the panic of 1907-8, they acted with such 
conservatism during that period of extreme 
depression that their business constantly in- 
creased as it has continued so to do up to 
the present day. 

PERSON NEL. 

Mr. Blake is a native of Brooklyn, and 
started his financial training with Messrs. 
Baring, Magoun & Co. Besides being a 
member of the firm he is a director of the 
Audubon National Bank, of New York, a 
member of the St. Nicholas Club, of New 
York, and the Ardsley Club, at Ardsiey- 
on-the-Hudson. 

Mr. Reeves was born in Philadelphia and 
attended the Johns Hopkins University, and 
the University of Marvland Law School. 
He started business with the Seaboard Air 
Line Ry., in Baltimore, and later came te 
New York where he was associated for a 
number of years with the Stock Exchange 
firm Judson & Judson. He is a member 
of the Ardsley Club, the Alpha Delta Phi 
Club, of New York, the St. Nichelas Club, 
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of New York, the Seabright Lawn Tennis 
& Cricket Club of Seabright, N. J., and 
the Southern Club of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Shivers was born in Camden, N. J., 
and began his financial career with Han- 
cock & Co., bankers, of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Stone, the cashier, has been 
ciated with the firm almost from its in- 
ception. He is a native of New York and 
graduated from the university college of 
New York University and the New York 
University Law School. He is a member 
of the St. Nicholas Club, New York; the 
New York Athletic Club and the Zeta Psi 
Fraternity. 

The firm aside from its bond brokerage 
department has established a large invest- 
ment with institutions and_ in- 
vestors, whose confidence has been secured 
by following a policy of conservatism and 


asso- 


business 


fairness. 
The firm 

Bankers’ Association and has a 

salesmen traveling throughout the country. 


\merican 


corps of 


is a member of the 


THE MERCHANTS SAVINGS & TRUST COMPANY, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


the second day of July, 1906, the 


N 
O Merchants Savings & Trust Company 


of Portland, Oregon, having been or- 
ganized under the Oregon State laws to carry 


J. FRANK WATSON 


President. 


on a general banking and trust business, was 
opened to the public. Last September the 
company removed to roomy, well-lighted 
and conveniently arranged quarters in the 


R. L. DURHAM 


Vice-President. 
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Merchants’ Trust Building, corner of Sixth 
and Washington streets, the most conspicu- 
ous and central banking location in Port- 
land. 

Under competent management the Mer- 
chants Savings & Trust Company has made 
remarkable progress since organization and 
the removal to better quarters last fall, was 
made because the old home had been out- 
grown. 

Security and conservatism are its watch- 
words. It aims to be uniformly courteous 
to its patrons, giving consideration and at- 


from the savings, and includes checking ac- 
counts, collections, foreign and domestic 
exchange, etc. As it is a prominent feat- 
ure of the business, special regard for its 
expeditious management is considered in the 
banking arrangement. 


SAVINGs. 


The savings feature has always had 
special consideration and its appreciation is 
shown in the fact that the aggregate of this 
form of deposit is steadily keeping pace 
with the total of the commercial accounts, 


Exterior Merchants Sivings & Trust Company, Portland, Oregon. 


tention to small and large interests alike. 
It does not restrict the amount of its de- 
posits. It endeavors to encourage the es- 
sential twin habits of success—savings and 
method. Its officers and employes are al- 
ways approachable and considerate. Co- 
operation characterizes its every transaction. 
Strict confidence is maintained whatever 
may be the nature of the business. 

Four separate and distinct departments 
are maintained: Commercial, Savings, Trust 
and Realty. Each department is under the 
personal direction and supervision of an 
officer peculiarly qualified to direct the 
particular business of his respective charge. 


CoMMERCIAL. 


This department cares for all of the 
banking transactions of the company, aside 


on which latter the 


interest. 


company pays no 


Trust. 


This department of the business has 
grown so rapidly that at the present time 
the current business on the company’s books 
will exceed seven million dollars. In ad- 
dition to the consideration given this de- 
partment by the officers of the company, the 
trust officer gives all his time and talent 
thereto. The most approved and modern 
methods are employed, and every safeguard 
that can be conceived is utilized in perfect- 
ing the working machinery of this depart- 
ment. 

Reatty. 


In the development of the other depart- 
ments of the company, and especially that 
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W. H. FEAR oO. W. T. MUELLHAUPT 


Secretary. Cashier. 


E. M. HULDEN GEORGE N. DAVIS 
Asst. Cashier. Trust Officer. 





Banking Room. 


Office of Secretary and Trust Officer. 
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Safe Deposit Vaults. 


of the trusts, it was found necessary to 
provide a means of caring for and dispos- 
ing of real properties placed in charge of 
the company. ‘The result was the establish- 
ment of a Realty Department, in which 
properties are handled strictly on commis- 
sion. Nothing having appearance of the 
speculative is considered. 


PRESIDENT. 


The president of the company, J. Frank 
Watson, is also the president of the Mer- 


chants National Bank of Portland, a 
banker of large experience and ability, and 
a resident for many years of the city of his 
adoption. 

Vice-PReEsipENT. 

R. I.. Durham, the vice-president, is also 
vice-president of the Merchants National 
Bank, and has been engaged in the bank- 
ing business for many years. 


SECRETARY. 


The secretary of the company, W. H. 
Fear. has in charge the active management 
and control of the company’s business. His 
line of work has always been of a financial 
nature, and has especially qualified him for 
direction of the many-sided activities of a 
progressive trust company. He took charge 
of this company at the inception of its 
business and knows every step of its de- 
velopment. 

Caster. 


The cashier, O. W. T. Muellhaupt, has 
risen in the banking line from the bottom 


to his present position, and with his 
thorough and technical knowledge of ac- 
counting, is especially qualified for the du- 
ties devolving upon him. 


Assistant CAsiHter. 


EK. M. Hulden was recently elected to 
the position of assistant cashier. His bank- 
ing experience, covering his business ac- 
tivities to date, enables him to bring to the 
position the essential requirements for the 
proper discharge of his duties. 


Trust OFricer. 


The trust officer of the company, George 
N. Davis, is equipped with a _ thorough 
legal training, is admitted to practice in all 
of the courts of the state and before the 
Supreme Court at Washington, and is con- 
versant with the multiform requirements of 
this department. No phase of the business 
of the company is of greater moment than 
the transactions in this department. They 
are kept entirely separate and distinct from 
the other business of the company. 

A special feature of this department is 
the issuance and marketing of bond issues 
of which this company serves as trustee. 

On April 9, 1910, the Merchants Savings 
& Trust Company of Portland, Oregon, re- 
ported as follows: Loans and discounts, 
$250,502.08; overdrafts, none; bonds and se- 
curities, $169,157.72; real estate, $39,614.19; 
cash and due from banks, $292,597.99; total 
resources, $751,871.98; capital, $150,000; 
undivided profits, $39,994.98; deposits, 
$561,877; total trusts, over $7,000.000. 





THE PUBLIC BANK OF NEW YORK, 


DELANCEY AND LUDLOW STREETS. 


Photos by Oliver Lippincott, N. Y. 


HE rather remarkable success achieved 
by this bank rests upon the ability 
it has shown in meeting the needs of 

the thousands of small merchants and busi- 
ness men located in the congested east side 
district of New York City who have need 
of banking service, but yet find it imprac- 


The Public Bank of New York, 


ticable to deal with any of the great Wall 
Street banks. 

Realizing the importance and the opportu- 
nity of furnishing these thrifty citizens with 
a convenient depository for their earnings, 
Joseph S. Marcus, in January, 1907, estab- 
lished his private bank at the corner of 
Delancey and Orchard streets. 

Mr. Marcus, as a manufacturing clothier 
selling direct to the trade through his store 
in that neighborhood, was so well and fa- 
vorably known that his entry into the bank- 
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ing business received enthusiastic endorse- 
ment and support. Deposits began to pour 
in, until at the end of the first year’s 
business they amounted to over $1,000,000. 
It was Mr. Marcus’ opinion at that time 
that his enterprise was becoming too large 
to be run as a private bank, and he im- 


Delancey and Ludlow Streets. 


mediately took steps to have the business 
incorporated as a State bank. This was 
accomplished April 22, 1908, and the name 
selected for the enlarged institution was 
The Public Bank of New York. 

Business continued to grow. Indeed the 
volume of it was such that the old banking 
rooms, although enlarged several times, were 
nowhere large enough to accommodate the 
extra furniture and employes. 

Wisely deciding to build, the management 
secured a plot of ground, having a frontage 
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Teller’s Window on Main Floor —Vault to the Left. 
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JOSEPH S. MARCUS JOSEPH J. BACH 
President. Vice-President. 


Office of the President and Vice-President. 
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A Portion of the First Mezzanine. 


Directors’ Room. 
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of 87% feet on Delancey street and 374% 
feet on Ludlow street, and there erected the 
seven-story building shown in this article. 


Description oF BANKING QUARTERS. 


The bank occupies the basement and four 
lower floors of this substantial structure, 
furnished with the best and most up-to-date 
accessories obtainable. On the main floor 
are the receiving and paying departmenis 
and the currency vault. Above, on the first 
mezzanine floor, are situated the officers, 
note teller and foreign departments. There 
is a second mezzanine floor for the book- 
keepers, stenographers and directors’ room. 
The book vault is located in the basement. 

Every inch of interior space has been uti- 
lized in the best possible way, with the re- 
sult that the banking rooms are spacious, 
well lighted, and present an_ attractive 
appearance, as may be seen from the illus- 
trations presented herewith. 


PERSONNEL. 


Joseph S. Marcus, the bank’s founder, has 
been president of the Public Bank of New 
York since its incorporation as a State in- 
stitution, and through his personality and 
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wide acquaintance he has built up a patron- 
age of immense proportions. 

Joseph J. Bach is vice-president and cash- 
ier and Edward M. Weinstein is the assist- 
ant cashier. Mr. Bach was a practising 
attorney before his entry into the banking 
business. He is well qualified for the duties 
of his offices. 

At the present time the Public Bank of 
New York is gaining in deposits at the rate 
of about $250,000 a month. The deposits 
now exceed $5,000,000 and the reports of 
one day’s business will often show that 5,000 
deposits have been made. More than 50,000 
open accounts are now carried on the bank’s 
books and it requires twenty-six tellers to 
care for the waiting lines of people on Sat- 
urday and Monday evenings. 

The Public Bank of New York has to its 
credit with other reserve agents over $3,- 
000,000. 

The policy of the bank has always been to 
maintain large reserves, which average sev- 
enty per cent., and never fall below fifty 
per cent. This policy stood the bank in 
good stead during the panic of 1907, when 
its customers were not in the least curtailed 
and the bank was in no wise discommoded. 


Staircase Leading to the Mezzanine Floor. 





For the First Time in Thirteen Years 


The balance of trade is running heavily 
against us. Gold coin is pouring out of 
the country. For a clear understanding 
of these conditions read 


Theklements of Foreign Exchange 


BY FRANKLIN ESCHER 


A BOOK FROM WHICH THE MAN WITHOUT 
TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE CAN POST HIMSELF 


A short, practical treatise on foreign exchange designed to supply 
the need for a book from which a working knowledge of Foreign Ex- 
change can readily be obtained. Carefully avoiding technicalities and 
confusing terms, the author explains his subject in language so simple 
and plain that it can be understood by everybody. 

Why exchange rises and falls as it does, what can be read from its 


movements and how merchants and bankers take advantage of them, 
the effect that these movements exert on the other markets—these and 
like questions are taken up in the first part of the book. The second 
part describes intimately the practical operation of exchange and the 
exchange markets, and contains special chapters on arbitrage, interna- 
tional trading in securities, the financing of exports and imports, gold 
shipments, and other important phases of the subject. 

The happy combination of a thorough, practical training in for- 
eign exchange and long experience in lecturing on the subject at New 
York University, has made it possible for the author to plan and write 
his book in such a way as to make it of a great value both to the 
practical business man and the student. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 253 Broadway, New York 


Please find enclosed one dollar for which send me one copy “Elements of 
Foreign Exchange,” by Franklin Escher. 
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NIQUE in its methods and far-reaching 
in its scope, the Funding Company 
of America rapidly has come to the 


front as a factor in the field of investment 
banking. 

This company, which has agents located 
all over the country, buys outright entire 
issues of first mortgage bonds of established 
and proven industrial corporations, where 
the cash paid for the bonds is to be used 


the bonds in its treasury, its capital and 
its other assets in their entirety. 

Edward Staats Luther, president of the 
company, for more than fifteen years was 
a political and financial writer for New 
York newspapers. Six years of this time 
he served as a legislative correspondent at 
Albany. After this excellent training, in 
the course of which he became known to 
everybody of political importance in the 


President’s Room. 


solely for improvement and extension. It 
employs no broker, nor does it act as such. 
Neither does it accept money on deposit. 
It is an investors’ corporation, belonging 
to investors in the same sense that a savings 
bank belongs to its depositors. Its inner 
working organization—the bond buying ma- 
chinery—is made up of them. This ma- 
chinery consists of an advisory board of 
prominent business and professional men— 
bankers, lawyers, merchants, manufacturers, 
accountants and appraisers. Thus the ad- 
vice and experience of trained specialists 
is obtained on all the vital features which 
determine the real value of a bond issue. 
The company’s working capital is derived 
from its stock—it is capitalized at $1,000.- 
000—and from the sale of its own bonds, 
which are direct obligations protected by 
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State, he served for seven years as a politi- 
cal and financial writer on the staff of the 
“New York Times,” at the same time con- 
tributing articles to magazines on financial, 
sociological and _ political subjects. This 
naturally brought him in contact with 
statesmen of all parties, and financiers, and 
he was honored with the confidence of men 
of national, and even international, reputa- 
tion. 

His acquaintance with some of these 
ripened into warm friendships, and led him, 
four years ago, to give up journalism in 
order to establish himself as a special cor- 
poration representative. 

In February, 1907, long before the recent 
laying bare of legislative scandals at Al- 
bany, Mr. Luther wrote an article for “Van 
Norden’s Magazine” which stirred the people 
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Treasurer’s Office. 


of the State and created what was little 
short of a panic at the capitol. It was a 
vigorous, merciless exposure of the bucket 
shops and other forms of gambling, and of 
resorts of vice of all sorts, which flourished 
openly in Albany, and were a fatal source 
of demoralization alike for clerks in the 
state departments and for legislators. He 
showed that these conditions, by luring 
members of the Senate and Assembly into 
extravagant living and debt, were directly 
responsible for the “graft” and_ bribery 
scandals which from time to time found a 
more or less resonant echo in the news- 
papers. An immediate result of the pub- 
lication of this article was an investigation 
by Governor Hughes, and the hurried clos- 
ing of questionable resorts in Albany. 

In 1909 Mr. Luther entered upon tie 
business of investment underwriting, and it 
is to him, working with a_ thorough 
knowledge of banking and corporation con- 
ditions and methods, that the Funding 
Company of America owes its inception 
and success. 

Mr. luther is endowed with that rarest 
of combinations—cold business judgment 
and a keenly analytical mind coupled with 
a most genial and sympathetic personality. 
He is a member of several social and pa- 
triotie organizations, including the Lotes 
Club, Pilgrims Society, Oakland Golf Club, 


the Saratoga Society and the Sons of the 
tevolution. 

Charles W. Abrams, treasurer of the 
company, until he entered into his present 
activities was one of the leading business 
men of Albany and Troy, N. Y. He is 
an expert on banking in all its branches. 
As a young man he was connected with 
the Albany National Exchange Bank, of 
Albany, as head of the collection de- 
partment. For three years, during 
the difficult reorganization period — of 
the Erie Railroad, following the deposition 
of Jay Gould as president by the foreign 
bondholders, Mr. Abrams was at the head 
of the system’s accounting department, and 
had charge of its entire expenses. Then for 
fifteen years he was manager of the largest 
grain concern in Albany. which he left to 
hecome general manager of a leading brew- 
ing company in Troy. He is a member of 
the Fort Orange Club, of Albany, and of 
the Albany Country Club. 

John W. Harding, secretary of the com- 
pany, is known internationally as a jour- 
nalist and as an author, having written 
“The City of Splendid Night.” “The Gate 
of the Kiss,” and many other successful 
novels. A French version of “The Gate of 
the Kiss,” by Frédéric Boutet, was brought 
out in Paris in 1903, under the title “La 
Porte du Baiser.” Count Robert de Mon- 
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tesquiou, the “Poet of the Ideal,” wrote 
a preface to it highly laudatory of Mr. 
Harding’s talent. In 1899 Victor Hugo’s 
literary executor, the late M. Paul Meurice, 
entrusted to Mr. Harding the translation 
into English of Hugo’s posthumous “Me- 
moirs,” which were published simultaneously 
in Paris, London and New York. Aside 
from his reputation as an author, Mr. 
Harding is widely known in literary circles 
as a newspaper and magazine editor. His 
experience in this capacity, extending over 
twenty years, was acquired in Europe as 
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Y.—R. H. Lindsay, manager; Oneonta, 
N. Y.—U. A. Ferguson, manager, Stanton 
Block; Philadelphia, Pa.—J. Carlton Duke, 
manager, 1319-1321 Real Estate Trust Build- 
ing; Syracuse, N. Y.—L. L. Hill, manager, 
214 New Rosenbloom Building; Utica, N. 
Y.—Robert G. Wells, manager. 

The advisory committee of the company, 
which is composed of stockholders only 
and, as before indicated, includes rep- 
resentative men in various lines of bus- 
iness and professional endeavor, is an 
exceptionally strong and conservative one, 


Board Room. 


well as in the United States. For ten years 
he was a member of the editorial staff of 
the “New York Times.” 

The home offices of the Funding Company 
of America are situated at 40 Exchange 
place, New York, on the nineteenth floor, 
and command a magnificent view of the 
financial and shipping centres of the 
metropolis. The company also has several 
handsomely equipped branch offices located 
as follows: 


Albany, N. Y.—V. A. Bradbury, mana- 
ger, 82 State street; Binghamton, N. Y.— 
A. M. Sperry, manager, 704 Kilmer Press 
Building; Cleveland, O.—H. Chapman Wiil- 
liams, manager, 803 Citizens Building; Har- 
risburg, Pa.—Jacob G. Feist, manager, 
Union Trust Building; New Berlin, N. 


separated widely from any and all specu- 


It is as follows: 


James D. Abrams, assistant general east- 
ern freight agent, Erie Railroad, 399 Broad- 
way, New York; Dr. Wm. N. D. Bird, U. S. 
Government meat inspection service, 155 
Cleveland avenue, Buffalo, N. Y.; John W. 
Block, diarmond merchant, 9 Maiden lane, 
New York; Hon. Charles J. Buchanan, of 
the law firm of Buchanan, Lawyer & Wha- 
len, director of the Union Trust Company, 
and trustee of the National Savings Bank 
Albany, N. Y.; Richard Burke, manufacturer 
of glove leather, jJuhnstown, N. Y.; Henry 
T. Converse, of Converse & Son, whole- 
sale shoe dealers, Albany, N. Y., also Troy, 
N. Y.; Capt. John H. Cook, president of 
the G. W. Dillingham Company, publishers, 


lative influences. 
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119-121 West Twenty-Third street, New 
York; John A. Ebersole, vice-president 
Penbrook National Bank, Penbrook, Pa.; 
H. A. Ebright, vice-president People’s Na- 
tional Bank, Mifflin, Pa.; George R. Heisey, 
attorney, Lancaster, Pa.; Howard S. Ken- 
nedy, of Cluett, Peabody & Co., manufac- 
turers of shirts and collars, Troy, N. Y.; 
E. W. Keyser, cashier First National Bank, 
Delta, Pa.; E. E. McMeen, proprietor de- 
partment store, director Lewistown Trust 
Company, Mifflin, Pa.; A. H. Phelps, pres- 
ident First National Bank, New Berlin, N. 
Y.; George Velten Steeb, Hartford Fire 
Insurance Co., 416 Walnut street, Philadel- 
phia; George W. Wilson, director Juniata 
Valley National Bank, Mifflin, Pa. 


NONSENSE IN GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


O Government ever spilled so much 
printer’s ink as our own. When the 
volume of printed matter sent out 

by the various bureaus of the several de- 
partments is taken into account it seems 
strange that we are not a nation of savants. 
Chief among the reasons are two; one has 
to do with the problem of distribution of 
this huge mass of literature and the other 
with its quality—whereof a word at this 
time. 

Much scientific work of real value fails 
to contribute its share toward the enlight- 
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enment of mankind by reason of stuff like 
this: 

Co-operation is a somewhat recent innova- 
tion, at least in some directions, between 
different branches of the Government ser- 
vice. It is a scheme whereby different gov- 
ernmental activities are rendered mutually 
helpful along lines common to two or more 
branches, thereby subserving the public in- 
terest better both as to efficiency and 
economy. Since it is a procedure strictly 
in line with modern industrial development 
it has a practical basis, and for this reason 
and because of its flexibility it bids fair to 
have a wide field of usefulness. As a feat- 
ure of governmental administration it would 
seem to merit further consideration. 

If we have followed this correctly, co- 
operation is co-operative, and as an innova- 
tion is not ancient. By it governmental 
activities are rendered mutually helpful 
along lines common to both instead of for- 
eign to either. It has a practical basis in 
its resemblance to something else in a wholly 
different sphere, and bids fair to be useful 
because flexible, like a garden hose or an 
old-fashioned whalebone whip. And_ oh, 
yes, it merits consideration as a feature. 

All that the writer needed in beginning 
his paper was this: 

A striking illustration of the benefits of 
co-operation between different branches of 
the Government service is found in the re- 
sults which have followed— 

That is, he had need, at a liberal esti- 
mate, of twenty-three words. He used 
ninety-nine—more than four times as many, 
and the result was nonsense.—St. Louis Re- 


public. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 


An increase in surplus and undivided 
profits of $129,465 is shown by the state- 
ment of the Mercantile ‘Trust Company on 
March 25, as compared with that of No- 
vember 16, 1909. The assets are $67,064,- 
020, of which $41,887,062 are loans on col- 
lateral, and bonds, stocks and mortgages 
amount to $14,074,113. The deposits now 
total $57,132,635. 

Rowland G. Hazard has been made a 
director of the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank. Mr. Hazard is also a director 
of the Mechanics’ National Bank of Provi- 
dence, R. I., and of the Rhode Island Hos- 
pital Trust Company of Providence. 

Besides being a member of these boards 
of directors, he is an official of the follow- 
ing companies: Trustee, New York Life In- 
surance Company; president, Senet Solvay 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y.; vice-president, 
Solvay Process Company of Syracuse, N. 
Y.; president, By-Products Coke Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, Ill., and Syracuse, N. Y.; 
president, Peacedale Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Peacedale, R. I. 


—The presidency of the Union Trust 
Company, vacant since the death of John 
W. Castles last September, was filled re- 
cently by the election of Edwin Godfrey 
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Merrill, first vice-president of the Central 
Trust Company. The trustees also elected 
to the board, Mr. Merrill, M. Orme Wilson, 
who succeeds his father, R. T. Wilson, and 
V. Everit Macy. 

The Union is one of the largest trust 
companies of New York, having deposits of 
about $65,000,000, and one of the most con- 
servatively managed. It has never been in- 
timately affiliated with any of the great 
financial groups, and is expected to con- 
tinue the policy of independence under its 
new president. The company, which began 
business in 1864, has a capital of $1,000,000, 
on which annual dividends of fifty per cent. 
are paid, and a surplus and undivided prof- 
its in excess of $8,000,000. 

Edwin Godfrey Merrill was born in Ban- 
gor, Me., on November 21, 1873. He was 
graduated from Phillips Exeter Academy 
in 1891 and from Harvard College in 1895, 
and after a year of travel abroad entered 
the office of his father’s firm of Merrill & 
Co., bankers and bond dealers, in Bangor. 
About eighteen months later he came to 
New York, and from February to Septem- 
ber, 1898, was in the statistical department 
of Kountze Brothers, leaving it to become 
connected with Estabrook & Co.’s New 
York office. In January, 1901, he was 
called to Bangor by his father’s serious 1il- 
ness and became a partner in Merrill & 
Co., and a few months later, at his father’s 
death, the head of the firm. 

In 1903 he organized the Merrill Trust 
Company to take over the private banking 
business of Merrill & Co., and was presi- 
dent of that company from June, 1903, 
until January, 1909. In Nevember, 1905, 
he became president also of the old Veazie 
Bank of Bangor, which in April, 1908, was 
merged with the Merrill Trust Company. 
While president of the Merrill Trust Com- 
pany he became a director of four smaller 
trust companies in Eastern Maine, more or 
less closely affiliated with his own institu- 
tion, among them the Union Trust Com- 
pany, of Ellsworth. 

In January, 1909, Mr. Merrill left Maine 
to become vice-president of the Central 
Trust Company, of New York, and in 
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January of this year he was elected a trus- 
tee of that company. 


—The stockholders of the National Park 
Bank at a special meeting on May 10 will 
vote upon the question of increasing the 
capital stock of the bank from $3,000,000 to 
$5,000,000. The plan is to issue 20,000 
shares, par value $100, which are to be 
sold to stockholders at $200. 

In 1890 the capital of the bank was $2,- 
000,000, surplus and undivided protits were 
$2,165,000, and net deposits $22,000,000. 
In 1903 the capital was increased by issuing 
10,000 shares of new stock which were sold 
at $300 per share, thereby increasing the 
capital to $3,000,000, and surplus and undi- 
vided profits to $6,400,000. Deposits in that 
year were about $60,000,000. 

The surplus of the bank is now $10,000,- 
000, and one of the last published weekly 
statements shows its net deposits to be 
$93,000,000. The proposed increase in the 
capital will give the bank a capital ot 
$5,000,000 and surplus of $12,000,000. The 
bank has for some years been paying divi- 
dends of sixteen per cent. on its capital 
annually. 


—James G. Cannon, vice-president of the 
Fourth National Bank of New York, has 
been elected a director of the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company to fill a va- 
eancy. The board has declared the usual 
quarterly dividend of six per cent., payable 
March 31 to. stockholders of record on 
March 26. 


Comparing the March 25th statement 
of the Bankers Trust Company with the 
statement of December 31, last, we note the 
following extraordinary gains: In deposits, 
from $46,579,317 to $59,951,926; undivided 
profits, from $1,654,194 to $1,784,592; total 
resources, from $62,749,348 to $72,353,157. 
The present capital is $3,000,000 and the 
present surplus totals $4,500,000. 


—C. H. Allen, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust; T. De Witt. Cuyler, direc- 


NEW YORK 


tor of the Pennsylvania Railread Company ; 
Walter S. Johnston of the Norfolk and 
Western Railway Company and V. P. 
Snyder, president of the National Bank 
of Commerce have been elected directors of 
the Guaranty Trust Company. 


—The new Gotham National Bank, cap- 
italized for $200,000 and having a surplus 
of $100,000, has opened for business in the 
New York American building, Columbus 
circle and EKighth Avenue. H. H. Bizallion 
is president; Charles S. Beardsley, vice- 
president, and Victor KE.  Wahlstrom, 
cashier. 


-For March 29, the Merchants National 
reports loans and discounts of $14,862,617; 
cash and due from’ banks. $10,001,713; 
surplus and undivided profits of $1,770,560; 
deposits of $24,294,593, and total resources 
ot $30,041,604. Last January this bank 
paid its 218th semi-annual dividend. 


According to its report, now available, 
the Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., earned 
during the half-year ended December 31, 
1909, profits of 10,175,827 yen. 
Total assets are reported to be 275,421,383 
yen. Announcement is made that the bank 
has been authorized by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to receive applications for con- 
version of the internal five per cent. bonds 
or subscriptions in cash for the second 
issue of four per cents. The amount of 
issue of the new fours is 100,000,000 yen. 


o 
gross 
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—An extra dividend of nine per cent. on 
the $3,000,000 capital stock of the Central 
Trust Company has been declared. The 
regular quarterly dividend has been nine 
per cent., so this extra dividend brings the 
disbursement for the year up to forty-five 
per cent. 

Prior to the increase in the Central 
Trust’s stock last year from $1,000,000 to 
$3,000,000 dividends of fifteen per cent. 
were paid quarterly with extra dividends of 
20 per cent., making the trust company’s 
total dividend on its old stock eighty per 
cent. a year. The capital stock is now 
three times the amount at which it stood 
up to last year, all of which increase was 
made out of earned surplus. The present 
dividend rate, therefore, is at the rate of 
135 per cent. a year on the old capital. 

Despite the large dividends which the 
Central Trust is now paying and has been 
paying for years, it shows the largest sur- 
plus which has been earned by any trust 
company in New York City. Its surplus 
and undivided profits, in addition to its 
$3,000,000 capital stock, amounted’ on 
March 25, the date of the last report, to 
$16,166,229. J. N. Wallace is the presi- 
dent. 


—Lewis L. Clarke, president of the 
American Exchange National Bank, has 
succeeded Herbert L. Satterlee as a direc- 
tor of the Knickerbocker Trust Company. 


-—The Liberty reports deposits of $22,- 
531,033 with total resources of $26,736,946. 
The capital is $1,000,000; surplus, $2,000,- 


MAGAZINE. 


000; undivided profits, $705,913. The 
amount due from banks, exchanges and 
cash is $9,326,357. Loans are $15,286,840. 
Last year the bank paid $300,000 to its 
stockholders. 


—On April 4 the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency approved the increase in the capital 
stock of the Fourth National Bank. On 
that day the bank reported a capital of 
$5,000,000, a surplus of $5,000,000 and de- 
posits of $32,669,460. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


—The First National of Boston, in its 
statement to the Comptroller as of March 
29, reports deposits of $65,773,540.84, which 
is a gain of ten million dollars since the 
last call. This is a splendid showing and 
reflects the highest credit on the manage- 
ment of the bank, the president of which 
is Daniel G. Wing. Some of the other 
items in this excellent stalement are as 
foliows: Notes and discounts, $26,460,781.84; 
demand loans, $13,413,104.72; United States 
and other bonds and _ securities, $2,684,- 
446.25; cash and due from banks, $28,729,- 
504.38; total resources, $72,327,837.19. The 
First National has a capital of $2,000,000, 
and the accumulated surplus and undivided 
profits total $3.758,496.35. 


—The Old Colony Trust Company of 
Boston, Mass., in the first statement called 
for by the Banking Department since the 
City Trust Company was consolidated with 
it in February, shows aggregate resources 
March 29 of $81,906,263. Its deposits have 
reached a total of $69,430,575, while sur- 
plus and undivided earnings are reported 
as $10,075,688. 


—George Howland Cox has been elected 
president of the Cambridge (Mass.) Trust 
Company, succeeding Alvin F. Sortwell, 
deceased. Mr. Cox has been vice-president 
and treasurer for some years. 

The Cambridge Trust Company has 
$100,000 capital, $200,000 surplus and de- 
posits of about $1,500,000. The stock sells 
for about $300 per share. 

Mr. Cox is a director of the Boston City 
Club, treasurer and director of the Cam- 
bridge Home for Aged People, a trustee 
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of the Cambridge Hospital and the Dowse 
Institute, a member of the board of the 
Massachusetts armory commissioners and 
treasurer, secretary and director of the 
Metropolitan Improvement League. 


—The deal by which the Hartford Na- 
tional Bank, of Hartford, Conn., takes 
over the assets of the Farmers & Mechanics 
National Bank, assumes its liabilities and 
pays the stockholders $125 per share for 
their $500,000 capital stock, has been com- 
pleted. 

The stockholders of the Farmers & Me- 
chanics National are well satisfied with the 
terms of the merger. The stock has been 
quoted around $110 bid, but the share- 
holders not only get $125, but they will 
also receive a residuary dividend later after 
the directors, acting as a liquidating com- 
mittee, have settled up the affairs of the 
bank. The bank’s deposits exceeded one 
one million dollars. Four of its directors 
have become members of the board of the 
Hartford National, namely Henry H. 
Goodwin, Sidney W. Crofut, Philip B. Gale 
and Dr. G. C. F. Williams. The Hartford 
National Bank, of which H. W. Stevens 
is president, has a capital of $1,200,000, 
surplus and profits of $970,000 and deposits 
of $3,000,000, which are brought up to over 
$4,000,000 through the merger. 


At the annual stockholders meeting, Peo.- 
ple’s Bank and Trust Company of New 
Haven, Conn., a proposition to increase the 
capital from $100,000 to $500,000 was 
approved. 


EASTERN STATES. 


—From June 23, 1909, to March 29, 1910, 
a matter of nine months, the deposits of 
the Exchange National Bank of Pittsburgh 
increased $2,026,025.86 or 103 per cent. 
Last June the deposits were $1,966,034; by 
September 1, they had increased to $2,855,- 
153; on November 16, last, they were $3,- 
666,227; on January 31 of the present yeur 
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they stood at $3,886,635 and on March 29 
they were $3,992,060. The total resources 


at the date of the last statement were $6,- 
793,858. 


—At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Anchor Savings Bank of 
Pittsburgh, the following directors were 
elected: A. M. Brown, R. J. Stoney, Jr., 
John D. Brown, E. H. Myers, Jr., W. D. 
Henry, E. H. Straub, G. C. Dellenbach, 
L. P. Monahan, T. J. Keenan. 


—Reporting to the Comptroller under 
date of March 29, the Diamond National 
Bank of Pittsburgh gives its total resources 
as amounting to $7,957,050; its loans and 
investments as $4,528,096; its surplus and 
undivided profits as $1,690,494, and its de- 
posits as $5,357,464. The Diamond Savings 
Bank has deposits of $1,119,433 and _ re- 
sources of $1,402,201. 


—A splendidly balanced statement comes 
from the Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A., as 
made to the Comptroller on March 29. 
Loans and investments represent $18,341,- 
660 out of the $25,787,327 of resources; the 
surplus and undivided profits fund has 
reached $3,007,447, and deposits are $18,- 
145,482. 


—The Duquesne National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh has taken over the entire commercial 
business of the Guarantee Title and Trust 
Company of that city, thereby increasing 
its deposits to over $6,000,000, as against 
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$2,759,176 reported by it on March 29. 
The transaction serves to increase the de- 
posits of the bank to over $6,000,000, as 
against $2,759,176 reported by it on March 
29. The Guarantee, while disposing of its 
deposit accounts, will continue to operate 
its title, trust and mortgage departments. 
The Duquesne has added five of the Guar- 
antee’s directors to its board, increasing the 
membership from ten to fifteen. Pending 
the reconstruction of its building at 409 
Smithfield street, the bank has located in 
the trust company’s building at 232 Fourth 
avenue. The bank has a capital of $500,000, 

—Between April 28 and March 29, the 
deposits of the First National Bank of 
Pittsburgh increased from $20,890,954 to 
$22,506,694. This growth is reflected in 
the condensed statement of the latter date, 
where the total resources are given as run- 
ning up to $26,683,738. 


—Very gratifying is the statement of the 
Mellon National Bank of Pittsburgh, show- 
ing, as it does, total deposits of $36,- 
261,361. This compares with $31,409,024 
at the corresponding call of last year. Its 
loans and investments total $ $34,936,151, and 
its items of cash and due from banks are 
$5,417,887 and $5,925,547, respectively. The 
bank’s capital is $4,000,000 and its surplus 
and undivided profits aggregate $3,024,893. 
Resources are $46,279,652. 


—In its statement of March 29, the 
Marine National Bank of Pittsburgh re- 
ported deposits of $1,148,540, a surplus of 
$100,000, loans and discounts of $998,841, 
and total resources of $1,881,077. 


—The Keystone National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh in its current statement reports in- 
creases in deposits as compared with the pre- 
vious statement, and also with the statement 
of April, 1909. Deposits now are $3,537,016, 
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comparing with $3,353,843 on January 31, 
1910, and $3,170,663 on April 28, 1909. Total 
resources are $5,434,138. Loans and dis- 
counts aggregate $2,399,628. The cash items 
total $1,217,766. The capital stock is $500.- 
000, the surplus fund is $750,000, and un- 
divided profits are $161,122. 


—The People’s National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh makes a fine statement, showing re- 
sources of $18,403,313, loans and discounts 
of $10,174,899, and deposits of $13,814,613. 
The cash items agregate $13,814,613. The 
bank has $1,000,000 capital, $1,000,000 sur- 
plus and $830,147 undivided profits. 


-—At the close of business, March 29, the 
German National of Pittsburgh had _ total 
resources of $6,827,178, a surplus of $700,- 
000 and deposits of $4,675,813. These fig- 
ures represent a steady, consistent growth 
since the previous statement was made. 


—In accordance with the last official 
call, the Federal National of Pittsburgh 
published an excellent statement of con- 
dition. The bank carries loans and dis- 
counts of $3,885,476, has a surplus of $1,- 
000,000, and deposits of $3,296,316. The 
total resources are $6,612,124. 


—The Lincoln National 
reports favorably as of March 29. Total 
resources are now $5,932,399; loans and 
discounts have reached $4,037,856; the sur- 
plus is $700,000 and total deposits $4,145,- 
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Robert L. Montgomery has been elected 
a director of the Bank of North America, 
Philadelphia. This institution reported 
last call, loans and discounts of $12,572,643, 
cash and reserve, $3,856,047, surplus and 
undivided profits $2,550,721, deposits of 
$15,085,683 and total resources of $19,134,- 
105. 


The Girard National Bank of Philadel- 
phia has announced an increase in its semi- 
annual dividend rate from six to seven per 
cent., thus placing the stock on a fourteen 
per cent. basis. The Girard recently re- 
ported a surplus and undivided profits fund 
of $4,231,309, and total resources of $44,- 
078,443. It has deposited with it $36,767,833. 

—George DPD. Porter has entered 
his duties as vice-president of the First 
Mortgage Guarantee and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia, succeeding William L. 
Folds, resigned. 


upon 


—Organized in 1803, with a present capi- 
tal of $1,500,000 and a present surplus of 
$3,250,000, the Philadelphia National Bank 
is to-day in a flourishing condition. Ac- 
cording to a condensed statement of con- 
dition, dated March 29, the bank has de- 
posits of $43,899,454 and total resources of 
$50,697,677. It also reports loans, dis- 
counts and investments of $31,752,359. 


— James W. Willcox has been elected a 
director of the Fourth Street National 
Bank of Philadelphia to succeed the late 
Richard H. Rushton. Mr. Willcox is vice- 
president of the Philadelphia Savings Fund 
Society. The Fourth Street National has 
total resources of $57,245,060, and deposits 
of $45,042,623. Between the official calls of 
January 31 and March 29, the amount of 
loans and discounts was increased $1,309,- 
292, being $37,507,301 at the present time. 
The surplus and net profits of $6,261,437, 
also represent an increase of $47,309. 
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—The statement of the Farmers and Me- 
chanics’ National Bank of Philadelphia 
shows deposits of $13,122,047, with $2,000,- 
000 capital and $1,390,035 surplus and net 
profits. Loans and investments, $10,553.- 
OS1; cash and reserve, $3,987,408; United 
States bonds, $2,058,904; due from banks, 
$1,832,787, and total resources, $18,432,183. 


The Corn Exchange National Bank of 
Philadelphia, reports deposits of $20,535,- 
086; due from banks, $2,454,585; cash and 
reserve, $4,599,591; loans and investments, 
$15,24444; capital, $1,000,000; surplus and 
net profits, 31,480,007; total resources, $23,- 
$55,093. 


—Charles E. Heyer is a new director 
of the Fox Chase Bank of Philadelphia. 
The Fox Chase Bank, at its annual meet- 
ing, reported an earned surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $82,671, and net deposits of 
$384,281, 


Loans and discounts of the Franklin 
National Bank of Philadelphia have in- 
creased by more than half a million dollars 
within the last two months, since the last 
statement was issued, while the surplus and 
net profits are greater by more than $40,- 
000. The resources now total $36,221,588. 
The capital is $1,000,000, profits $2,647,028, 
and deposits $32,035,660. Due from banks, 
$5,118,065; cash and reserve, $5,920,435. 


-—The Union National Bank of Philadel- 
phia, W. H. Carpenter, president, reports 
total resources of $8,706,413, loans and dis- 
counts of $6,180,312, a surplus and net 
profits fund of $753,857 and deposits of 
$7,010,158. 


—Between January 31 and the present 
time the loans and investments of the 
Tradesmen’s National of Philadelphia have 
increased $324,000. Total resources of $6,- 
896,432 are reported. 





Capital, $1,000,000.00 


President 
JOHN B, PURCELL 


Vice-Pres. and Cashier 
JOHN M. MILLER Jr. 


Assistant Cashiers 
CHAS. R. BURNETT 
J. C. JOPLIN 
W. P. SHELTON 
ALt X. F. RYLAND 


Earned Surplus, $800,000.00 


First National Bank 


OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


believing its methods and facilities will 
meet the requirements of the most ex- 
acting, confidently offers its service as 
correspondent and depository vw wt uv 
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Increased Facilities 


With increased office space, im- 
proved methods and the best writers 
and artists, Voorhees & Co. are bet- 
ter prepared than ever before to fur- 
nish their clients with Very Result- 
ful Bank Advertising Service. 

This well known firm also Designs 
and Makes Attractive Name, Em- 
blem and Border Cuts, and Designs, 
Writes and Prints Business Bringing 
Booklets and Folders. 

Voorhees & Co. have clients in 
nearly every State in the Union, and 
some in foreign countries. 

Write them for their folder ‘‘ Bank 
Advertising Suggestions” which 


will be sent Free to bankers, upon 
request. 


Voorhees & Company 


Specialists in Bank Advertising 


116 Nassau St. New York City 


—Thomas J. Swanton, formerly vice- 
president and cashier of the National Bank 
of Rochester, N. Y., lately became presi- 
dent in place of Robert M. Myers. C. F. 
Garfield replaced Mr, Swanton in the vice- 
presidency and B. L. Search succeeded to 
the cashiership. 


-A splendid, well-balanced report comes 
from the Lincoln National Bank of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. According to the report, the 
total resources amount to $14,931,561; $10,- 
373,736 of this represents loans and dis- 
counts. The surplus is $1,000,000 and de- 
posits $11,727,739. 


On March 25 the Peoples Bank of 
Buffalo, N. Y., reported as follows: re- 
sources, $5,548,827; capital, $300.000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits $329,862; de- 
posits $4,918,964. 


—The Columbia National of Buffalo, N. 
Y., a designated depository of the U. S., 
New York State, Erie County, and the 
City of Buffalo, reports total resources of 
$11,765,000 as compared with resources of 
$1,834,000 eight years ago. The institu- 
tion has to-day, deposits of $7,553,393 and 
is one of the livest banks in the country. 
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—In a report to the Superintendent of 
Banks, the Albany Trust Company of Al- 
bany, N. Y., gives its total resources as 
$7,728,753, its surplus and profits as $320,- 
421, and its deposits as $7,005,661. Georg: 
C. Van Tuyl, Jr., is president. 


—We show here a cut of the new build- 
ing designed for the District National Bank 
of Washington, D. C., which as yet is not 
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MILLBURN, HEISTER & CO., ARCHITECTS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


District National Bank Building (now in 
course of erection), Washington, D.C. 


completed. That this bank is a live one 
and growing rapidly is evidenced by th 
recent statement of condition placing t! 
total resources at $1,637,444, the capital a! 
$400,000, surplus and profits at $26,307, an: 
the deposits at $895,426. 
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—The Hibernian Bank of Baltimore, Md., 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$50,000. The incorporators are G. H. West, 
W. P. Cummings, Charles Schourer. 


—The National Exchange Bank of Balti- 
nore, Md., reports at close of business 
March 29, loans and discounts, $3,921,996; 
jue from banks, $766,051; cash and due 
rom reserve agents, $919,958; capital stock, 
$1,009,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
639,381; _, deposits, $4,308,372; total  re- 
ources, Waldo Newcomer is 
nasliieiaits Semmestehi Baldwin, vice-presi- 
lent; R. Vinton Lansdale, cashier, and 
‘linton G. Borgan, assistant cashier. 


Baltimore, Md., is to have a new Day 
nd Night Bank soon. Senator Gorman, 
‘. M. Sunderland, 'T. C. Biddison, Jr., W. 

Dietrich, R. E. Pierce, Edw. Hirsch, 
WV. M. Cooper and D. W. Hopkins are the 
ucorporators,. 


Another new bank — recently — incor- 
vorated in Baltimore is the American ‘Trust 
nd Savings Bank, 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


The last official statement of the 
‘lanters National Bank of Richmond, Va., 
s one that its officers and directors may 
vell feel proud of. Indeed the whole record 
if this institution is one of progress and 
levelopment. Going back to January J, 
1901, we find this report: Capital, $300,000 ; 
surplus and profits, $717,698; deposits, $2,- 
192,864. The capital has remained un- 
changed up to the present time, but each 
succeeding vear the bank has reported in- 
creases in surplus and profits and deposits. 
On January 1, of this year, the Planters 
National reported a capital of $300,000, 
surplus and profits of $1,217,666, and de- 
posits of 85,817,097. According to the 
statement of March 29, the surplus and 
profits fund has been further increased to 
$1,260,788. Total resources are now $7,289,- 
169, 


Financial Advertising 
115 Broadway ’Phone 490 Cortlandt 


Efficient Publicity Service for finan- 
cial firms of highest eharacter. We 
would be pleasedtoconsult with you. 
Advertisers Pocket Guide on request. 


: RUDOLPH GUENTHER 
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AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


(Organized Nov. 1, 1899) 


Capital, - - - $500,000.00 
Surplus and Profits, 300, 000.00 


Located in the capital and metrop- 
olis of the state and fully equipped 
in every respect for prompt and 
efficient service, this bank seeks the 
Richmond and Virginia business of 
Banks, Firms, Corporations and In- 
dividuals everywhere. 

The large number of this institu- 
tion’s present correspondents and de- 
positors is ample proof of the satis- 
factory service rendered. 


UNITED STATES AND STATE DEPOSITORY 


When the American National Bank of 
Va., occupies the splendid build- 


capital. The 


American National Bank Building, 10th and 
Main Streets, Richmond, Va. Ready 
for occupancy August 1. 
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ratified the issue of $100,000 of new stock, 
taking up the shares at 150 and thereby 
creating a premium of $50,000, which has 
been added to surplus. The bank, on March 
29, reported deposits of $3,786,393. 


-On the seventeenth day of April the 
First National Bank of Richmond, Va., 
completed the forty-fifth year of its ex- 
istence. It has the honor of being the 


COL. JOHN B. PURCELL 


President, First National Bank, Richmond. Va. 


oldest bank in Richmond and has been a 
potent factor in the upbuilding of that pro- 
gressive city. Two years after organization, 
the First National consolidated with the 
National Exchange Bank, but with this one 
exception the First National’s growth has 
been due entirely to its own management. 

The capital stock of the bank was origi- 
nally only $100,000, but this has been in- 
creased from time to time, as the needs of 
the community required, until at the present 
time it stands at $1,000,000. At the same 
time, it has been the policy of the bank to 
accumulate surplus, and this fund has now 
reached the munificent sum of $900,000, 
every penny earned from its legitimate busi- 
ness. Besides creating this additional se- 
curity for its depositors, the bank has paid 
its stockholders during its life of forty-five 
years the sum of $2,332,450, never missing 
a dividend. 

The First National Bank has been capa- 
bly and well managed during its entire 
career, and the present officers are: John 
B. Purcell, president; John M. Miller, Jr., 
vice-president and cashier; Chas R. Burnett, 
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J. C. Joplin, W. P. Shelton, and Alex. J 
Ryland, assistant cashiers. 


—By comparing the November 16, 1909 
January 31, 1910, and March 29, 1916 
statements of the National Bank of Peters- 
burg, Petersburg, Va., it will be noted that 
there has been a steady, marked growth of 
business, consistent in size with the capital 
stock of $100,000. On the first named 
date, the bank reported $186,773 of surplus 
and profits, $1,283,546 of deposits and $1,- 
738,066 of total resources; the next report 
showed $185,512 of surplus and profits, $1,- 
426,168 of deposits, and $1,849,012 of re- 
these figures: surplus and profits, $191,235; 
sources; the last official call brought forth 
deposits, $1,342,459; resources, $1,752,246. 
Geo. Cameron, Jr., is president; E. A. Hart- 
ley, vice-president; B. B. Jones, cashier; 
E. H. Beasley, assistant cashier. 


—The Raleigh Savings Bank of Raleigh, 
N. C., which recently came under the con- 
trol of interests connected with the Citi- 
zen’s National Bank of that city, has 


JOHN M. MILLER. JR. 


Vice-President and Cashier First National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 


amended its charter, changing its name t 
the Raleigh Savings Bank & Trust Co. I! 
is also stated that the institution will *) 
crease its capital, now $15,000, to $100,00 


—The Lowry National Bank of Atlant 


Ga., announces the issuance and _ sale 
2,000 shares of new stock, its capital bei: 





“| If you are in the market for new BANK 
FIXTURES and FURNITURE it will be very much 
to your advantage to get our ideas. The 
name ANDREWS stands for all that is modern 
in everv detail of office equipment, and the 
ANDREWS produce has been the standard for 
nearly half a century. 

“| We make only the best that skill and un- 
equalled manufacturing facilities can pro- 
duce, and charge you only a fair price for it. 
“| One of our experienced traveling men will 
be glad to call on you at your convenience. 

Illustrated Booklet Upon Request 


THE A. H. ANDREWS CO. 


174-176 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


1161-1175 Broadway, NEW YORK 





thereby increased from $800,000 to $1,000,- 
00 and its surplus from $600,000 to $1,000,- 
000. This action was taken in order to 
meet the continued increase in the business 
of the bank, and the requirements of the 
growing commerce of the city and section 
in which it is located. The Lowry Na- 
tional is one of the oldest of Atlanta's 
banking houses, as well as one of the 
soundest financial institutions of the entire 
south. Under the able and efficient guid- 
ice of Col. Robert J. Lowry, than whom 
there no more able or conscientious 
banker anywhere in the country, the growth 
of the bank has been steady and unfailing. 
The total resources are now over $8,000,000. 


is 


—One of the chief features of the Geor- 
gia Bankers’ Association Convention, to be 
held in Atlanta on June 7-8, will be the 
address by Congressman Vreeland of the 
Monetary Commission. 


—A meeting of the stockholders of the 
Bank of Baton Rouge, at Baton Rouge, La., 
is to be held on May 16, to take action on 
the question of increasing the capital from 
$50,000 to $250,000. Several other propo- 
sitions are to be considered at the meet- 
ing, one of these being a proposal to change 
the par value of the stock from $50 to 
$100 per share. It is also intended to take 
steps which will enable the bank to avail 
of the law with respect to conducting a 
general savings, safe deposit, trust and 
banking business, and to amend its charter 
so as to authorize the election of one or 
more vice-presidents, the appointment of 
one or more assistant cashiers, and to 
change the qualification of directors, so that 
a stockholder owning ten shares of stock 
may be elected a director in the bank, even 
though he be a director in another bank, 
provided such bank is located outside 
Baton Rouge. The bank was organized 
on June 1, 1889. 


Association will 
at Birmingham 


—The Alabama Bankers’ 
hold its annual convention 


May 20 and 21, and not May 13 and 14, as 
heretofore announced. 


—The oldest and largest bank in West 
Florida, the First National of Pensacola, 
reports loans and discounts of $2,242,079, a 
surplus of $85,000, undivided profits of 
$26,574, deposits of $2,083,027, and re- 
sources of $3,441,505. 


—Directors of the First National Bank 
of Meridian, Miss., have elected the fol- 
lowing officers, effective April 13: Active 
vice-president, Walker Brooch, formerly 
cashier; cashier, A. D. Simpson, formerly 
assistant cashier; assistant cashier, G. M. 
Heiss, formerly paying teller. 


—The Union National of Houston, Texas, 
has been organized as a result of the con- 
solidation of the Merchants National and 
the Union Bank and Trust Company of 
that city. The new institution has a capital 
of $1,000,000 and surplus and undivided 
profits of $300,000, and will undoubtedly 
rank as one of the biggest and strongest 
in the South. At the same time the passing 
of the Union Bank and Trust Company 
will be a severe blow to the state bank 
guaranty fund, to which the bank was the 
largest contributor. The officers of the new 
organization are: President, J. S. Rice, 
of the Union; vice-president, C. G. Pillot, 
of the Merchants; active vice-presidents, T. 
C. Dunn of the Merchants, H. N. Tinker of 
the Union, George Hamman of the Union; 
vice-presidents, W. T. Carter of the Union, 
J. M. Rockwell of the Union, Abe Levy 
of the Union; cashier, De Witt C. Dunn 
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experience, 
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JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, President 
Frederick E. Nolting, - lst Vice-Pres. 
H. A. Williams, - - Asst. Cashier 
Lewis D. Crenshaw, Jr., ~ Trust Officer 


BANK OF 
RICHMOND 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Capital and Profits, $1,500,000.00 


Accounts of banks and bankers invited 


upon favorable terms 
Cabie Address, “Richbank,” 


Correspondence Invited 


Richmond 


of the Union; assistant cashiers, D. W. 
Cooley of the Union, H. B. Finch of the 
Merchants. The new bank will conduct its 
business in the building now occupied by 
the Union Bank and Trust Company, 
Franklin avenue and Main street. ; 

By an interesting coincidence the call of 
the Comptroller of the Currency for a state- 
ment of condition of national banks came 
out March 29, when the bank was two days 
old. The report shows that the bank prac- 
tically began business under the following 
excellent conditions: Loans and discounts, 
85,670,137.71; U. S. and other bonds and 
securities, $210,574.03; cash and due from 
banks, $4,443,375.51; total resources, $10,- 
142,819.16. The deposits aggregate $8,- 
986,160.87. 


Highly gratifying is the March 29 state- 
ment of the South Texas National Bank of 


Houston. It shows total resources of $4,- 
701,822; loans and discounts of $2,757,253; 
surplus and earned profits of $350,689, and 


deposits of $3,716,132. 


John T. McCarthy, formerly cashier of 
the Merchants National Bank of Houston, 
Texas, has accepted the cashiership of the 
American National Bank of the same city 
and will take active charge of the Ameri- 
can National Bank May 1. 

The American National Bank is the 
youngest national bank in Houston, being 
about twenty months old and on the last 
call of the Comptroller showed the fol- 
lowing: Capital and surplus, $275,000; un- 
divided profits, net, $5,700; deposits, $1,- 


167,000; cash and exchange, $536,000. 


The officers of the American Nationa 
Bank now are W. E. Richards, presiden| 
Sterling Myer, vice-president; J. T. Me 
Carthy, cashier: H. M. Wilkins, and D. O 
Fitzgerald, assistant cashiers. 

Mr. McCarthy has been in the bankin: 
business for the last twenty-seven years and 
prior to moving to Houston, Texas, was 
cashier of the Texas Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Galveston, Texas, having been con- 
nected with this institution for over twenty- 
five years. 


On March 29, the Commercial Nationa! 
of Houston, Texas, reported as_ follows: 
Loans and discounts $3,043,112; capital 
$500,000; surplus $500,000; net profits, 
$84,613; deposits, $3,952,298; total resour- 
ces, $5,536,912. 


MILBURN, HEISTER & CO., 


Judge Nathan Goff Bank and Office Build- 
ing (in course of erection), Clarksburg. 
West Virginia. 


ARCHITECTS, WASHINGTON. D. C. 


\ splendid statement comes from th: 
National Bank of Commerce, San Antonio. 
Texas. This progressive institution has r 
sources of “3,165,080, a surplus fund 
$333,339, circulation of $300,000 and dr 
posits of $2,231,740. 


The American National Bank of Au 
tin, Texas, a cut of whose new buildi 
appeared in our columns last month, r 
ports deposits of $2,150,081, of which | 





Capital, - - $2,500,000.00 
- Surplus & Profits, 1.250,000.00 
Deposits, - -  27,000,000.00 


Cleveland, Ohio 


dividual deposits constitute $1,750,939. It 
also reports an earned surplus of $280,000, 
net profits of $14,988, and has total re- 
sources of $2,852,291. 


—Since the call of last November, de- 
posits of the City National Bank of Tex- 
irkana, Texas, have increased from $139,318 
to $251,123, and the surplus fund has been 


MILBURN, HEISTER & CO., ARCHITECTS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Wachovia Bank and Trust Co. Building (in 
course of erection), Winston-Salem, N. C. 


built up from $19,316 to $28,850. In the 
same length of time the total resources 
have increased from $358,635 to $479,974. 


In presenting its statement of condi- 
tion as of March 29, the American Na- 
tional Bank of Nashville, Tenn., calls at- 
tention to the $781,000 of surplus and un- 
divided proits, which with the $1,000,000 
of capital and $1,000,000 of shareholders’ 
liability, provides a fund of $2,781,000 as 
security to depositors. The statement is 
a splendid one all through. Deposits are 
now $4,736,136. 


For the past forty-seven years, the 
First National Bank of Nashville, Tenn., 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


has been in business, and in that time it 
has grown from a small bank to be one 
of the largest financial institutions in the 
state. According to the last published 
statement, the First National has total. re- 
sources Of $5,968,923, surplus and profits of 
$361,204, and deposits of $4,856,561. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—Organization of the Commercial Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago was effected 
April 8. The directors of the Commercial 
National were elected as the directors of the 
new concern, and they formally elected W. 
Irving Osborne _ president. They also 
elected Charles C. Willson cashier and R. 
J. Byrne assistant secretary. Mr, Willson 
is an assistant cashier of the national bank. 
The capital of $1,000,000 and a_ working 
balance of $100,000 were provided by the 
declaration of a dividend of $1,100,000 by 
the directors of the national bank out of 
the proceeds of the $1,000,000 of new stock 
sold recently at $220 per share. 

The new trust company will occupy tem- 
porary quarters in the rooms of the old 
Bankers’ National and will move into its 
permanent offices in the Commercial build- 
ing as soon as the fixtures have been in- 
stalled. It will be possible for the new 
bank to accept trusts and do a bond busi- 
ness at once, but no effort will be made to 
secure deposits until the permanent offices 
are ready. 


—Directors of the Fort Dearborn Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, have voted to 
recommend to the stockholders an increase 
in the capital of the bank from $1,000,000 
to $1,500,000. A meeting of the stock- 
holders will be held about May 15 to ap- 
prove the increase. The new stock will be 
offered at par to old shareholders. The 
increase has nothing to do with any propo- 
sition to start a trust company, which the 
management of the Fort Dearborn has had 
under consideration and for which a charter 
was taken out a couple of months ago. 

The Fort Dearborn has deposits of a 
little more than $15,000,000 and loans and 
discounts of about $10,000,000. © Against 
the present issue of $1,000,000 of capital is 
a surplus of $411,000, giving the shares 
a book value of 141. The stock has paid 
eight per cent. for a couple of years and 
it is understood that the same dividend will 
be maintained on the increased amount. 
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—The First National Bank of Chicago 
has increased its capital stock from $8,000,- 
000 to $10,000,000, in accordance with the 
action taken at the annual meeting of share- 
holders held January 11, 1910. 

The capital stock of the First Trust and 
Savings Bank, its affiliated institution, has 
also been increased from $2,000,000 to 
$2,500,000, this being accomplished by cap- 
italizing $500,000 of the accumulated 
profits. 

The stock of the First National Bank 
thus continues to carry with it the same 
proportionate interest in the capital stock 
oc the First Trust and Savings Bank as 
heretofore. 

The capital and surplus of the First Na- 
tional Bank is now $20,000,000 and that 
of the First Trust and Savings Bank is 
$5,000,000, representing a combined strength 
of $25,000,000. 

The growth of both institutions has been 
remarkable, even for Chicago banking. 
Both banks have established an international 
reputation, 


William J. Henley has resigned from 
the directorate of the Continental National 
Bank of Chicago. The Continental now 
ranks second among the Chicago banks, ac- 


ASK YOUR 
STATIONER 
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BANKERS 
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Made in flat papers, Typewriter 
papers and envelopes 


They are fully appreciated by 
the discriminating banker de- 
siring high grade, serviceable 
paper for correspondence and 
typewriter purposes. 


SOLE AGENTS 


F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 
34 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 


cording to the amount of deposits held at 
the beginning of business March 30. On 
the day before it reported deposits of $98, 
258,588, loans of $65,207,706, a capital of 
$9,000,000, and surplus and ‘profits of $8,- 
621,260. 


—The Union Trust Company of Chicago, 
in connection with its last report, published 
the following comparative statement, giving 
the deposits on January 1, for the past 
ten years: 1901, $4,883,686; 1902, $6,195,335; 
1903, $7,275,685; 1904, $8,370,501; 1905, $10,- 
307,516; 1906, $11,337,955; 1907, $12,707,693; 
1908, $10,435,388; 1909, $12,888,565; 1910, 
$14,450,304. At commencement of busi- 
ness March 30, the deposits had increased 
from the last named figure to $15,005,295. 


—For March 30, the Illinois Trust and 
Savings Bank of Chicago reports deposits 
of $89,189,123, loans of $58,340,753, capital 
of $5,000,000, surplus and undivided proiits 
of $8,297,281, and total resources of $102,- 
781,405. This showing entitles the IIli- 
nois Trust to third place in the table of 
Chicago banks, ranked according to de- 
posits. 


—Charles G. Fox has resigned from the 
employ of the Corn Exchange National 
Bank of Chicago, with which he had been 
associated for twenty-seven years, to be- 
come assistant cashier of the La Salle Street 
National Bank and the La Salle Street 
Trust Company. 


—Four hundred and_ ninety-five clerks 
are employed by Chicago’s largest bank, the 
First National, and it is estimated that 
they handle dailyy 105,237 debit and credit 
items. In the ten years ended last De- 
cember, the average gross deposits of this 
bank had increased from the sum of $54,- 
697,478 to $112.706,354. When the First 
National rendered its last report as of 
March 29, the deposits were given at $114,- 
241,258. Combined deposits of the Firsi 
National and the First Trust and Savings 
Bank, reached the enormous figure of $159,- 
935,520, last December. 


—An excellent statement is that made by 
the National Bank of the Republic, Chi- 
cago, as of March 29. This conservativ: 
institution reports loans of $18,015,611, « 
capital stock, paid in, of $2,000,000, sur- 
plus and net profits of $1,238,631, deposits 
of $23,819,036, and total resources of $28, 
213,667. 


—The National Stock Yards Nationa! 
Bank, of National Stock Yards. Illinois. 
reports favorably its condition as of Marc! 
29. It has amassed total resources of Si. 
097,840, carries loans and discounts of 2 
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953,225, has a redemption fund of $17,500, 
a surplus fund of $100,000, and deposits 
of $3,205,447. 


-—Official announcement has been made 
by C. B. Munday, of Litchfield, Ill, chair- 
man of the organization committee of Chi- 
cago’s two new banks, of the directorate of 
both institutions, the LaSalle Street Na- 
tional and the LaSalle Street Trust Com- 
pany. The prospects are now that their 
quarters in the Rookery building will be 
opened May 1, or perhaps earlier. Each 
institution is capitalized at $1,000,000, and 
as the offerings of stock have been made 
at $125, being a $25 premium, each bank 
will start with a surplus of $250,000. The 
allotments of stock have been made and 
the cash is on hand. The directors of the 
two institutions are as follows: 

William C. Brown, president of the New 
York Central Lines; John M. Roach, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Railways Company; 
William Lorimer, Adam Ortseifen, presi- 
dent of the McAvoy Brewing Company ; 
Frank J. Baker, vice-president of the North 
Shore Electric Company; James E. Bennett, 
grain and provision broker; William J. 
Mexley, congressman and butterine manu- 
facturer; W. A. Gardner, of the Chicago 
Board of Trade; George O. Gunderson, 
treasurer and general manager of the Acme 
Steel Company; Lorenzo E. Anderson, 
banker and member of the New York Stock 
Exchange; W. M. Anderson, of Jackson, 
Miss., president of the State Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation of Mississippi; Paul F. Keich, vice- 
president of the German-American Bank of 
Bloomington, Ill.; John B. Farthing, of 
Marion, IIl., banker; Elbridge Hanecy, for- 
mer Circuit Court judge; F. W. Olin, of 
Alton, Ill, president of the Equitable Pow- 
der Manufacturing Company; John Tf. 
Hughes, general contractor; James P. Stew- 
art, contractor, and J. M. Appel, of Spring- 
field, president of the Certified Audit Com- 
pany. 


—One of the best statements ever sub- 
mitted by the Des Moines (Ia.) National 
Bank is the one of March 29. It shows total 
resources of $5,973,945, loans of $3,885,404, 
cash and due from banks and U. S. Treas- 
urer, $1,457,710, a capital of $500,000, a 


surplus of $60,000, undivided profits of 
$31,864, and deposits of $5,107,080. Last 
November the deposits were $4,326,657; on 
January 31 they had increased to $4,326,657, 
and now in this latest statement they are 
well over five millions. r 


-—The Iowa National Bank and affiliated 
bank, the Des Moines Savings Bank, of Des 
Moines, lowa, report total deposits of $9,- 
133,337. ‘she national has a capital of 
$1,000,000, surplus and undivided profits of 
$270,712, and deposits of $6,499,304; the 
savings bank has a capital of $200,000, prof- 
its of $38,741, and deposits of $2,634,033. 


—Ralph Van Vechten, vice-president of 
the Commercial National of Chicago, has 
been chosen to succeed the late A. T. Averill 
as president of the Cedar Rapids National, 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, of which institution 
he was heretofore vice-president. 


— “A bank’s prosperity, which means its 
ability to pay good dividends and at the 
same time build up a surplus, is attractive 
to the public because it indicates conserva- 
tive management.” So states the Security 
National Bank of Minneapolis, in present- 
ing its latest statement of condition. This 
bank has, at the present time, a capital of 
$1,000,000 and a surplus of $1,250,000—with 
net undivided profits of about $300,000 more 
—all earned. It reports deposits of $18,- 
954,715. 


—At the close of business, March 29, the 
Northwestern National Bank of Minneapo- 
lis reported loans and discounts of $20,775,- 
702; cash and due from banks, $10,804,484; 
undivided profits of $204,992, and deposits 
of $28,520,541. The capital is $3,000,000 
and the surplus is $2,000,000. The affiliated 
Minnesota Loan and Trust Company re- 
ports deposits of $1,795,470. 


—The National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis, of which B. F. Edwards is president, 
shows a very: gratifying condition in its 
statement to the Comptroller of the Curren- 
cy at the close of business, March 29. The 
bank now has total resources of $91,046,- 
873.21, placing it among the biggest banks 
of the country. Some of the items are: 
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THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


Berl itz School | 


Languages 
MADISON SQ., 1122 BROADWAY 


Harlem Branch, 343 Lenox Ave., 
above 127th Se. 


Brooklyn Branch, 218 Livingston St. 
Branches in over 250 leading cities 
Summer Schoo! Asbury Park, N, J. 


Hotel Touraine Annex 
Fifth Av. near Grand 


Teachers sent all points within 50 miles 
Day and Evening Lessons, in Classes or 
Privately, at School or at Residence. 


AWARDS 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900, 
LILLE “ 1902, 
ZURICH 
St. Louis 
LIEGE 
LONDON 


2 GOLD MEDALS 
GOLD MEDAL 
GOLD MEDAL 
GRAND PRIZE 
GRAND PRIZE 


1908, GRAND PRIZE 


ans and discounts, $52,846,644.97; United 

States and other bonds and stocks, $14,654,- 
020.04; cash and due from banks, $22,546,- 
208.20. The capital is $10,000,000; surplus 
and profits, $8,519,261.37, while deposits are 
up to the splendid total of $63,414,617.34. 


The Comptroller's call of March 29 has 
resulted in the addition of one of St. Louis’ 
growing institutions to the list of national 
banks having deposits of five million dollars 
or over. The Mercantile National, though 
only a little more than a year old, has been 
forging rapidly to the front and each state- 
ment has revealed an increased line of de- 
posits. The current statement puts the 
bank over the line with deposits of $5,604,- 
586.03. Among the other items in the state- 
ment of this enterprising bank are: Loans 
and discounts, $5,612,492.40; United States 
and other bonds, $1,934,098.39; cash and ex- 
change, $1,832,535.02; total resources, $9,- 
739,125.81. The capital is $1,500,000, and 
already the surplus and profits account 
amounts to $574,539.78. Festus J. Wade is 
president of both the Mercantile National 
and the Mercantile Trust Company. 


EK. D. Robertson has been elected vice- 
president of the Southern National Bank 9f 
Louisville, Ky. He succeeds to the place 
made vacant over a year ago by the death 
of E. C. Bohne. Mr. Robertson came to 
the Southern National only a short time 
ago, leaving the Union National, where he 
had served in the capacity of assistant cash- 
ier. He was closely associated with A. R. 
White, president of the Southern National, 
when the latter was cashier of the Union. 


The Union National Bank of Louisville 
Ky., has just received its new charter for ai 
additional twenty years, its first charter 
dating from January, 1890. Several impor- 
tant changes in the management of the in- 
stitution have recently taken place, owing t 
the death of I., O. Cox, who was at the head 
of the bank for so many years. J. D. Stew- 
art, irst vice-president, who was in active 
charge during Mr. Cox’s illness, has been 
elected president; Basil Doerhoefer and 
William P. Otter, who were respectively 
second and third vice-presidents, have ad- 
vanced to first and second vice-presidents ; 
I. M. Getty is cashier and J. H. Merson is 
assistant cashier. The last statement of the 
bank showed a capital of $500,000, surplus 
and profits of $550,000 and deposits of 
$5,000,000. 


—The Capital National Bank of Indian- 
apolis. Ind., has increased its capital from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000, the enlarged amount 
having become operative April 1. The plans 
of the institution in this respect were an- 
nounced in this department on December 
25. The additional stock was placed on the 
market at $150 per share, all of it was sub- 
scribed, and the stock was issued on March 
31. The bank’s surplus now. stands at 
$100,000. 


-—A_ stock dividend of 100 per cent. is to 
be paid to the shareholders of the Union 
Savings Bank and Trust Company of Cin- 
cinnati, through the plans which are being 
perfected for increasing the capital from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000. The directors hav 
recommended the step, and the stockholders 
are to indorse the proposition on May 10. 
The institution has a surplus fund of 
$2,000,000 and undivided profits of $750,000. 
As payment for the new stock, which will 
be issued to the present stockholders at par 
($100), a cash dividend of $500,000 will b« 
declared out of the undivided profits. Th: 
bid price of the stock has recently been $800 
per share. 


WESTERN STATES. 


—We note that the City National Bank 
of Bismarck, N. D., has completed a busi 
ness block at an expense of $50,000, and wil! 
occupy the corner rooms. The floor spac 
is 25x80, and the interior finishings are of 


BANK PICTURES 


Large portraits of past officers, etc., 
made from any good photograph. Splen- | 
did for directors’ room or bank offices. | 

Write for particulars. 

Oliver Lippincott, Photographer of Men ' 

Singer Bldg., 149 B’way, New York 

References—The Bankers. Magazine 
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1910 EDITION 


The efficient service necessary to every bank in the conduct of 
their business. 


Endorsed by and in constant daily use in the largest as well as 
the smallest banks throughout the United States. 


ODYMANUAL 


Consists of the Manual of Railroads and Corporation Securities 


The Monthly Digest of Corporation News 


The new edition of the Manual will contain data 
covering a greater number of corporations than has 
heretofore ever been assembled in one publication. 


Always up-to-date Once installed, seldom discontinued 


United States and Canada $12; elsewhere $14. Order now, money back if unsatisfactory. 


33 Broadway MOODY MANUAL COMPANY New York City 





mahogany, with white marble counters It is booming in a way that gladdens the 
trimmed with verdi antique marble. This hearts of its citizens and spells success for 
bank commenced business four years ago the city’s business enterprises. The Farm- 
as the Merchants State Bank, with a capital — ers’ Bank of Siloam Springs is right on the 
of $30,000. In January, 1910, the bank in- ground ready to profit and assist in boom- 
creased its capital to $50,000 and took the 

name of City National Bank, and its pres- 

ent business now reaches over a half million 

dollars. President P. C. Remington and 

Cashier J. A. Graham have the business af- 

fairs of the bank personally in hand, and 

have been successful in their efforts to make 

the bank well known. 


—According to the last published report 
of the Yellowstone National Bank of Bil- 
lings, Mont., the bank’s surplus and undi- 
vided profits fund exceeds the capital of 
$50,000 by over thirty-nine thousand dollars. 
It has, at the present time, total deposits of 
$881,700 and total resources of $1,063,377. 


—The Union Bank and Trust Company 
of Helena, Mont., reports satisfactorily its 
present condition. Some of the items are: 
Loans and discounts, $2,270,627; cash and 
due from banks, $1,212,769; capital, $250,- 
000; surplus, $50,000; undivided profits, jing the locality thereabouts. It is capital- 
$206,875; deposits, $3,029,021. ized for 850,000 and has the following of- 

ficers: George Tatum, president; Ed. C. Me- 

—Siloam Springs, Ark., is one of the Culloch, vice-president; Connelly Harring- 
most promising cities of the State to-day. ton, cashier; R. J. Alfrey, assistant cashier. 


Farmer's Bank, Siloam Springs, Ark. 
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THE NEGOTIABLE 
INSTRUMENTS LAW 


AS ENACTED IN 


Alabama. Kansas. Nevada. Rhode Island. 
Arizona. Kentucky. New Jersey. Tennessee. 
Colorado. Louisiana. New Mexico. Utah. 
Connecticut. Maryland. New York. Virginia. 
District of Columbia. Massachusetts. North Carolina. Washington. 
Florida. Michigan. North Dakota. West Virginia. 
Idaho. Missouri. Ohio. Wisconsin. 
Tllinois. Montana. Oregon. Wyoming. 
Iowa. Nebraska. Pennsylvania. 


THE FULL TEXT OF THE STATUTE WITH COPIOUS ANNOTATIONS 
Third and Revised Edition, 1908 
By JOHN J. CRAWFORD, of the New York Bar 


BY WHOM THE STATUTE WAS DRAWN 


HE adoption of this Law so generally by the different States has made it one 

T of the inost important statutes ever enacted in this Country, and isof special 

interest to every banker. Hardly any case now arises upon a negotiable in- 
strument, but requires the application of some provision of the Act. 


The standard edition of the Law is that prepared by the draftsman. In this 
THIRD EDITION, the author has cited upwards of two hundred new cases, in 
which the statute has been construed or applied. Thisis the only book in which 
these cases are collected. These are not only important in the states where they 
were rendered, but also in all other states where the statute is in force. 


All of the original annotations are preserved. These are not merely a digest 
and compilation of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from which 
the various provisions of the statute were drawn. They were prepared by Mr. 
Crawford himself, and many of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act 
submitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity of Laws. 


A specially important feature is that the notes point out the changes which 
have been made in the law. 


CRAWFORD'S ANNOTATED NEGOTIABLE INSTRU- 
MENTS LAW, (Third Edition, 1908) 


Is a neat octavo volume, bound in law canvas. Price $3.00 net, but sent by 
mail or express, prepaid, on receipt of the amount. 


BANKERS’ PUBLISHING CO. 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





BANKING 


—Comparing the principal items of two 
statements made by the Boise City National 
bank, of Boise, Idaho, one for March 29, 
1909, and the other for March 29, 1910, we 
note’ that deposits have increased from 
$1,927,449 to $2,487,755, profits increased 
from $17,828 to $66,587, capital from $100,- 
000 to $250,000, and total resources from 
$2,295,277 to $3,027,192. 


—The Union Stock Yards National Bank 
of South Omaha, Nebraska, reports as fol- 
lows: Loans and discounts, $2,727,894; cash 
and due from banks, $1,840,130; surplus 
fund, $60,000; undivided profits, $80,606; 
deposits, $4,171,397; total resources, $4,- 
729,604, 


—Plans are under way for the establish- 
ment of a new trust company in Kansas 
City, Kan. The new institution is to havea 
capital of $1,000,000, and is to do a strictly 
trust company business. According to the 
statement of one of the promoters of the 
enterprise, several wealthy men from other 
States are interested. It is planned that the 
new bank shall be ready for business in 
July next. 


AND FINANCIAL 


NOTES. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


—The Bank of Commerce, of Everett, 
Washington, organized in 1900, has been 
purchased by Daniel Kelleher and _ asso- 
ciates, of Seattle. Mr. Kelleher is a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Bausman & Kelleher, 
and is closely identified with the Seattle 
National Bank. The sale involved both 
Riverside and Bayside banks, as well as the 
branch bank at Coupeville. 

The Bank of Commerce has a capital and 
surplus of $125,000 and deposits of $1,000,- 
000. W. R. Stockhedge, the present presi- 
dent of the bank, will remain in that ca- 
pacity for some time and will retain a stock 
interest. 

Elmer E. Johnston, of Everett, will be 
manager and represent the Kelleher inter- 
ests. Mr. Johnston has been a resident of 
Snohomish county for twenty years and has 
served in the State Legislature. He has 
acted as Executive Commissioner to the 
Pan-American, Louisiana Purchase and 
Lewis and Clark Expositions. He has also 
served as secretary of the Everett Chamber 
of Commerce and held other positions of 
honor in the city and county. 

The deal is generally regarded by the 
financial and business circles of both Seattle 


The Economic Causes of 
Great Fortunes 


By ANNA YOUNGMAN 


This is a thorough study of this important subject. Miss Young- 
man, who is connected with the department of economics at 
Wellesley College, has given her subject careful study and close 


research, 
students of economic subjects. 


Her book will be read with interest and profit by all 


The New York “Times” said editorially: “There is noth- 
ing feminine about this book. Dr. Youngman may take 


her seat beside Ida Tarbell, who knows how to impress 


herself upon her times even without voting.” 


The book is issued in attractive 
volume of 200 pages, bound in red cloth, with title in gold. 


price is $1.50 net. 


and readable form, 


making a 
The 


The Bankers Publishing Company 
253 Broadway, New York 





A History of Banking 
in the United States 


By JOHN JAY KNOX 


(For seventeen years Deputy Comptroller and Comptroller of the Currency.) 


Assisted by a corps of financial writers in the various States; the whole 
work thoroughly revised by the Editor of The Bankers’ Magazine. 


HE only complete history of banking in the United States 
ever published. It is in two parts—the history of institutions 
organized under Federal charters, and those formed under State 
authority. Embraces the period from the time the first bank was 
started to the Currency act of March 14, 1900. Asa history of 
State banking systems alone the book is invaluable. 


CONTENTS 

Colonial Banking. Banks of the United States. Suffolk Banking 
System. The Independent Treasury. National Banking System 
with comparative statistics. Legal Tender Notes. Loans and Funding 
Operations. Resumption of Specie Payments. General Banking 
and Finance. State Banking History. Government Deposits in 
State Banks. Savings Banks and Trust Companies. Banking Legis- 
lation. Statistics of Banks. Political Antagonism to Banks. The 
Clearing-House. Currency Delusions. Portraits and Sketches of 
Robert Morris, Alexander Hamilton, Albert Gallatin, Nicholas Biddle, 
Stephen Girard, Salmon P. Chase, Elbridge G. Spaulding, John Sherman and 
Hugh McCulloch. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


The publishers have placed students of Of special value is the history of banking 
finance under great obligations in preparing | in each State, as there was nothing of the 
this grand work, and it must be conceded a _ kind in existence.—Detroit Free Press. 
place among the few indispensable histories 


Vv 7 Ste istory 
of our country.—Boston Evening Transcript. We Reve ot lest « Stentaed Mutary of 


United States Banking.—London Bankers’ 
The whole work has been done with the yyagazine. 


most painstaking zeal for completeness and 
accuracy. It is a masterpiece of financial The book is a complete record of banking 
history.—Indianapolis Press, history.— Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Printed from neW type on good paper, uncut edges and gilt top; 
substantially bound in cloth with leather back. Contains over 
900 octavo pages and a number of steel-plate illustrations. 


Price per copy, carriage prepaid, $5.00 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 


253 Broadway, New York 





BANKING 


and Everett as an important move, interest- 
ing, as it does, so many Seattle capitalists in 
Everett, which seems destined to be an im- 
portant manufacturing centre on Puget 
Sound. 


—An excellent showing is made by the Ex- 
change National Bank of Spokane, Wash., 
in its statement in response to the Comp- 
troller’s call. Loans and discounts, $4,181,- 
315; deposits, $5,774,186; cash and due from 
banks, $2,232,941. The capital is $1,000,000 ; 
surplus and profits, $306,161, and total re- 
sources, $8,047,797. 


The stockholders of the Fidelity Trust 
Company of Tacoma, Wash., have author- 
ized an increase of $200,000 in the capital 
of their institution, raising it from $300,000 
to $500,000. The new capital, it is under- 
stood, is put out for the purpose of financ- 
ing the erection of six additional stories to 
the company’s building. At the annual 
mecting of the institution, John S. Baker, 
who had previously been first vice-president, 
became president, and J. C. Ainsworth, who 
resigned the presidency, succeeded Mr. Baker 
as first vice-president. P. C. Kauffman is 


AND FINANCIAL 


NOTES. 365 
second vice-president; Arthur G. Prichard, 
eashier, and G. E. Dixon, assistant cashier. 


—With an authorized capital stock of 
$1,000,000, $700,000 of which is subscribed 
and $225,000 already paid in, and with $100,- 
000 deposited in government repositories, the 
newly incorporated Sacramento (Cal.) Val- 
ley Trust Company becomes one of the 
largest banking companies in. the northern 
part of the State. 

The company will do business in all coun- 
ties in the valley, each county being repre- 
sented in the directorate. A. Bonnhelm is 
president; F. LL. Holland, first vice-presi- 
dent; George J. Bryte, second vice-presi- 
dent; A. Hockheimer of Willows, third vice- 
president, and L.. P. Dodson, cashier. 


\ fine statement comes from the 
Crocker National Bank of San Francisco, 
dated March 29. It gives to the most cas- 
ual observer evidence that this old reliable 
bank is in a most excellent condition. Loans 
and discounts are $14,784,552; cash and sight 
exchange, $23,255,378; capital, $1,000,000 ; 
surplus and undivided profits, $2,628,167; 
circulation, $984,597; deposits, $18,268,736 ; 
total resources, $23,255,378. 


NEW BOOKLET 


For Commercial Banks 


‘“YouR CREDIT AND A CHECKING ACCOUNT” is a brand new 
booklet we have issued for the use of commercial banks or for 


the banking departments of trust companies. 


The scope of this 


attractively printed sixteen-page booklet is indicated by its sub- 


titles, which are: 


HAVE YOU A SURPLUS? 
WHAT CREDIT IS. 

A MAN WHO HAD A PLAN. 
CREDIT PLUS CASH. 

HOW THE BANK HELPS. 
THE FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


THE CHECKING PRIVILEGE. 

A RECORD AND A RECEIPT. 

WE KEEP YOUR BOOKS GRATIS. 
AN AID TO ECONOMY. 

WOMEN AND THE BANK. 


WILL YOU LET US HELP YOU? 


Send for a Sample Copy and Price Schedule of this Booklet Now 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


253 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 





Have You Bought a Copy 
of This Book Yet? 


OF me 3d edition of “ Pusutnc Your Business” is sell- 
ing just as rapidly as the previous editions did. 
Many who bought previous editions of this text- 
book of advertising are 
buying the 3d edition for 
the new matter it con- 

tains. 


Following is a new re- 
view of the book from 
“The Business Philoso- 
pher and Salesmanship”: 


Perhaps the finest 
small book on bank 
advertising that ever 
came to this desk is 
the one by T. D. Mac- 
Gregor. It is a sim- 
ple, direct, concise, 
business-like book of 
advice which every 
banker can use to his 
own profit. One might 

even go so far as to say that no man who ts at all interested 
in advertising should fail to have this book in his library. 
It gives illustrations of banks that have succeeded through 
advertising and then tells exactly why this bank succeeded 
and why another failed. It tells how to prepare pulling 
copy and it contains a number of ‘‘Dont’s” that all adver- 
tisers of financial affairs should have at their fingers’ ends. 


The new edition contains 181 pages, 60 illustrations, 
cloth-bound. Price, $1.00. Postage paid. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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—Total deposits of the First National and 
the Berkeley Bank of Savings and Trust 
Company, Berkeley, Cal., have reached $4,- 
570,297. The First National has a surplus 
and profits of $81,915; the Berkeley Bank of 
Savings and Trust Company, associated with 
the First National, has a surplus and profits 
fund of $90,261. 


BANKS CLOSED AND IN LIQUI- 
DATION. 


INDIANA. 
Wabash—First National Bank; in voluntary 
liquidation, February 15. 
ARKANSAS. 


National Bank; in 
February 19. 


Earle—First 
liquidation, 


voluntary 


KANSAS. 
Elk City—Peoples National Bank; in 
untary liquidation, February 16. 


vol- 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Cambridge—National City Bank; in hands of 
receiver, February 23. 
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MICHIGAN. 

Grand Haven—National Bank of Grand Ha- 
ven, in voluntary liquidation, February 19, 
MINNESOTA. 
tuthton—First National Bank; in voluntary 

liquidation, March 12. 


MISSOURI. 
Kansas City—Central National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation, March 15. 


OHIO. 

Mt Vernon—Farmers & Merchants National 
Bank; in voluntary liquidation, February 
t. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Clairton—-Clairton National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation, February 17. 

Pittsburgh—Fourth National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation, February 14. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Ardmore—City National Eank; in 


: - voluntary 
liquidation, March 3. 


TEXAS. 
Nacogdoches—Commercia! National 
in voluntary liquidation, February 28. 
WASHINGTON. 
Vancouver—Citizens National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation, February 24. 


Bank; 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A NEW BOOK ON FOREIGN 
CHANGE. 


N recognition of the big demand for a 
practical book from which the busy 
man and the student can get a working 

knowledge of this most important subject, 
we shall publish, within a few weeks, “The 
Elements of Foreign Exchange,” by Frank- 
lin Escher. 

The book is not a_ theoretical treatise, 
nor is it cumbered with the technical terms 
and expressions which make most of the 
books on exchange so difficult for the ave- 
rage man to understand. It is a plain and 
practical exposition of a subject which is 
all the time becoming of more and more 
importance and is written in language so 
simple as to make it understandable by 
everyone. 


EX- 


A CENTRAL BANK. 


ROM two. distinguished authoritics 
comes a valuable and interesting dis- 
cussion of this timely and important 

subject. 

In a book just published by the Bankers 
Publishing Company (Bankers Handy Se- 
ries No. 5, price 50 cents), Hon. George E. 
Roberts, former Director of the Mint, and 
Professor O. M. W. Sprague of Harvard 


University, present the two sides of this 
subject, Mr. Roberts favoring the Central 
Bank and Professor Sprague opposing it. 
Doubtless when the Monetary Commission 
makes its report, the central bank will as- 
sume a foremost place among the live is- 
sues of the day. 

A reading of the views of two such emi- 
nent authorities as Mr. Roberts and Pro- 
fessor Sprague will help one to gain a bet- 
ter understanding of the real points in- 
volved. 

Few subjects at the present time are of 
greater practical concern to the bankers of 
the United States. 


“[ hand you herewith my check for $5 
in renewal of my subscription. I do not 
feel that I could do without the BanKers 
MaGazine as I consider it the best of its 
kind.” M. M. CRAVEN, Asst. Cashier, 

Bank of Rector, Rector, Ark. 


“T read with increasing interest each num- 
ber of your valuable magazine and as sub- 
stantial evidence of same beg to enclose 
herewith my check covering a year’s sub- 
scription. Don't feel that I can afford to 
part company with such a good friend.” 

Cc. C. BRANCH, Cashier, 
Bank of Pender, Burgaw, N. C. 





WITH BANKERS MAGAZINE ADVERTISERS 


ALL RECORDS BROKEN. 


HE Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany in Detroit finished up its most 
successful year—1909—by piling up 

a total of 2,521 sales in December. All pre- 
vious Burroughs records for one month’s 
sales were beaten by 457 machines. In all 
15,763 Burroughs Machines were sold dur- 
ing 1909 and previous records for any single 
year were broken by 1,617 machines and 
even after such a remarkable month of 
sales as was December, 1909, the Burroughs 
company have announced that their sales in 
January, 1910, were 1,356 machines—mak- 
ing a total of nearly 4,000 for the two 
months. 


HE accompanying cut is a reproduc- 

tion of an attractive “Berger” calen- 

dar, which tells by picture and caption 
some of the merits of Berger steel filing 
“Slides at a touch—of course 
she smiles—-with Berger easy running files,” 
so read the lines under the picture. 


equipment. 
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INTERESTING NEW BOOKLET. 


By Received 
any business. 


and 


items are important i: 


They must be speedily 
credited to 
counts; and when the cash is deposited in a 


lump sum it is vital that each item will hav. 


recorded proper ac- 


been so treated that the exact amount of the 


remittance will be a matter of permanent 


record. 


The need of a well regulated method to 


handle this detail occurred to the Burroughs 


Adding Machine Company—and in line witl 


their policy they have devised a simple yet 


very efficient plan of doing the thing which 


has confused many office people. 


The 


necessity of 


eliminates the 
It i 


a time-saver from the very start and judgi) 


Burrcughs method 


journalizing cash items. 
from what its users say of it—it is a winner. 

The 
booklet “A 
The 


and testimonials from a 


method is explained in the 


Better 


entire 


new Cash Received Sys 


tem.” necessary forms are illustrate: 


number of users a! 
included. 

The booklet 
send it to 


is free—the Burroughs peopl 


will any who write for it. 





